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BRITISH RELATIONS 


WITH 

THE NAGPUR STATE 

IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this monograph is to sketch 
the relations between the British in Bengal and the graph. 
Marathas of Nagpur from the days of Clive to those 
of Wellesley, to give some account of the English- 
meri who visited the Nagpur territories in the 18th 
century and to illustrate from the records they have 
left behind them the political and economic condi- 
tion of the Nagpur State in the days of its in- 
^dependence. 

2. "‘Forty years forgotten^' would be a not in- Period to 
appropriate title for this little book. No adequate 
account of the local Marathi dynasty has yet been 
written. The English reader, unless he patiently 
collects the scattered references to the Nagpur 
Marathas in Grant I)uff ^ magnum opus, cannot 
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ascertain even the outlines of local Maratha history 
from the collapse of the Mogul empire to the 
establishment of British ascendancy in 1803 A.D. 
Still less is he able to trace the early British re}a- 
tions with the Nagpur State or follow the fortunes 
of the adventurous Englishmen who in those days 
penetrated the wild country between Bengal, and 
the Bhonsle’s capital at Nagpur. It is partly to 
supply this missing link in the chain of local history 
that I have ventured to prepare the following re- 
view of the British connection with the Nagpur raj 
prior to 1803 A.D. 

English 3. The eastern and southern boundaries of the 

authorities. N§gp^J- State in the 18th century marched with 
those of Bihar, Bengal and the Northern Sarkdrs; 
but no one has hitherto attempted to extract from 
contemporary English records the numerous notices 
of their Maratha neighbour. It is the material 
derived from this hitherto neglected source that has 
encouraged rne to make a special study of the 

period. As this material is inaccessible to the 

general reader and is, indeed, for the most part 
made available now for the first time to officials of 
government, I have thought it best to make my 
own comments as brief as possible and to leave the 
original authorities, so far as space permits, to tell “ 
the story in their own words. This is my excuse 
for the long extracts from these authorities which 
are included in the text. 

4. I have, in order to complete the story, 
sketched the rise of the Nagpur Marathas from 
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their first establishment in Berar; but I would 
make it clear from the outset that I have in no 
sense aspired to make a contributiGn to Maratha 
history. I have atternpted no special study of 
Indian authorities for the period; and have been 
content with the accepted frame-work of Maratha 
history as given in standard English works on the 
subject, merely filling in the detail of particular 
local episodes in which Englishmen took part from 
the material at my disposal. 

5. As this volume is based exclusively on English Value of 
sources of information, it cannot claim to present fecord^ 
any other than an English point of view ; and, at 
first sight, there might seem, particularly in these 
days of rising national Indian sentiment, to be 
some objection to a one-sided presentment of local 
history. But the English evidence for the period, 
though far from complete, is undoubtedly evidence 
of value; and, what is more, it is impartial evi- 
dence. Throughout the 18th century official rela- 
tions between the Nagpur and Calcutta govern- 
ments were consistently amicable. Even, during 
the first Maratha war, when the two States were 
formal enemies, they remained secret friends. The 
impressions of English visitors, drawn from what 
they heard and saw in dealing with the Raja and 
his officers and in travelling to and from Nagpur, 
may have been inaccurate in some respects but 
must have been, in the main, unprejudiced. What 
these men wrote provides us, therefore, with dis- 
passionate notes and opinions on the Nagpur State 
recorded at first hand during residence at its 
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distant capital or on long journeys through its 
extensive territories, then almost a terra incognita 
to Europeans. 

6. So anxious have I been to maintain the im- 
partial character of my evidence that I have 
thought it best to limit the scope of this volume to 
the period of continued '^good neighbourhood and 
mutual civility’' which was rudely terminated by 
the war of 1803 A.D. In that year the British and 
the Marathas of Nagpur took, for the first time, 
opposite sides on the field of battle, with results 
disastrous to the Nagpur State. This merAiber of 
the Maratha confederacy thereafter ceased to be, 
what it had hitherto been, a practically independent 
power; and its history becomes a subject ancillary 
to the general history of the British Empire in 
India. Although, therefore, I have spent some 
time and trouble in collecting the Nagpur 
despatches of Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Richard Jenkins from 1804 A.D. onwards, I have 
preferred to leave these records as material for some 
future history of the period of British intervention. 
I deal in this place exclusively with the days of 
Nagpur’s political autonomy. 
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THE RISE OF THE NAGPUR STATE. 

7. Of the ancestors of the Maratha Rajas of Parsoji 
Nagpur the first to come into prominence was a 
certain Parsoji Bhonsle, a trooper* in the service 
of Shivaji the Great, who distinguished himself 
during that Maratha Chieftain's operations against 
the degenerate forces of the Mogul Emperor 
Aurangzeb. After Aurangzeb's execution of Sam- 
bhaji, the son and successor of Shivaji, in 1689 A.D. 
Rajaram, Sambhaji’s brother, succeeded to the 
headship of the Maratha State ; and, at Rajaram’s 
instance, Parsoji was despatched before the close 
of the 17th century A.D. to give spirit to the 
Marathas in their raids on the Mogul siibah, or 
province, of Berar. He was authorized to fly the 
zari patkd, or golden pennon, and was invested 
with the title of Send Sdheh Subhd, the retention of 
which was afterwards regarded by his descendants 
as essential to the validity of their position. In 
1699 A.D. Rajaram himself made an incursion into 
Berar and, when he quitted it shortly before his 
death, left Parsoji behind him to continue the 
collection of the various levies on that province 
which he himself had begun to raise. From this 
period may be said to date the regular connection 

*He was originally a common Silahdar — a trooper who pro- 
vides his own horse, as distinct from a Bargir who is mounted 
• by the State. (Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, I, 
p. 3^.) The Family Tree of the Nagpur Bhonsles is given 
in Appendix A. 
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of the Nagpur Bhonsle family with Berar, which 
was destined to continue for a hundred years. 

i 8. Shahu Raja, Sambhaji*s son whom Aurangzeb 
had kept a prisoner, was released after Aurangzeb’s 
death in 1707 A.D. in order, by raising an opposi- 
tion to Shivaji II, the son and successor of Rajaram, 
lO cause a split among the Marathas. Parsoji join- 
ed Shahu Raja’s standard. He thus threw in his 
lot with a Chief whose imbecility enabled his 
Peshivdy or Brahman Minister, to appropriate 
all real^pow-er in the State and thereby to 
establish an authority over Parsoji’s successors 
which, as we shall see, they often challenged but 
were never wholly able to disown. Parsoji died 
about 1715 A.D. and his son Kanhoji succeeded to 
his father’s possessions and to the title of Send 
Sdheb Stibhd. In 1719 A.D. Balaji Peshwdp on 
Shahu’s behalf, negotiated the famous settlement 
with the Emperor Muhammad Shah Ghazi by 
which Shahu, besides securing certain districts in 
the neighbourhood of Satara and Poona as swardjy 
or as his own, obtained authority to levy the 
chauth (25 per cent) and sardeshmukhi (10 per cent) 
on the whole revenue of the six stibahs of the 
Deccan. Kanhoji, under the scheme inaugurated 
for the collection of these impositions, received for- 
mal charge of Berar painghdt, or North Berar, and 
took up his permanent residence at Bham, now the 
site of extensive ruins in the modern Yeotmal 


*Grant Duff, I, p. 373. Jenkins {Report of 1826, p. 55) 
says he died about 1709 A.D. 
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district.* He was further authorized to make con- 
quests and exact tribute from the Raj-Gond States 
to the eastward of Berar. Of his operations? in 
these outlymg areas we have no detailed informa- 
tion/ but vve are told that he was ‘*an officer of 
great enterprise who made some partial conquests 
ill Gondwana and headed' one incursion into 
Guttack.’''t ' . ■ - 

9. For reasons which are not disclosed but prob- Raghoji 
ably, as stated in one account, because of irregu- 
iarity in his payments of tribute, t Kanhoji fell into 
disgrace about the year 1734' A.D. and was confined 
at Satara where he .lived, a prisoner at large, for ^ ' 
many years. His place as Send Saheb Subhd was 
taken by a first cousin’s son, Raghoji, called the 
Great. Raghoji secured; his advancement through 
the interest of Shahu Raja himself with whom he 
stood in high favour. **Shahu married him”, 

Grant Duff writes, ''to the sister of one of his own 
"wives of the Shirke family which, except their 
"having the same surname (Bhonsle) and that they 
"may, possibly, have been originally relations and 
"rivals for the hereditary right of Patel (or head- 
"man) of their village. Is the only connection which 
"can be traced between the families of Satara and 
"Nagpur.” § On receiving the sanad or deed of 

* *Berar pahighat (below the passes) as distinct from bdlaghat 
(above the passes) comprised practically all Berar north of the 
Painganga river — vide map facing p. 135 of LyalFs Gazetteer 
of Berar, Bham is described on p. 179 of the same work. 

t Grant Duff, I, pp. 389 and 442. 

tSee p. 226 below. 

§Grant Duff, U p. 442, The British were later led to 
believe that rarsoji was a brother of Shahu Raja- See Appen- 
dix B. For Raghoji’s connection by marriage with Shahu 
Raja, see Appendix A. 
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appointment for Berar, Raghoji gave a bond to- 
maintain a body of 5,000 horse for the service of 
the State; to pay an annual sum of nine lakhs of 
rupees towards the expenses of the Sitara Raja’s 
establishment;* and to remit to the head of the 
government the half of all tribute, prize-property 
and collections, exclusive of ghas-dand,f which 
came into his hands. He also bound himself to 
raise, when required, a body of 10,000 horse with 
which to accompany the Peshwd or proceed on any 
other service.! 

Family pre- 10. Raghoji the Great was the real founder of 
Nagpur^ the Nagpur State. The importance of his position 
Bhonsles. as such has always been recognized in local history. 

It i§ less widely realized how prominent and in- 
dependent a part he played in the general Maratha 
history of his time. As members of the old 
Maratha military aristocracy dating from the time 
of Shivaji, his family enjoyed a higher social status 
than the Chiefs of later date like Sindia and Hoikar. 
The latter again were creations of the Peshwas 
power while the Nagpur Bhonsles owed their 
* elevation, as we have seen, to the Rajas of Satara 
and proclaimed the connection on their official 
seaL§ There was also some affinity between the 
two Bhpnsle families, as is shown by their inter-, 
marriages and by the admitted suitability of 

*The Sketch of 1811 says the nine lakhs was “for the kitchen 
expenses.** 

fForage-money, a levy which the Sena Sakeh Subha had, 
like other Chiefs, been accustomed since the time of Rijaram 
to reserve for himself — Grant Duff, I, pp. 319 and 338. 

tGrant Duff, I, pp. 442 and 551. 

^‘See footnote t on page 51 below. 
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members of the Nagpur family for adoption into 
that of Satara.* When the latter house sank under 
the Peshwa's influence into insignificance, the 
former naturally took the lead in fostering the 
traditional rivalry, of which Maratha society shows 
traces to the present day, between Brahman and 
Maratha (Kshatri) ;t and this, in turn, disposed 
them to side with any movement hostile to the 

*The Nagpur Bhonsles, to strengthen their position, put 
forward claims, mainly based, it would seem, on the 
identity of _ their surname, to blood relationship with the 
house of Satara. Warren Hastings, writing in 1774 A.D., 
describes Sabaji Bhonsle as “descended from the ancient Rajas 
of Satara” and was persuaded that Mudhoji Bhonsle had been 
adopted by Shahu Raja (see page 50 below and Appendix B). 
Neither of these claims can be substantiated; but the Nagpur 
Chiefs’ jealousy of the Peshwa’s power and position received a 
double stimulus from their fictitious interest in the Satara 
gaJdf and from their natural hostility, as Marathas, to a 
Brahman authority. These family pretensions provide the key 
to Nagpur politics in the 18th century and colour most of the 
negotiations of importance which that Court pursued with 
Calcutta, Poona and Hyderabad — a point which, though it 
cannot be elaborated in a sketch of “this character, will be 
sufficiently illustrated in the course of the narrative. For the 
English view of the position of the Nagpur Bhonsle via-a-'ois 
the Satara Raja and the Poona Peshwa see Appendix B. 

fThe age-long struggle between the Brahmans and the 
“Kshatriyas . , . assumed an acute shape in the Deccan as far 
“back as the days of Shivaji when the Brahmans resisted the 
“rising ambitions of the martial classes to assert their social 
“rights. As in those times, so again in this century, political 
“jealousy of the Maratha was a class motive colouring the reh- 
“gioiis issue in the trial of strength that took place from 1901 
“onwards between the ruler of Kolhapur and the Brahman 
“hierarchy.” • (Sir S. Fraser’s Preface to the Memoirs of 
JI, H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur by A. B. Latthe,^ 1924.) 
The term “Maratha” is said by Mr. Latthe to signify the 
caste, “Marhattha” being the name of the people^ This dis- 
tinction has not the support of common use; and in the text 
I have preferred to add “Kshatri” to mark the narrower sig- 
nification wherever this is needed to avoid ambiguity. The 
Brahmans still challenge the claim of the Nagpur Bhonsles to 
Tank as Kshatriyas. See p. 216 below. 
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Peshwd which might redound to their own advant- 
age. ' 

:V: 11. soon after his appointment as Send 

Sdheb Subhd'^ showed signs of antagonism to the 
Peshwd, Baji Rao, Baji Rao found himself in 1738 
A.D.. involved in a desperate struggle with the 
Nizam acting under the full authority of the 
Emperor. He sent an urgent summons to Raghoji 
to join his standard — an order with which the 
latter evaded compliance on the pretence that he 
apprehended an invasion of Berar. Baji Rao 
''wrote, beseeched and threatened'' but without 
effect; and, just when Baji Rao had come to close 
quarters with the Nizam in Bhopal, Raghoji saw 
his chance and made an incursion north of the 
Nerbudda river as far as Allahabad whence, after 
defeating and slaying the Stibahddr, Shujah Khan, 
he returned loaded with booty. This unauthorized 
expedition gave seHous offence to the Peshwd who, 
after his victory over the Nizam, turned his atten» 
tion to the task of chastising Raghoji. But a 
plundering party sent forward into Berar was 
defeated and, the news of the sack of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah reaching Baji Rao about this time, he 
abandoned his purpose. Grant Duff writes in this 
connection, "‘Jealous of the Brahman ascendancy he 
“[Raghoji] meditated a revolution by getting the 
“Raja [Shahu of Satara] into his own power; or, 
“as Shahu had no prospect of an heir, Raghoji may 
“have contemplated the possession of the Maratha 

“supremacy by being adopted as his son 

“Raghoji had many difficulties to overcome in 
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'‘prosecuting a scheme of the kind. Although a 
“party existed inimical to the Peshwd, Baji Rao*s 
"“friends and dependants surrounded the Raja and 
“possessed his ear, if not his entire confidence. 
“Nor could Raghoji Bhonsle nor Dumiji Gaikwar 
“concert a plan or transact the slightest business 
“without Brahman agency. . The subsisting 
“difference between Raghoji and Baji Rao arose 
“from Raghoji’s having plundered the province of 
“Allahabad and not having joined when he was 
“ordered according to the terms on which he held 
“his lands and title. The Peshwd affirmed th.Bt he 
'“had no authority for levying contributions north 
“of the Nerbudda and declared his determination, 
“at the time of his marching from Poona at the 
"“end of 1738, to enforce restitution — not to the* 
“owners but to the Maratha State — and to punish 
“the aggressor. A temporary compromise took 
'“place on the arrival of the Persians at Delhi; but 
“the dispute was unsettled and nothing but a sense 
“of injury to their mutual interests prevented an 
“open war. This state of affairs laid the founda- 
“tion of schemes which had a great effect in extend- 
“ing the spreading, but unstable, power of the 
“Marathas. Unfortunately there are few direct* 
“proofs to illustrate this part of their history. It is, 
“however, certain that Baji Rao and Raghoji had 
“a meeting and that they were reconciled.’'* 

12, Soon afterwards in 1740 A.D. Baji Rao died 
and was, in spite of Raghcji’s support of a rival 


Occupation 
of Garha- ' 
Hand la. 


Grant Duff, I, pp. 472-3. 
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claimant for the post oi Peshw5y succeeded by his 
son, Balaji. But, though the Brahman was victor- 
ious in the intrigue, the Maratha found a counter- 
poise in further military successes. Raghoji had 
already intervened in the affairs of the adjoining 
Raj-Gond State of Deogarh and had pushed his in- 
cursions far beyond it into Cuttack. His expedition 
to Allahabad has already been mentioned, in the 
course of which he made himself master of Garha- 
Mandia. In 1740 A.D., after Baji Rao's death, he 
headed a very successful expedition into the 
Carnatic,* while in 1742 A.D. his Diwan, Bhaskar 
Pant, reduced the Rajas of Chhattisgarh and 
carried an invasion into Bihar. f It was time for 
Balaji to bestir himself. He had recently secured 
from the titular Satara Raja the exclusive right of 
collecting revenues and levying contributions north 
of the Nerbiidda. Fortified by this confirmation 
of his father's claims, he seized the opportunity, 
presented by Raghoji’s own absence in the Carnatic 
and the preoccupation of his Diwan in Bihar, to 
make himself master of the Garha-Mandla kingdom 
which Raghoji had so recently conquered. The 
Pes/nca's seizure of Garha-Mandla near the- 
centre of Raghoji's dominions was a standing 
offence to the Nagpur Bhonsles ; and their efforts 
to recover it, which were successful only after pro- 
tracted negotiations and many disappointments, 

^Described at length in Kincaid and Parasnis, II, pp. 273 — 
280, 

f“In 1742, Calcutta being threatened, the English inhabitants, 
“caused to be dug the imperfect fortification known as the„ 
**Maratha ditcK which long formed the boundary of the set- 
“tlement** (Smith's Oxford History of India, p. 487). 
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will be referred to mbre^lfhan otice in the succeed- 
ing pages. 

13. The Peshwa also put a spoke in the wheel Agreement! 
of' Raghoji’s progress to the. east. ■Bhaskar Rao i 

had been severely defeated by Allahvardi Khan, Ragho^L 
Naicdb of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; and Raghoji, 
who had meanwhile returned from the Carnatic, 
now hastened to avenge the defeat of his Draan. 

The .Emperor, therefore, on his NawdVs behalf 
enlisted the support of Balaji Pcs/m’J by premising 
to confirm him in the government of Malwa. 

Balaji promptly marched through Allahahad to 
Murshidabad and, on Raghoji’s arrival in Bengal, 
defeated him and drove him back towards Berar. 

But the very rapidity of Raghoji’s retreat was a 
menace to his victorious opponent. Balaji was 
fearful of an active combination between Raghoji 
and the Galkw^ar v/hile he himself was busy far 
from home. He had in fact ‘To make his election 
between war v/ith these Maratha Chiefs or the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghoji.’' He chose the 
latter alternative; and a secret compact w’as entered 
into betW'een him and Raghoji in 1744 A.D., design- 
ed to avoid the interference of each with the opera- 
tions of the other. Raghoji was vested wdth the 
sole authority of levying tribute from the whole 
territory from Berar to Cuttack and *was also per- 
mitted to take contributions from Lucknow, Patna, 
and lower Bengal including Bihar; while the 
Peshwas southern and eastern boundaries in 
Hindostan were defined by the Nerbudda, the Son 
and the Ganges.* 


'Grant Duff, I, pp. 501-2. 
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Extetssiott 14. Next year Raghoji was recalled from further 
pos^efs^ons^ ^ disputed succession to 

the principality of Deogarh in which the Raja of 
Chanda was involved. Raghoji’s intervention 
ended in his subjugation of these territories; and 
both Deogarh and Chanda were annexed to his 
dominions in 1745 A.D."^ At the same time the 
Raja of Ratanpur was deposed ; and during the next 
eight or ten years the Maratha yoke was extended 
not only over Deogarh and Chanda but also over 
the whole of Chhattisgarh Ratanpur and 

Raipur) and Sambalpur, while the chiefships 
formerly dependent on these local powers were 
rendered tributary. t Nor did Raghoji’s successes 
end here. On the death of Shahu Raja in 1749 A.D. 
he was summoned to Satara where, as the leader of 
the Maratha (Kshatri) against the Brahman party, 
his attitude had a decisive influence on the course 
of events. His personal ambition ‘Svas now con- 
trolled by the caution of age and the admonition 
of experience'' ; and, in spite of the fact that Shahu's 
adoption of Raghoji's son, Mudhoji, which had 
been strongly canvassed, was negatived by the 
dramatic discovery of a direct heir of Shivaji the 
Great in the person of Ramraja, a son of Shivaji II, 
Balaji Peshwa secured Raghoji in his interest. 
Raghoji approved of Ramraja's succession to the 

*Jenkins gives 1743 A.D. as the date of Raghoii’s final estab- 
lishment in Deogarh, but in the text I follow Grant Duff, I, 
n. 507. Most dates at this period are uncertain as the author- 
ities at my disposal are seldom unanimous in^ this respect. 
It was, presumably, about this time that Raghoji shifted from 
Bham and made Nagpur his capital. 

f Jenkins, p. 56. 
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titular sovereignty, escorted him to Poona and 
received in return for his complaisance new sanads 
for Berar, :Gondwana' and '.Bengal.*^ ■■ 

IS, Raghoji then' turned to make *‘those, acqui- His occupar: 
sitions ' , closed his long- active, 

life with' great reputation among his country- cf^pture of 
men/' :His son, Janoji., w^as sent . into , .Guttack 
to invade Bengal, -That province had ;been Matiikdrug. 
free from the Mari'thasior a whole year,„but they , ' 
novr returned with a keener desire to'possess them- 
selves Oi its resources; and Allahvardi Khan, seeing, 
no alternative,: ceded to the-.m "in '17Sb A.D. ' the 
whole province of. Orissa as far north as Balasore.f 
“Twelve .lakhs oi rupees, in lieu of further claims, 

“was the amount which was settled as the of 

“Bengal and Bihar; but the reason of Raghoji's 
“accepting a sum so inadequate is found in the 
“events which were passing in the Deccan, As 
“soon as the Pesh-a^a and Salabat Jang (the Nizam) 

“went to war,J Raghoji surprised and took Guwii- 
“garh and Narnaia, made himself master of Manik- 
“drug, occupied the districts dependent on these 


* Another version of this affair h given in Warren Hastings’ 
minute of the 9th of July 1778 A. D. (:ee pp. 50-51 below), obvious- 
ly inspired by someone anxious to magnify the political import- 
ance of the Nagpur ’Raja. See also Appendix B. For details 
cf the dramatic discovery referred to in the text see Kincaid 
and Parac-nis, History of the Maraiha People, II, p. 291 et seq. 

fThe story of the conquest of Orissa by the Nagpur Mara- 
thas is told at length on pp. 45^ — 486 of Stewart’s History of 
Bengal (1813). 

JBalaji actively engaged in the long war of succession 
in Hyderabad which ensued upon the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
in 1748 A.n. Grant Duff, I, p. 524 et seq. 
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^"forts and not only laid the whole country between 
^‘the Painganga and Godavari under contribution 
^'but drove out the Mogul thdnas [military posts] 
^‘and established his own/’* He had subsequently 
to withdraw his garrisons to behind the Painganga; 
but, nevertheless, this extension was one of the first 
importance to him both politically and strategically. 
Gswilgarh became the chief fortress of his kingdom 
and remained continuously in the possession 
of his family until 1822 A.D., save when 

occupied for a short time by the Nizam in 1775 
A.D.t and again when seized by the British in 1803 
A.d 4 When thus at the zenith of his prosperity 
Raghoji Bhonsle died in 1755 A. D.§ 

16. It will be convenient at this point to take 
stock of the position which Raghoji the Great had 
established. To make that position clear his status 
in Berar must be distinguished from his status in 
the areas further east. ‘‘The Bhonsle family never 
“pretended to anything like sovereignty In Berar. 
“They quartered themselves on the country as mili- 
“tary commanders with authority (which soon be- 
“came hereditary) to levy the Maratha dues and to 
“realize large assignments for the support of their 
“troops. But even in the exercise of this power 

■ *Grant Duff. I, p. 534, 
fSee Grant Duff, 11, p. 60. 

‘tSee p. 181 below. 

§Grant Duff (I, p, 550) places Ra;^ho 3 i's death in March 
1753. Kincaid and Parasnis (III, p. 35} say he died of dysen- 
tery on the 14th ol February 1755 a.d. and add that “thirteen 
Maratha ladies had, in his ^lonour, thrown themselves on his 
ffarrung pyre.’" Jenkins (p. 56) supports the date 1755 a.d. The 
local Marathi chronicles say that Raghoji had thirteen wives, 
of whom eight only became $aii. 
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“they were nominally subject to the PesWa, while 
“the Nizam’s share in the revenue was always for- 
“mally admitted. . . . The districts were called 
“do-amli, that is, ‘jointly administered’ ; and in all 
“the revenue papers the collections are divided, the 
“Maratha share being usually sixty per cent.”* 

“The Bhonsles posted their officers all over the 
“province, they occupied it with their troops, they 
-‘collected more than half the revenue and they 
“fought among themselves for possession of the 
“right to collect. But, with the ex:ception of a few 
"‘parganahs ceded to the Peshwd, the Nizam 
“through all his misfortunes has constantly main- 
“tained his title as de jure sovereign of this country, 

^‘and it was always admitted by the Marathas.”t 

17. Eastward of Berar (which was understood by .His status 
the Marathas to include only so much of that old 
Mogul province as was still subject to the Nizam) Chhattis- 
Raghoji v/as able to assert a territorial title which, 
though nominally subordinate to the Satara Raja 
and through him to the Peshwd, was practically 
independent and was, at any rate, exclusive. To 

^Lyall’s Gczeitccr of B^rar, pp. 12S-6. 

fLyall’s Gazetteer of Berar, p. 122. I would only add that 
to translate the term do-amli „ as “jointly administered’" is 
raisleadin^. The Marathas had no concern with the administra- 
tion of Berar but only with the collection of its revenues. 

In 1803 A.D. Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote of Berar to Col. 

Stevenson, “The government has, in fact, been in the hands 
“of the Nizam; and hjs officers are already in all the principal 
“places in the country. The Raja [of Nagpur] had the largest 
“share of the revenue; but he collected the money by sending 
“his kdrkuns (clerks) into the different districts, at the time 
“the revenues were paid, or by having, them constantly residing 
*‘in the districts at the same time that the Nizam’s officers 
*\vere carrying on the business of the government.” (Welling- 
ton’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 605.) 
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be historically precise, Deoiarh, Chanda, C^h 
garh and Sambalpur were all, as much as Berar 
under the Nisam, component parts of the old 
Mogul empire; and, to be logical, it should have 
been as difficult in these cases as in Berar for 
Raghoji to assert an exclusive territorial title. But 
these remoter kingdoms had all after Aurangzeb’s 
- death become independent and had discarded even 
that nominal allegiance to ||ie Emperor which the 
Nizam alv/ays professed ana this, coupled %vith the^ 
fact that' the Chiefs of these estates, .unlike the 
Nizam In this respect also, were not strong enough 
to resist Raghoji, enabled him to assert an 
exclusive right of possession or, in other words, of 
levying tribute which, as we have seen, was formally 
recognized by Balaji Peshxtm in 1744 A.D. To quote 
Sir Alfred Lyall again, ‘^After Aurangzeb's death 
‘‘the rimis-Wardha country must have revolted. 
“Raghoji found the Deogarh Chief independent 
“and the Chanda Chief in possession of Wun taluk 
“westward of the river. He suppressed them both 
“and seized their dominions, which he treated as 
“conquered territory — nof as part of Berar where 
“he only claimed to share the revenue."'* Raghoji 
and the Peshwa, in short, regarded Deogarh and 
Chanda as suitable for complete absorption in the 
Maratha dominions. t And a similar claim to ex- 
clusive sovereignty was asserted over the other 

*Lyairs Gazetteer of Berar, p. 136. 

fSir R. Jenkins (Report of 1826, p. 75) attaches political 
Significance to certain formal relations which subsisted between 
Raghoji and the Raj-Gond Chiefs of Deogarh, He writes 
“The Bhonsle family founds its right to the government of 
“Deogarh on a treaty with its original possessors 
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more easterly possessions which came into Raghoji’s 
hands. In Ghhattisgarh the Rajas of Raipur and 
Ratanpur were totally suppressed; in Sambalpur 
the local Chief was made tributary, though he was 
never— owing, probably, to the nature of the 
country— brought for very long under adequate 
control; while in Orissa Raghoji’s title was defined 
by treaties executed by the Nawab of Bengal. 

18. Before his death, then, Raghoji the Great Exteat of 
had laid the foundations of a territorial State, 
nominally subordinate to the Head of the Maratha 
Empire,whichcomprisedthefollowingareas: — 

I.— The former Raj-Gond States of Deogarh 
and Chanda with their dependencies, 
n. — ^I'he former Rajput States of Chhattisgarh 
(Ratanpur and Raipur) with their de- 
pendencies. 

III. — The Rajput State of Sambalpur with its 
dependencies. 

“It has probably been less from a sense of obligation than 
policy and convenience that they have allowed any marks 
“of the original itrjns of their entry into Deogarh to be pre- 
“served — of convenience for internal government,. . . .... . 

“of policy for foreign purposes, perhaps, as allaying jealousy 
“or as indicating that their dominion was obtained from the 
“ruler of the country and not from tht Peshwa or the Raja 
“of Satarli, though permitted by the latter and accomplished 
“by Raghoji whilst holding the hi^h oi Sena Saheb Sub ha 

“and Collector of the chaxith of Berar.’’ But the outward form 
of Raj-Gond sovereignty in Deogarh can hardly have had any 
value “for foreign purposes’*. Otherwise the same fiction 
would, surely, have been maintained in Raghoji’s relations with 
Chhattisgarh and Chanda also. His “treaty” with the Raj- 
Gond Chief was the product, more probably, of Raghoji’s 
previous relations with that ruler j in the course of which he 
gradually rose from being a servant to being the master of 
the Deogarh government. 
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IV —The Mogul province of Orissa with its 
dependencies. 

Over this wide tract of country he asserted an 
exclusive right to the collection of the revenue. 
From Bengal and Bihar he claimed an annual pay- 
ment of twelve of rupees by way of chauth. 

In Berar he claimed the right to share the revenue 
with the Nizam under the curious system of do- 
amli, besides appropriating to himself the fortresses 
of Gawilgarh, Narnala and Manikdrug wdth the 
districts immediately dependent on them. 

19. It adds to the confusion of a naturally con- 
fusing situation to find that English writers con- 
stantly refer to the Nagpur Bhonsles as the ‘‘Rajas 
of Berar’"— thus, by implication, crediting them 
Vfith sovereign rights over an area in which they 
had neither an exclusive revenue interest nor ex- 
clusive territorial possession. In Clive’s time the 
mistake is not so apparent; and his emissary, Motte, 
in his narrative of 1766 A.D. refers to Janoji as the 
Nagpur Raja. But Hastings had no other nam.e 
for Sabaji or Mudhoji than Raja of Berar — a prov- 
ince which he describes in a minute of 1774 A.D. 
as adjoining the southern and western boundaries 
of Bengal. Rennell, the famous geographer of 
Hastings’ time, gave confirmation to this error. 
Writing in 1785 A.D. he maintained that “ in the 
“general division of the empire the st^bah of Berar 
“is unquestionably meant to include the whole tract 
“between Khandesh and Orissa.”* But there was 

*Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 1785 edition. Section VII* 
pp, 105—112. 
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no one name for the heterogeneous collection of 
States, independent and tributary, which for a 
hundred years came under the semi-centralized 
control of the Nagpur Marathas. Moreover, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall long ago pointed out, ‘‘the title 
“ ‘Raja of Berar' bears in its style evidence of 
“being an European misnomer . . . The Maratha 
“conquerors never assumed territorial designations. 

■ ‘The Bhonsle Chief’s highest title (Sena Sdheb) was 
“official; and, even if he had obtained undisturbed 
“possession of Berar, . . . . he would never have 
“styled himself Raja of Berar.”* 

*Lyairs Gazetteer of Berar, p. 126, footnote. The name of 
Berar or, as it is written and pronounced in- Marathi, Warhar 
originally signified the tract on the banks of the Wardha river. 
(“Its original name was Wardatat from Warda, the river of 
/-that name, and tat, a bank”, Jarrett’s Ain-i-A kbari, 11, p. 228.) 
r would hazard the conjecture that the adjoining area known 
as Nimar originally signified in the same way the tract on the 
banks of the Nerbudda or Narmada river. 



CHAPTER III. 


Janoji 

Bhonsle. 


His submis 
sion to the 
Peshwa. 


. MOTTE’S NARRATIVE , OF 1766/ a.d. • 

20. Raghoji at his death in 1755 A.D. left four 
sons— Janoji, MudEoji, Bimbaji and Sabiji. His 
place at the head of affairs was taken by Janoji. 
Mudhoji, a younger half-brother of Janoji but by 
an elder wife of Raghoji, "^excited to opposition by 
the Peshwa who was jealous of the rapid rise of 
the Nagpur State/'* opposed his succession but 
was reduced to obedience ; and Janoji, on agreeing 
to the terms to which his father had subscribed, 
obtained from the Peshwa formal investiture as 
Send Sdheb Suhhd and sanction to the treaty with 
Allahvardi Khan which had transferred Orissa to 
Raghoji's possession in 1751 A.D.t Mudhoji was 
given Chanda as an appanage; Bimbaji received 
Chhattisgarh; while Sabaji retained Darwha in 
Berar which he had previously received from the 
Nizam. J 

. 21. Janoji exhibited but few of the military 

qualities of his father. He has been given some 

*Jenkins* Report of 1826, p. 56. 

tGrant Duff, I, pp. 550-1- For the terms of Janoji^s agree- 
ment see p. 8 above. 

tSabaji’s ja^ir in Berar, which was a foreign State, seems 
curious. But such arrangements were customary. Later 
another cadet of the Nagpur house (Chimnaji) was given 
Garha-Mandla as a jagir by the Peshwa, though it formed no 
part of the Nagpur dominions at that time. See Jenkins, p. 76, 
and also pp. 100 and 102 below. 
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credit as a civil administrator; but he failed alto- 
gether to maintain the strong position vis a vis the 
PeshwM.: which he inherited from Raghoji the 
Great. He joined in Intrigues against the Nizam 
but was completely defeated by him in 1759, A.D.^ 
He took no part in the disastrous battle of Panipat 
in 1/61 A.D...; but, after the death of Balaji 
ill' the' same' year, was: foolishly tempted, by an ill- 
conceivecl revival ' of the scheme for the advance- 
ment of his house ' tO' 'the position of regent ,,in 
place of thePeshwd^f io join hands- with the Nizam. 
The- latter hoped to take advantage of the old 
jeaiousy between the Brahmans .and the Marathas 
(Kshatris) ; but after some fighting, in the course 
of .ivhich. Poona was plundered, -Janoji in 1763 A.D. 
iurned upon his Maliomedan ally at the 
battle of Rakshasbhuwan.t His double treach- 
ery, first towards the Peshwd and then towards the 
Nizam, only served to secure him the lasting en- 
mity of both. In 1766 A.D. the Peshwd and the 
Nizam combined against him and wrested from 
him three-fourths of the territory he had received 
as his reward for deserting the Mahomedan.§ 
Three years later he v/as made to disgorge the 
remaining one-fourth, Nagpur was plundered and 
he was compelled to sign an agreement at Kanka- 
pur acknowledging his subordination to the 
Peshwd, treaty or, in the language of the 

'‘Peshwd who did not admit the independence 

*Grant Duff, I, p. 588. 

fSee p. 10 above. 

JGrant Duff, I, pp. 636-7. 

%lbid,, I, p. 644, 
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"'which treaty implies, an agreement was concluded 
"on terms extremely favourable to the Peshwa on 
"the 23rd March ^1769 A.D.]— eleven days prior to 
"the masterly manoeuvres by which Haidar Ali 
"dictated a peace to the English at the gates of 
"Madras. The agreement between Midbav Rao 
'‘Peshwa and Janoji Bhonsle, Sena Saheb Stibhd, 
"was concluded at the village of Kankapur on the 
"north bank of the Bhima near Brimeshwar and 
"consisted of 13 articles, by which Janoji restored 
"the remainder of the districts he had received for 
"deserting the Moguls at Rakshasbhuwan . . . . 
"The tribute of ghds-ddnd, hitherto levied by the 
"Send Saheb Suhhd from the Peshwd's districts in 
"Aurangabad, was discontinued; and, in lieu of 
"such tribute due from any other district belonging 
"to the Peshwa or Nizam Ali, a stipulated sum 
"was to be fixed and paid by an order upon the 
"Collectors; but, in case the Moguls should not pay 
"the amount, the Send Saheb Subhd should be at 
"liberty to levy it by force; he was neither to in- 
"crease nor diminish his military force without 
"permission from the Peshwa and to attend v/hen- 
"ever his services were put in requisition ; to pro- 
"tect no disaffected Sildhddrs nor to receive 
"deserters from the Peshwa' s army; to maintain no 
"political correspondence with the Emperor of 
"Delhi, the Subahdar of the Deccan, the English, 
"the Rohillahs and the Nawdb of Oude. A Vakil 
""was permitted to reside with the English in Orissa 
"and at the court of Nizam Ali, but his business 
■"was to be strictly confined to revenue affairs. 
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‘"Janoji Bhbmle also submitted to pay a tribute of 
‘"rupees five lafe/xs and one (5,00,001) by five annual 
“instalments. On the other hand, the Peshwa 
“agreed not to molest Janoji’s districts by marching 
“his forces towards Hindoatan by any unusual 
“route ; to pay no attention to the pretensions of 
“his relations as long as he continued their just 
“rights; he was to be permitted to send a force 
“against the English, W’ho were represented as 
“troublesome in Orissa, provided his troops were 
“not required for the service of the State. There 
“are a variety of other items mentioned in the 
“agreement but the above are the most important. 
“The form of the Send Sdheh Subha ^ dependence 
^upon the Peshwa is maintained throughout; but 
‘"it seems more particularly marked by avoiding 
“the usual terms of an offensive and defensive 
“alliance, instead of which the Peshwa agrees, at the 
“request of the Send Sdheh Subhd, to assist him 
“with troops in case of an invasion of his territories 
“by any other power.’’* Janoji died in 1772 A.D. 
having, during the 17 years he was on the 
gaddi, allowed himself to fall from the position 
of an equal rival of the Poona Peshwa to one of 
admitted dependence on that minister, without 
securing an equivalent of any kind in wealth or 
territory. t 

*Grant Duff, I, pp. 663-4, For the garbled Nagpur version 
of this treaty, see p. 230 below. 

^fKincaid and Parasnis give three different dates for Janoji s 
death (see History of the Maratha People, Vol. Ill, pp. 51, 
104 and 121). Jenkins gives May 1772 A.D. and is supported 
by Forster’s sketch of 1788 A.D. (see p. 229 below.) I, there- 
fore, take this date rather than 1773 A.D, given by Grant Duff 
(Vol. I, p. 697). 
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22, It is during Janoji's reign that we find, for 
the first time, a political interest in the Nagpur 
State awakening among the British in Bengal and 
that we can glean from the English records of the 
period some impressions of the Nagpur Chief and 
of the eastern provinces over which his sway ex- 
tended. The Northern Sarkdrs, contiguous with 
Janoji's dominions, passed into the hands of the 
British in 1759 A.D., while their acquisition of the 
districts of Burdwan and Midnapur in the follow- 
ing year brought them into still closer relations 
with the Nagpur Bhonsle. 

23. I have referred in the preceding chapter 
to the treaty of 1751 A.D. between Raghoii Bhonsle 
and Allahvardi Khan, the Nawdb of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, by which the former obtained posses- 
sion of Orissa and the promise of an annual pay- 
ment of 12 Idhhs of rupees as the c/mnf/i of Bengal 
and Bihar. The stipulated tribute had by 1761 
A.D. fallen into arrears; and this gave Sheo Bhat, 
the Maratha Siihahddr in Orissa, an excuse for 
invading Bengal in that year. He withdrew his 
forces without coming into collision with the troops 
that were sent against him; but the incursion gave 
offence to Vansittart, the English Governor, who 
proposed to Mir O^sim, the Bengal Nawdb, that 
they should combine to expel the Marathas from 
Cuttack. It was only Mir Qasim's unwillingness to 
incur the heavy cost of the expedition that prevent- 
ed Vansittart from giving practical effect to his 
proposal.* 

*Gr.ant Duff, I, p. 650, and Calendar of Persian Correspond- 
ence, III, p. lx. 
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24. The subsequent establishment of the British Clive aims 
as de facto rulers of Bengal and Bihar made them 
still more anxious to bring Orissa under their con- 
trol, as this would have given continuity to their 
possessions all along the coast from Bengal to 
Madras. Accordingly, soon after Clive had, by 
the acquisition of the office of Di-wan in Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa,* set the seal upon the growing 
sovereignty of the East India Company in the two 
major provinces, he made a definite attempt to 
secure possession of Orissa also — not by force but 
by negotiation. In 1766 A.D. he sent a Mr. Thomas 
Motte on a mission to Nagpur, "to sound the offi- 
cers of Janoji’s Court whether he would not cede 
the province of Orissa for an annual tribute”, so 
as to "give a contiguity to the British dominions 
in India which would strengthen them greatly.” 

Motte himself has left a record of his negotiations; 
and the following extract therefrom explains the 
situation at the time. "During the last year Janoji 
"had engaged himself in the pay of Nizam Ali to 

*It is sometimes suggested that the British were justified in 
accepting the of Orissa in 1765 A.D., in spite of the 

transfer of that province ^ to Raghoji by Allahvardi Khan in 
1751 A.D,, because a portion of Orissa, comprising the whole 
of the Midnapur and part of the Hooghly district, had remain- 
ed in the hands of the Bengal Na"j>:ab (Smith's Oxford His- 
iory, p. 488, f. n. 1 and Baden Powell’s Land Systems of 
British India, I, pp. 392 and 473.) But Midnapur and Hooghly 
had ever since 1706 A.D. been definitely incorporated in Ben- 
gal (Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 370). The whole of 
Orissa, as it stood in 1751 A.D., had been transferred to 
Raghoji; and the subsequent grant to the British of the diwani 
in this province was a nominal concession, probably included 
because,^ under the Moguls, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa had long 
forrded an administrative unit and the Emperor was unwilling, 
even by implication, to admit in favour of the Marathas a 
diminution of his sovereign rights in any part of it. 
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‘"attack the Peshwa; but, at the conclusion of an 
“unsuccessful campaign in June last, his troops, 
“being considerably in arrears, were left in charge 
“of the Nizam’s baggage while his ally crossed 
“the Kistna, at that time swelled by the rains. 
“This was too tempting an opportunity for a 
“Maratha to miss. Fie plundered the baggage, 
“paid his troops \vith the plunder and made 
“Nizam Ali his inveterate enemy, who instantly 
“clapped up a peace with Madhav Rao.* Janoji, 
“thus left to the mercy of his rival, was attacked 
“at the opening of the present campaign in Nov- 
“ember. He was defeated in a general engage- 
“ment; his capital Nagpur was taken and burnt in 
"‘February ; and he was glad to accept of such terms 
“of peace as Madhav Rao would grant him.t® 
"TJhawani Pandit [the Maratha Governor of 
“Orissa], therefore, wrote me his master must 
“give up all thoughts of an alliance with the 
“English at present . . . . . . The reverse of the 
“fortunes of Janoji obliged me to make a total 
“alteration in my plan of operations and to give 
“up all thoughts of a journey to Nagpur. ’’f The 
Motte’s terms, how^ever, which Motte was authorized to 
negotiations, offer Janoji are disclosed by the account of his con- 
versations with Bhaw^ani Pandit, whom he met both 
on his outward and homeward journeys. When 

*The episode of Janoji’s treachery occurred at the battle of 
Rakshasbhuwan on the banks of the Godavari in 1763, not at 
the Kistna in 1765 A.D. See p. 23 above. 

fit was, on this occasion that Janoji had to surrender three- 
fourths of the territory which he had received as a reward for 
his defection at Rakshasbhuwan. 

tEarly European Travellers, p, 29. 
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Bhawani Pandit emphasized the just claim Janoji, 
his master, had on the Company for the arrears of 
the tribute of Bengal and Bihar, “I seized this lucky 
opening’", says Motte, '‘entered at once on the 
“discussion of the point, and answered I under- 
“stood the revenues of Orissa were made over to 
“Janoji in lieu of the tribute of the three prov- 
“inces,* and that the best mode v/hich could be 
“adopted was to restore it to the Company, who 
“should pay a stipulated sum and send a resident to 
“the Court of Nagpur as a hostage. I urged that 
“by so doing a mutual confidence would be form- 
“ed between that Court and the government of Cal- 
“cutta for the advantage of both. Janoji’s situa- 
“tion was at that time extremely critical. A bitter 
“inveteracy had arisen between him and Madhav 
“Rao the in effect the sovereign of Poona, 

“w^hile he became detested by the Nizam of the 
“Deccan, his only ally, for his treachery at the 
“conclusion of the last campaign. The Peshwd 
“resolved to make him feel the weight of his 
“resentment. Bhawani Pandit was too good a 
“statesman not to comprehend the use which 
“might be made of an alliance with the English. 

“He caught the idea with the vivacity of a Mara- 
“tha, told me the interests of his Court and ours 
“were the same, that he would write what he had 
“said to Janoji and desired me to write to Lord 
“Clive/’t 

25. Proposals of a similar kind were placed Clive's 
before the Directors of the East India Company 


*See footnote to p. 31 below. -- -q 
fEarly European Travellers, pp. 17-15. 
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in a despatch written by Clive shortly before he 
left India in 1767 A. D. '‘I doubt not that the 
‘"peace of Bengal may be preserved many years, 
“especially if a firm alliance be established with 
“the Subah ol the Deccan and if Jahoji, the Nag- 
“pur Raja, be satisfied with the cftani/r proposed 
“to which, I think, he is in justice and equity 
“strictly entitled. . . . . With Janoji it is our in- 
“terest to be upon terms of friendship, for which 
“purpose a Vakil has been despatched, as 
“appears upon the Committee's proceedings; and 
“I would recommend your settling of the chautk 
“with him agreeably to the plan I have proposed, 
'"viz., that we shall pay sixteen lakhs upon condi- 
“tion that he appoint the Company ZfJtnindar of 
“the Balasore and Cuttack countries which, though 
“at present of little or no advantage to Janoji,. 
“would in our. possession produce nearly sufficient 
“to pay the whole amount of the chauth. What- 
“ever the deficiency may be, it will be overbalanced 
“by the security and convenience we shall enjoy 
“of free and open passage by land to and from 
“Madras, all the countries between the two Presi- 
“dencies being under our influence; but I would 
“not by any means think of employing force to 
“possess ourselves of those districts ; the grant 
“of them must come from him with his own con- 
“sent and, if that cannot be obtained, we must 
“settle the ehauth upon the most moderate terms 
we can. * 


*Talboys Wheeler's Early Records of British India, pp. 
346 - 7 . 
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26. At first Clive’s scheme, which was adopted Failure of 
by his successor, Verelst, seemed liJkely to succeed. fQ^^^orissa^^ 
SheG Bhat, the Subahdar oi Grissa, when ousted 
from his post by Janoji’s orders, had rebelled 
agamst his master; and Clive had despatched 
a force into Orissa to suppress him. Janoji 
was encouraged by this conciliatory action on the 
part of the British and sent his Vakil, Udaipuri 
Gosain, to Murshidabad to pursue negotiations in 
regard to the cession of Orissa. The Company’s 
Vakil ingeniously argued in the course of the dis- 
cussion that Allahvardi Khan had agreed to pay 
12 lakhs OL rupees as chmith for all the three prov- 
inces and that, thereiore, if the Marathas wanted 
the stipulated chauth, it would only be logical for 
them to hand back possession of Orissa.* Verelst 
eventually offered three years’ chauth in ready 
money if the Marathas would vacate. Janoji, of 
course, vehemently and very justly, challenged the 
British interpretation of the treaty of 1751 A.D., but 
eventually professed his readiness to accept 
Verelst’s terms, provided that the agreement in 
which they were embodied was signed and sealed 
by the King of England himself. But, having got 
as far as this, Janoji would go no further. He 
avoided coming to any definite agreement ; and the 


*This explains Motte’s remark (see p. 29 above) that he 
“understood the revenues of Orissa were made over to 
Janoji in lieu of the tribute of the three provinces,*’ But 
this was nonsense. Allahvardi Khan agreed in 1751 A.D. to 
pay 12 lahks (in addition to the assignment of Orissa) on con- 
dition that the Marathas did not enter Bengal or Bihar, The 
terms of the treaty are quoted in Hunter’s Orissa, II, p. 30. 
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negotiations were protracted to such a length that 
they had in the end to be abandoned. '‘I once 
flattered myself/" Verelst wrote in a letter to the 
Council on the 16th of December 1769 A.D., '‘that 
“Janoji Bhonsle would have acceded to a treaty 

"for the cession of Orissa; but after three 

"years of negotiation, much trouble and some ex- 
"pense no progress has been made towards a con- 
"clusion ; on the contrary, he has studiously avoid- 
"ed any declaration of his sentiments."" When, 
therefore, the Peshwa, Madhav Rao, attacked 
Janoji Bhonsle in 1769 A.D., as already mentioned, 
the British turned a deaf ear to Jano]i"s appeals for 
help. The latter, in his resentment, refused after- 
wards to allow British troops to Pass through 
Cuttack on their way from Madras to Bengal ; but 
this was all the. retaliation of which he was cap- 
able.* The upshot of the matter was that Janoji 
retained possession of Orissa while the British 
continued to refuse the chmith. There was some 
solid justification for this refusal, in spite of 
CIive"s admission that strict "justice and 
equity’" were on Janoji’s side. The chauth 
was an imposition levied by the Marathas 
as the price of their forbearance from ravag- 
ing Bengal and Bihar, as the treaty of 1751 
A.D. quite clearly stated; and, obviously, if the 
British were strong enough to defend their territory 
against Marathi inroads they were justified in 
withholding the They, did, in fact, refuse 

to pay it; and it is a significant indication of Janoji’s 

*(^alendar^^^of 4 i^fi^si^-'CQrr,e^o.n^ III, pp. xix-xx. 
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weakness and of the strength of the British that 
this refusal never led to any active reprisals. The 
question of the was raised later, as we shall 

see, in 1781 A.D.,* and again just after Warren 
Hastings had left the country in 1785 A.D.;t but 
the claim was never again seriously pressed except 
as an argument to embarrass the British govern- 
ment in the course of other negotiations. 

27. Before closing this brief sketch of Janoji’s 
reign and of his relations with the British, I may 
refer to Motte’s Narrative of a Journey to the 
Diamond Mines of Sambalpur. This contempor- 
ary description of the eastern provinces of Janoji’s 
dominions was written in 1766 A.D. and is of interest 
as providing a detailed account of the first visit 
a British representative to the Nagpur State.! 
Motte was a free merchant of Calcutta whom Clive, 
being then at a great loss for means of remitting 
money to England, § despatched to Sambalpur to 
endeavour to open the diamond trade, to make 
enquiries into the state of the Marathas and to 


*See p. 74 below. 

fSee p. 85 below. 

JMotte records that a Captain or Mr. Mallock had been to 
Sambalpur before him when Henry Vansittart was Governor 
Bengal (1760 — 64), But this previous visit seems to have 
been exclusively concerned with the purchase of diamonds, 
for which Sambalpur was famous, and I know of no other 
mention of it. (See Early European Travellers, pp, 1 and 32.) 

§Even down to a much later period ^‘modern financial faci- 
lities did not exist. There was no paper money, no funded 
debt and no machinery of extensive credit. Each campaign 
had to be financed by chests full of coin.’* Oxford History, 
p. 560. 


Motte’s 

Narratitra 
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sound the officers of Jinoji’s Court as to the possi- 
bility of negotiating the cession of Orissa. The 
following extracts give some idea of the adven- 
turous nature of the expedition upon which^ in 
eompariy with a Mr. Raby, an English servant, 
named Charles Smith, and a small body of 
sepoys, Motte had the boldness to embark." 

^"'May 2Sthj 1766 , — I halted this night at Jujum- 
"'sura, where I halted the 29th, next day, and sent 
^hhe ambassador before me to the capital to signify 
"hny arrival to the Raja [of Sumbalpur]. He sent 
‘'a person back to acquaint me that the Raja was 
'‘dead, but that his son, Abhai Singh, who had 
''succeeded him, would be very glad to see me. 
“He desired me to march the next day to Manes- 
“war, within five miles of Sambalpiir, whither th^ 
“Raja would send his brother to meet me. 
Motte’s “Mr/y SOfli , — I did so and encamped, as he re- 
“quested, in a very pleasant grove, for the day was 
fting:. “intensely hot which was the signal for the change 
“of the monsoon. In the evening about nine 
“there came on a severe storm of thunder and rain. 
“I had a large spare tent in which the baggage was 

*Little is known of Motte. He is found living at Benares 
in 1773 A.D. {Selectnnis from VortHyn Department Papers, I, 
53.) Thence he moved to Hooghly where Warren Hastings 
atid his wife used to visit Mrs. Motte, who was a great friend ^ 
Mrs Hastings and accompanied her to England in 1784 A.D. For 
some time Motte held a Police appointment in Calcutta where 
his name is still preserved in ‘‘MotCs Lane.** About 1781 A.D. 
he got into financiaj difficulties and in 1783 is found petitioning 
his creditors to consent to his release from prison. (Ec/ioes 
from old Calcutta, third edition, p. 105, footnote.) He is 
last heard of in 1802 when he is described as “well and cheer- 
ful but breaking, and his faculties a little impaired/* (Sydney 

Grier, Letters of Warren Hastings to his wife, p. 435.) 
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'‘put. The sepoys and servants retiring thither for 
“shelter and fastening it down as close as possible, 
“the lightning struck the iron pin at the top of the 
“tent pole and the end of the bayonet of the sentry, 
“whom it instantly killed. It was conducted by the 
“pole to the spare ammunition at the foot of it 
“which, by its explosion, struck ■ eveiy^^ man sense- 
“less who was on his legs but had little effect on 
“those W'ho were lying down. The lining of the 
“tent being serge, the baggage took fire and burnt 
“all such as were rendered senseless by the rarefac* 
“tion of the air. The pain roused such as were 
“not quite dead who ran into the tent where I was 
“lying very ill in the dark, for the storm had extin- 
“guished all the candles. It was with difficulty I 
^got a light ; but, when it came, never were my eyes 
“struck with so terrible a scene ! Conceive thirty 
“poor wretches, on whose black skins the livid 
“marks of the fire were most visible, standing stark- 
“naked round my bed imploring, with the most 
“horrid screams, something to relieve their intoler- 
“able pains from a fellow-creature exhausted by a 
“long fit of illness. .Excess of agony had banished 
“respect; two or three of them had even thrown 
“themselves upon the bed. I rose; the tent was 
“by this time over shoes in water. I had their 
“burnings anointed with oil. I sat myself on my 
“elbow chair and spent the most terrible nighi 
“of my life among the shrieks and groans of 
“those miserable men, of whom nine expired 
“before morning and seven the next day.’'* 


*Earty European Travellers, pp. 31-2. 
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28. On May the 31st with the remnant of his 
escort Motte entered Sambalpur — his arrival being 
‘'rather like a funeral than the conclusion of a 
successful march"" — only to find the town "in great 
confusion"". Three successive prime ministers had 
been murdered in the space of 18 months; and 
Motte had to wait until the last to seize office had 
stabilized his position before he could proceed to 
business. It was not till the 16th of July that he 
was able to visit the junction of the Ib and Maha> 
nadi rivers, where the diamonds were said to be 
found, when he was soon convinced of the im- 
possibility of procuring them in quantities suffi- 
cient for his purpose.'^' His narrative then con- 
tinues : ''July 19fh , — On my return from this place, 
"I paid a visit to the Naik Bans [?Nag bans], the 
"great snake worshipped by the mountainous 
"Rajas, which, they say, is coeval with the world 
"which at his decease will be at an end. His habi- 
"tation was a cavern at the foot of a rock, at the 
"opening of which was a plain of 400 yards sur- 
"rounded by a moat. I understood he generally 
"came out once a week, against which time such as 
"make religious vows carry kids or fowls and 
"picquet them on the plain. About nine in the 
"morning his appearance was announced to me ; 
"stood on the banks of the moat opposite the 
"plain. He was unwieldy, thicker in proportion 


*There is a full account of the diamond workings in the 
Mahanadi near Sambalpur to be found on pages 30 — 37 of 
A Manual of the Geology of India, Part III, Economic Geo- 
logy by V. Ball, published by Government in 1881. 
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"'to his length than snakes usually are, and seemed 
"'of that species the Persians call azhdaha. There 
"was a kid and some fowls picqueted for him. He 
"took the kid in his mouth and was some time 
"squeezing his throat to force it down while he 
"threw about his tail with much activity. He then 
"rolled along to the moat where he drank and 
"wallowed in the mud. He returned to his cavern. 
"Mr. Raby and I crossed the water in the after- 
"noon and supposed, from his print in the mud, 
"his diameter to be upwards of two feet. A few 
"days after I returned from this trip, Raby was 
"seized with the fever of the country* We sat 
"down to tea in the afternoon when he looked and 
"talked very wildly. I took him by the hand, felt 
"him in a strong fever and advised him to go to 
"bed from whence he never rose but, to the hour 
"of his death on the third day, continued light- 
"headed. Charles Smith, my European servant, 
"died with the same symptoms. When I read the 
"funeral service over him I could not but seriously 
"reflect there was no one left to perform the same 
’"duty over me."^' Motte eventually quitted Sam- 
balpur on October the 2nd at the end of the rainy 
season; and a month later crossed the Subanrekha 
river, "overjoyed at having once more set foot on 
"English ground. I now contemplate that after so 
"perilous a journey I had carried no one point I 
"wished ; but, having resided during the most un- 
"wholesome season among a perfidious people, 


*Early European Travellers, p. 44. 
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“thought myself happy in having escaped with my 
; ^ “life.”* 

Mcount of account of the condition of the 

a %- countries through which he passed enables us to 
ministration form some estimate of the character of the Nagpur 
o nssa, administration at this period. He observes that 
there were twelve chaukis or outposts, between 
the Subanrekha river and the town of Balasore (a 
distance of 26 miles), “at each of which money is 
extorted from the pilgrims going to the temple of 
Jagannath, according to their means”— the most 
severe exactions being levied by the Raja of Mor- 
bhanj, a convert to Islam. f The zamindari oi 
Morbhanj is described as being gradually dis- 
membered. There were two rival claimants to the 
estate ; and a body of 30 Maratha horse and 500 
Maritha foot from Balasore was engaged in collect- 
ing the tribute due from it. Sheo Bhat, the former 
Subahdar of Orissa, was, at the time of Motte’s 
visit, in open rebellion against Bhawani Pandit, 
the officer appointed by Janoji to take his place.J 
Military reinforcements, sent from Nagpur to assist 
Bhawani, appeared en route before Sambalpur but 
were refused supplies of forage and money by the 
local Raja. They, therefore, attempted to force an 
entry into the town but were repulsed. When 
Motte enquired why people in general preferred 

*Early European Travellers, p. 49. 

t“Besides the royal ofl&cers, who levied a tax at every few 
“miles, each petty proprietor through whose estate the route 
“lay lined the road with hungry myrmidons. “ (Hunter's 
Orissa, 11, p. 44.) 

^See p. 31 above- 
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Sheo Bhat to the new Suhahdar the answer was 
epigrammatic, “Sheo Bhat supported the^national 
troops with the plunder of foreign countries; 
Bhawani Pandit wdth the plunder of his own.” 
It was the custom. Motte records, for the Maratha 
troops to loot as freely in estates tributary to 
them as in any enemy’s territory. Parts of the 
country were rendered desolate by the oppressive 
methods employed; and professional plunderers 
carried on their activities even in times of peace. 
In the backward tracts only such crops were grown 
as would ripen in the rains, because at other seasons 
of the year “the inhabitants expect the Marathas 
to overrun the country.” Janoji’s military im- 
becility resulted in widespread disaffection among 
all the hill Chiefs, w'hose tribute “is so ill paid he 
is compelled to march his troops after the rains 
and extort what he can.” Making every allow- 
ance for possible inaccuracies in Motte’s informa- 
tion and for the different standards of these early 
days, it is still clear that civil administration in the 
ordinary * sense was largely in abeyance over an 
extensive part of Janoji’s eastern dominions.* 
Janoji is by tradition given credit for his internal 
civil arrangements. Jenkins states that he had 
the reputation of having settled what his father 

*Sir W, Hunter (Orissa^ 11, p. 33) writes, “I have most 
^‘carefully examined the records of this period but can 
“detect absolutely no trace of anything like a civil administra- 
*'tion. The Maratha cavalry harried the country at stated 
■“periods each year and departed with the spoil. The village 
“communes alone stand out above the stormy waste of waters, 
**and their internal organization formed the only sort of civil 
^‘government during the 40 years which preceded oar tccea^ 
“sion [in 1803].“ 
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had only conquered and of having been the best 
of the Maratha rulers of the Nagpur family, “to 
whose feign the best days of the country and 
people are referred/’* He, doubtless, deserved 
this reputation nearer home. But, so far as we can 
Judge from the conditions which prevailed after 
eleven years of his rule in Orissa and Sambalpur, 
his military weakness, as one might have expected, 
was, in those outlying areas which came under 
Motte’s observation, fatal to the stability of his 
administration. * " 

Decline of 30. With Raghoji the Great the great days of 
the Nagpur house had, in fact, departed. It is 
state under in Indian history no uncommon thing to find a 
Janoji. dynasty of which one of the earliest representatives 
is alone an outstanding personality ; and, just as the. 
Mogul empire attained its greatest strength and 
almost its maximum extension in the lifetime of 
Akbar the Great, so the Nagpur State reached the 
zenith of its political and military reputation under 
Raghoji. His vigorous personality consolidated 
the kingdom and drew from it a revenue which 
his sons, Janoji and Mudhoji, could never raise. f 

*Report of 1826, pp. 58, 81 and 82. “It is observed that in 
“this reign justice was well administered, crimes were few 
“and the punishnaent seldom capital. The revenues were 
“flourishing and the people in easy circumstances. The allow- 
^ of all officers, civil and military, and of the troops 

“were regularly paid.” 

fForster in his sketch of 1788, when estimating the current 
revenue of the State at 59 lakhs, remarks, “The revenues of 
“Nagpur were computed at a crore of rupees in the time of 
‘‘Raghoji who, being at the head of a large army and gene- 
“rally in the field, collected a tribute from all the territories 
“intervening between his capital and Bengal.” See footnote + 
to p. 97 below. 
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Moreover he admitted no partner to his territorial 
control, while his successors were hampered by the 
semi-independent status which custom conferred on 
their near relations in important appanages such 
as Chanda and Chhattisgarh. “There was always 
“a division of the territories of the State among the 
“brothers of the reigning prince after the first 
“Raghoji .... In all these cases of division the 
“elder brother, as the Raja or sovereign, had a 
“right to the allegiance of the others and to certain 
“military services on account of their fiefs or appan- 
“ages. But the latter managed their country en- 
“tirely; and they had their separate Courts, house- 
“holds, ministers and armies, subject to no inter- 
“ference whatever on the part of the Raja ..... 

“This division in the dominions of the State was 
“alw'ays a source of weakness. It originated in the 
“application of the Hindu law of private to poli- 
“tical inheritance supported, in the original divi- 
“sion between the sons of the first Raghoji, by 
“the maxim of the Court of Poona to govern by 
“dividing.”* 

31. But there was, quite apart from his personal Janoji’a de- 
character and family encumbrances, another new 
factor which proved a still greater obstacle to British 
‘Janoji’s maintenance of his father’s military and 
political position. This was the establishment of 
the British power. The Maratha States were never 
content to be self-supporting; and Raghoji’s great- 
ness really rested on his far-flung military expedi- 
tions. A leader who carried his arms to Allahabad 


* Jenkins* Report of 1826, pp. 76-7. 
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in the north, to Madras in the south and to Bengal 
in the east was a man worth following. His vigour 
in the field brought him wealth, made his service 
popular and won for it a reputation.^' Janoji at 
first was able to emulate his father's profitable 
enterprise. Soon after his investiture as Sena 
Sdheb Stibhd in 1755 A. D. '‘he accepted an invita- 
“tion from Jafar Ali Khan, the dispossessed Subah- 
“ddr of Chicacole and Rajahmundry, to invade 
“those distriGts, which he laid waste and, for a short 
“time, plundered with impunity until troops were 
“assembled to repel him. He then sent off an 
“escort with his plunder and, to insure its safe 
“retreat, maintained a partial engagement with 
“Vijyaram Raj, the Zaminddr who rented Chica- 
“cole and Rajahmundry from M. Bossy. The" 
''Zaminddr 'was supported by a body of French 
“troops; but Janoji secured the object for wdiich 
“he fought and the booty reached his own terri- 
“tories in safety. "t But long before the close of 
Janoji's reign the Northern S^rfears, as well as Bihar 
and Bengal, had passed into the hands of the 
British; his claims to the chanth from Bengal and 
Bihar were disregarded and he dared do nothing to 
enforce them; his levies of ghas-dana from the 
Peshwas districts in Aurangabad were, as we have 
seen, wholly discontinued; and in lieu of those from 
other districts, belonging either to the Peshwd or 

*‘^The cavalry of Berar since the period of the first Raghoji 
. . .were classed among the choicest troops of the Deccan.”' 

(Forster’s despatch of September the 13th, 1790 A.D.) 

tyrant Duff, I, pp. 551*2. 
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to the Nizam,' a cash payment was substituted.* 
The foundations of the British empire, laid along 
the seaboard from Bengal to Madras, hemmed in 
Janoji’s dominions on two sides; and his wars with 
the Peskwa his northern, and the Nizam his west- 
ern, neighbour were the inevitable result of this 
rigid curtailment of the field available for his mili- 
tary operations. When these two neighbours com- 
bined against him he was crushed between 
the upper and the nether mill-stone. Raghoji, 
to use the language of Motte’s informant, had 
been able to support his troops with the plunder 
of foreign countries. Janoji had to be content with 
the resources of his own. This involved a radical 
change in the administration — a change directly 
attributable to the growth of the British dominions 
on the eastern side of the peninsula. 

"The importance of ghas’-dmm h illustrated by a/3 observa- 
tion made only a few years later by a British envoy at Nagpur. 
*'‘'1130 people here complain that, since the compromise which 
^‘Diwakar Pandit [the himous Biwan, or Prime Minister, of the 
**Nagpiir State, who served under Janoji, Sibajl and Mudhoji — 
**three brothers in succession] made with Nizam All to receive 
“four lakhs of rupees in lieu of the claim of the government 
*\o' dana-ghas in Gangthari [the tract ^adjoining the Gangs or 
"‘Godavari river], the R5ja*s army,'- which was chiefly supported 
“bv the annual plunder of that district, has entirely melted 
‘‘away.” (Letter from Charles ■Chaprann. dated MSgpur, 
the 5tb of November 1782.) ^ 
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32. On the death of Janoji in 1772 A.D. without 
issue his adopted son, Raghoji II, succeeded him. 
But Raghoji was only twelve years of age; and a 
struggle for power at once ensued between his 
uncle, Sabaji, and his father, Mudhoji. On the 
death of Madhav Rao a similar struggle for the 
powers of the Peshwa had in the preceding year 
commenced between his uncle, Raghunath Rao, 
and the ministers surrounding his younger 
brother, Narayan Rao, among whom the famous 
Nina Pharnavis was soon to take the leading 
place. As Mudhoji favoured Raghunath Rao, 
Sabaji, on agreeing to the terms accepted by Janoji 
in 1769 A.D. , received acknowledgment as Sena 
Sdheb Subhd from the ministerial party on behalf 
of Narayan Rao ; when Narayan Rao was murdered 
Mudhoji, in his turn, secured from Raghunath Rao 
the recognition of Raghoji ; and subsequently, 
when Narayan Rao’s widow bore a posthumous 
son, the title of Send Sdheb Subhd was withdrawn 
from Raghoji II and conferred once more on 
Sabaji. Eventually Mudhoji and Sabaji met in 
battle at PanchgaOn, a village twelve miles from 
Nagpur pn the road to Umrer ; Sabaji was slain ; 
and Mudhoji succeeded finally to the regency In 
1775 A.D., securing from Poona the title of Send 
.Dhurandhar for himself while Raghoji II again 
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became Send Sdlieh Subhd.* These internal d'ls^ 
sensions still further sapped the already dwindlin#:. 
strength of the Nagpur kingdom, a state of affairs- 
which the Nizam was quick to recognize. 

“Ibrahim Beg (Dhonsa), the intimate friend of 
“Sabaji, was sent by Nizam Ali, as was pretended, 

“to avenge his fate but, in fact, to take advantage 
“of a strong party against Mudhoji who, conscious 
“of inability to oppose the force sent against him, 
“surrendered the forts of Gawilgarh, Narnala, 
“Manikdrug and Chandrapur [Chanda] as the 
“price of peace. Nizam Ali, however, restored 
“these forts shortly afterwards, on the occasion of 
“his coming to Ellichpur, when Mudhoji, accom- 
“panied by his son Raghoji Send Sdheh Subhd, 
“manifested the humblest submission, entered into 
“an agreement of faithful co-operation and bound 
“himself to suppress the depredations of the Gonds 
“who were at that time troublesome in the districts 
“of Nizam Ali. A like submissive demeanour to- 
“wards the Poona Darbdr and a bond for the pay- 
“ment of ten Idhhs of rupees obtained a confirma- 
“tion of the regency through the favour of Nana 
“Pharnavis.”t 

33. The direction of British affairs had, mean- Hastings’ 
while, passed into the hands of Warren Hastings 
who became Governor-General in 1774 A.D. His Nagpur, 
vigorous mind was soon engaged in formulating a 


*GMnt Duff, I, pp. 698, 705 and 715. and 11. pp. 31 and 3,S. 
See nlso Jenkins’ Report of 1826!, PP* 58-9, 
tGrant Duff, II, pp. 60-1. Ibrahim Beg Dhonsa’s subsequent 
relations with Mudhoji are noticed on pp» 101-2 below. 
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policy which included in its scope a permanent 
alliance with the Nagpur State. This policy is dis- 
closed in an interesting letter of January the 12th, 
1777 A.D., addressed by Hastings to his Private 
Secretary, Alexander Elliot, thee in England. 
“You are already well acquainted”, he wrote, 
“with the general system which I wish to be em- 
“powered to establish in India, namely, to extend 
“the influence of the British nation to every part 
“of India not too remote from their’possessions . . 
“and to accept of the allegiance of such of 
“our neighbours as shall sue to be enlisted among 
“the friends and allies of the King of Great 
“Britain.” He advocated a system of direct en- 
gagements with adjoining States, “made with the 
sanction of the King’s name.” “On this footing I 
“would replace the suhah-ship of Oudh. On this’ 
“footing I would establish an alliance with Berar. 
“These Gountries are of more importance to us 
“than any others from their contiguity to ours 
“and, therefore, it is of consequence to settle their 
“connection with us before that of any other.” 
Hastings records that Sabaji had sent an agent, 
named Beniram Pandit, to Calcutta with a letter 
containing professions of friendship and expressing 
a desire to be on terms of alliance with his govern- 
ment. The negotiations, however, were interrupt- 
ed by Sabaji’s death ; and though Mudhoji, on com- 
ing into power, continued “a very friendly and in 
some sort confidential correspondence,” he avoided 
any definite engagement.* 

*Speeche$ and Documents on Indian Policy, 1, pp. 86 — ^89. 
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; 34. : Meanwhile the Bombay ' government had Hastmgs.: 
taken up arms iii support of the claims of Raghu- 

nith Rao to the office of Pestea in return for with Nag- 
possession of the island of Salsette. The Supreme 
Government in Bengal under Hastings, offended attha war. 
this independent action on the part of Bombay, re- 
fused to support its polic):^; and matters were still in 
the uncertain state engendered by these divided: 
counsels- ' when news of . the declaration of war 
between Kngland and France reached India in 
July 1773 A.D. Hastings immediately decided to 
make an alliance with Nagpur the pivot of his 
defence against the combined attack of the French 
and the Poona Marathas which he anticipated, so 
as to secure a strong central position menacing his 
enemies' lines of conimiinication and at the same 
time interposing a buffer State between them and 
Bengal. He at once determined to despatch Elliot, 
his most trusted subordinate, to Nagpur to prose- 
cute negotiations to this end. He issued instruc- 
tions to the Bombay government, prohibiting them 
from entering into any engagement hostile to the 
ministerial party at Poona and warning them of his 
projected alliance with Nagpur; and he gave 
orders to an important detachment of troops, then 
operating in Bundelkand under Colonel Leslie, to 
move to a position on the borders of the Nagpur 
State so as to give immediate effect to any decision 
an favour of joint military operations with the 
forces of Mudhoji to which that Chief might 
consent. 
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35. Hastings’ reasons for this line of action can 
best be understood from the Secret Consultations 
of the Governor-General and Council held in Jiil^ 
1778 A.D. Gn the 6th of that month advices from 
Cairo induced the British to commence hostilities 
against the French in Bengal; and on the 9th the 
Governor-General wrote a Minute on the measures 
to be pursued in consequence of the war between 
France and Great Britain. Hastings was of 
opinion that the first attempt of the French would 
be made against Bombay or Fort St. George. 
/'The Presidency of Fort St. George possesses in 
"itself the complete means of defence . . . . . . 
"Bombay requires everything . . . . It can only 
"defend itself against a direct invasion and to that 
""it is, perhaps, equal if it has to contend with the 
"French alone .... If it should be attacked, or 
"be in certain danger of being attacked, by the 
"French and Marathas in alliance, an offensive 
"war must be undertaken in defence of Bombay. 
"The detachment under Colonel Leslie may be 
"employed in this service .... but it consists of 
"a force too inconsiderable to engage singly in 
"such contest, unless it can be assisted by an ally 
^'equal in power or so nearly equal to that of 
“"the Peshwd as to give our united strength a 
"degree of superiority over the combination to 

"which it would be opposed Mudhoji 

"Bhonsle, the Chief of Berar, answers to this 
"description. His family has always borne a con- 
"siderable rank among the powers of India. His 
"father, Raghoji, subjected the provinces of Bengal 
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"'to the xhauth-nndQT the government of the most 
*'able Chief that ever ruled them. His elder 
‘'brother, Janoji, attacked and burnt the city of 
"Poona at a time when the power of the Peshwd 
"far exceeded its present state and the Maratha 
"constitution, excepting Berar, was undivided.'^ 
"HiS' dominions extend from the sea coast 
"of Orissa and from the western borders 
"of Bengal to the neighbourhood of 
"Aurangabad. His revenue, though not pro- 
"portionate to their magnitude, is considerable; 
"and his standing forces are numerous, exclusive 
"of the militia which in all the Maratha States is 
"always ready to join their regular armies when 
"they take the field. t While the contest prevailed 
"between Raghunath Rao and the ministerial 
"party, Mudhoji sided with the former, his brother 
"with the latter. This conduct drew on him the 
"resentment of the Ministers who, as soon as they 
"were freed, by the interposition of this govern- 
"ment, from the dread of their great competitor, 
"encouraged and supported the Nawdb, Nizam Ali 
"Khan, in an invasion of his [Mudhofi's] country, 
"which at that time had not yet recovered from the 
"distractions occasioned by the contention between 
"the two brothers. On this occasion he was glad 
"to purchase a peace of Nizam Ali Khan with the 
"loss of some forts of consequence, the remem* 
"brance of which he still retains with a determina- 
"tion to avail himself of the first opportunity to 

*See p. 23 above. Berar, oi course, was Hastings" name . 
for the Nagpur State. 

fSee p. 189 below. 
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“"reclaim them.* As the proxdnces which are now 
""liiiited under the government of Berar are a con- 
""stitutional part of the Maratha empire, a natural 
""enmity must ever subsist between those who 
""possess the sovereign authority and the rulers of 
‘"Berar; the former looking to the recovery of 
“their unalienable rights, the latter jealous of 
“their independency. Thus Mudhoji may be con- 
""sidered as a certain enemy of the Peshwd, into 
""whatever hands the fluctuating state of the parties 
""at Poona may throw his administration; but a 
“late event has given Mudhoji pretensions to a 
""rank even more elevated thah that of the Peshu'd. 
""I need not inform thi^ Board that the power 
""which the Peshn^ds have possessed for about 40 
""years past is an usurpation on the sovereign 
“authority vested by the constitution in the Raja. 
""Raja Shahu, the last who retained it, having no 
""children, adopted Mudhoji Bhonsle and, as I am 
""informed, designed him for his successor; but 
""Balaji, the Peshwd or Prime Minister, had the art 
""to deprive Mudhoji of the benefit of this intention 
""and to transfer the inheritance to Ramraja, who 
“was also an adopted son of Raja Shahu and an 
“infant at his death. Raghoji, the father of 
""Mudhoji, instantly marched to Poona with a for- 
""midable army and, by a negotiation of a day, 
""obtained, for a surrender of his son's actual pre- 
""tensions, a large accession of territory and other 
""advantages, still reserving a future claim to the 
“Raja-ship and refusing to commit himself by any 


*See page 45 above. 
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''formal deed in an acknowledgment of the title 
"of Ramraja.* From that time the grandeur of 
"his family may be dated. Raghoji continued to 
"authenticate all his public acts by the name of 
"Shahu Raja; and on the seals which have been 
"affixed to all letters which I have received from 
"''Sabaji Bhonsle and even, since his death, from his 
"brother, Mudhoji, they are styled the vassals of 
^‘Shah'll Raja.f I know not with certainty what are 
"Mudhoji’s present views. Ramraja died in 
"December last and the succession is either still 
"vacant or but lately filled; Mudhoji’s rights are 
^'stil! In force and unquestionably superior to any 
"other.f I must suspend the thread of this narra- 
"tlve to relate a transaction which brings it nearer 
"to the concerns of this government. An alliance 
"with the Bhonsle family has been long Its object; 
"and considerable advances were made to the 
"attainment of it in the administration of Lord 
"Clive. In the latter end of the year 1773 Sabaji 
"Bhonsle sent a Vakil to me with letters containing 
"general professions of attachment but expressed 
'"with such warmth as induced me to aim at a 
"formal connection with him. Finding the Vakil 
"an intelligent man, I sent him back furnished with 
"a plan for that purpovse. Unfortunately Sabaji 

*For more correct account of these transactions see page 
14 above. 

fThe wording of the seal has been thus translated, “This it 
the seal of Raghoji the son of Bimbaji who flutters about 
the feet of the great Shahu Raja like the bee about the 
lotus.**' See Sketch of 1811, p. 9. 

tThis whole statement of Mudhoji’s position is inaccurate. 
Mudhoji*s agents, doubtless, were responsible for misleading 
Hastings. See in this connection Appendix B. 
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"'fell by the hands of his brother a little before the 
'‘VakiVs return and the negotiation dropped; but 
“Mudhoji, himself soon after adopting his 
"brother's line, again deputed the same Vakil to 
"Calcutta; but many causes, which it Is unnecessary 
"to enumerate, prevented me from improving the 
"disposition of this Chief. A constant intercourse 
"of letters, and in some degree confidential, has 
"been kept up between us. On a false rumour of 
"the death of Ramraja, foreseeing the use which 
"might be made of this diversion in the Maratha 
"policy, 1 employed the agency of the Vakil to 
"excite the ambition of Mudhoji to aspire to the 
"sovereign authority which such an event, then 
"probable, at least, from the infirm state of the 
"Raja and the distractions at Poona, seemed to 
"present to him ; and I intimated the same advice 
"in a letter which I wrote at the same time to 
"Diwakar Pandit, the Minister of Mudhoji Bhonsle 
"and the man whose counsels have long guided the 
"affiairs of that government.'^ While these letters 
"were on their way the Raja died. No answers 
"were given, for the purport required , none ; but 
"every letter since received from MudHoji and his 
''Diwan has repeatedly and urgently pressed the 
"dismission of the Vakil for the purpose, as ex- 
"pressed, of communicating with him on some 
"affairs of the greatest importance. The Vakil is 
"at this time with Colonel Leslie. From these 
"facts it will appear that Mudhoji Bhonsle is by 
"interest and inclination likely to join an alliance 

*See p. 65 below and footnote to p. 43 above. 
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“with this government and that two advantages 
“may be offered to him as the inducements to it. 
“The first is the support of his pretensions to the 
“sovereign power, the second, the recovery of the 
“captures made on his dominions by Nizam Ali.* 
“On our part we shall possess a powerful barrier 
“on our frontier, an alliance which may counter- 
“balance and, if properly employed, may totally 
“overthrow the present power of the Maratha 
“State, and give us a lasting ascendant in its opera- 
“tions and for ever dissipate all the designs which 
“the French have at this time so wisely, and hither- 
“to successfully, concerted for their aggrandize- 
“ment and our destruction. A more fortunate 
“concurrence of circumstances could scarcely have 
“been conceived than those which appear of them- 
“selves to draw the two States of Berar and Bengal 
“into a decided and lasting union by the powerful 
“bonds of common interest and common danger. 
“The Poona government is a natural enemy of 
“Mudhoji. It is ours by*their connection with our 
“natural and declared enemy the French. Nizam 
“All, for the same reason, is a decided adversary 
“of both; and the contiguity of our respective 
“territories in the wildest and least valuable parts 
“of both, and of course the least subject to com- 
“petition and encroachment, renders their union 
“important and essential to the strength of both. 
“On these grounds I recommend that a Company’s 
“civil servant be immediately deputed to Mudhoji 


*The “pretensions” were of the flimsiest. The “captures” 
had already been restored by the Nizam. See page 45 above. 
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''Bhonsle with full powers to form a treaty of alli- 
‘^'ance between, that Chief, and the Company on the 
"'terms hereinabove stated/’* On the 11th of July 
1778 A.B. it was '"resolved that • negotiations be 
‘"undertaken for a treaty of' aHiarice ^ with 
"Mudhoji Bhonsle, ' the Raja of Berar/^ and the 
Governor-General recommended that Mr. • Alex- 
ander Kynynmbund Elliot be employed in the 
negotiation. Accordingly it was '""resolved that: 
""Mr. Elliot be appointed the Minister and. Public 
"Agent of this Government at the' Court of 
"Mudhoji Bhonsle, Raja of Berar, for the purpose 
"of negotiating a . treatv of alliance with that 
"Chief. 

36. The embassy was despatched post-haste to 
Nagpur. Though it failed in attaining its object 
and was indeed, as we shall see, foredoomed to 
failure, it is of interest to trace the fortunes of the 
expedition to which, as tthe first official British 
mission to the capital of the Nagpur State, a certain 
dramatic interest attaches. The British envoy or 
"Minister and Public Agent” of the government, 
Alexander Kynynmound Elliot, was a brother of 
that Sir Gilbert Elliot who later took a prominent 
part in organizing the impeachment of Hastings 
and eventually, as Lord Minto, becarric Governor- 
General of India in’ 1807 A.D. Alexander Elliot is 
first heard of in 1775 A.D, when, at the age of 20, he 
acted as interpreter at the trial of Nandkumar, 

Report of the Co^nmittee of Secrecy^ Apr, 68. 

flhid,, App. 69. Elliot’s allowances were at; Rs. 40,759 
or £4,076 sterling per annum* 
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being '‘eminently skilled in the Persian and Hiiidn- 
stani languages/’ He soon became an intimate 
friend of Hastings, represented his interests, as we 
have seen, when in England in 1777 A.D, and was 
his Private Secretary on his return to India in the 
same 3 ;^ear. Hastings felt a warm personal affection 
for the young man and had formed a high estimate 
of his abilities; and Elliot’s selection for the em- 
bassy to Nagpur indicates the importance which 
Hastings attached to that mission. “He is a gentle- 
man of my own house,” Hastings wrote to Mudhoji 
on the 27th July, “and particularly attached to me 
“and of great abilities. Fie possesses my entire 
“confidence and is invested with the fullest powers 
“from this government, which has the control of 
“all the English possessions and forces in India, 

“to conclude a firm treaty with you in our name 
“and on our behalf; and whatever he shall so con- 
“dude we will confirm and ratify.”* 

37. Elliot was accompanied by Robert Farquhar Log of the 
as his Assistant, by Captain William Campbell, pre- 
sumably in charge of his escort, and by Lieutenant 
James Anderson whose position I do not find 
recorded.! His credentials were dated the 20th of 
July 1778; and he left Calcutta at once, reaching 
Cuttack, some 290 miles along the road, by the 
10th of August. Curiously enough, from Cuttack 
onwards the log of the expedition has been preserv- 
ed and is entitled “Journal of the road from 
Cuttack to Nagpur commenced August 11th, 1778.” 

*Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy^ App. 73. 

t James Anderson was the brother of David Anderson men- 
tioned in Chapter V below. 
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It is in some ways a very disappointing document^ 
recording little more than topographical detail, but 
it gives some idea of the difficulties the party had 
to face. They were travelling, it must be remem- 
bered, when the monsoon was at its height through 
country which, even to-day, includes some of the 
Wildest tracts in the Peninsula. There was a tem- 
porary lull in the rains when they started from 
Cuttack and in twelve days they covered 160 miles, 
making but one halt. Following Motte's line of 
march as far as Baud, they reached Sonpur, the 
capital of the State of that name, on the 23rd of 
August and halted there for two days. ‘"Sonpur"*, 
the log tells us, “is a large village with a fort 
“defended by a bamboo hedge and mud wall, both 
“situated along the bank of the Mahanadi. . . . . 
“The Tel river divides, on this side, the Berar Raja 
“Mudhoji"s dominions from those of his brother 
“Bimbaji, Raja of Ghhattisgarh — the district of 
‘^Baud (belonging to the former) being to the 
“eastward of that river and that of Sonpur, in the 
“country of the latter, to the westward. Sonpur 
“is immediately under ^the Raja of Sambalpur who 
“is tributary to Bimbaji, though but nominally, 
“he being of egual power and consequence with 
“his master. Mudhoji resides at his capital at 
“Nagpur, Bimbaji at Ratanpur."" 

38. On leaving Sonpur the weather turned 
against the travellers. The log records laconically, 
“afternoon heavy rain"" on the 26th of August; 
“afternoon hard rain and thunder"" on the 28th; 
“hard rain for two or three hours"" on the 29th; 
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“very heavy rain the most part of the night” on 
September the 2nd, culminating in “exceeding 
heavy rain with much thunder and lightning from 
10 a.m. all the rest of the day and night” on Sep- 
tember the 3rd. This brought them to a standstill. 
The storms continued on the 4th and 5th but abated 
somewhat on the 6th, whereupon the party 
struggled forward on the 7th to a village named 
Semra on the banks of a stream called Lath some 
seven miles from Sarangarh, the headquarters of a 
Raj-Gond Chieftain. By this time exposure had 
told upon their health. “As it must be of the ut- 
most importance to public affairs”, wrote Farquhar 
on September the 9th in a letter to the Governor- 
General, “that you should be made acquainted 
“with Mr. Elliot’s situation, I think it necessary 
“to inform you by an express cossid [messenger] 
“that he was seized on the 4th instant with a 
“severe bilious disorder attended with an inflam- 
“mation of the liver. His fever since that time 
“has rather increased than diminished; and in this 
“situation, deprived, as he is, of all medical assist- 
“ance and without any other shelter than that of a 
“very bad tent from the great rains and excessive 
“heats which succeed, it is impossible to say what 
“will be the event .... In this disturbed situa- 
“tion Mr. Anderson and I have done everything 
“in our power ..... Captain Campbell, our 
“other fellow traveller, is also very ill of a com- 
“plaint much of the same nature with that of 
“Mr. Elliot.” Three days later Elliot died. 
“From the time I wrote you on the 9th”, Farquhar 



Eliiot’s 

tomb. 
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reports on the 13th, there was no room for hope; 
‘‘and last night he expired after a severe and pain- 
“ful illness. On the 8th instant he desired that 
“your orders and instructions to him should be 
“sealed up immediately after his death, which has 
“already been done in the presence of 
“Mr. Anderson.’'^' 

39. Elliot’s death was, both politically and 
privately, a great blow to Warren Hastings. He 
caused a monument to be erected, at the spot where 
Elliot died in the Sarangarh State, bearing the 
following inscription, “To the memory of 
“Alexander Elliot, Esquire, who, having been 
“selected at a very early period of life for the 
“execution of an important commission at the 
“Court of Nagpur, died of fever at this place on 
“the 12th September 1778, aged 23 years, this monu- 
“ment, which covers his remains, was erected, in 
“testimony of his virtues and of the loss which the 
“State has sustained in his death, by order of the 
“Governor-General of Bengal. ”t Vishwanath Sai, 
the then. Raja of Sarangarh, undertook to protect 
the tomb and was presented with an 
elephant by Warren Hastings — an attention which 

*Sixth Report of Committee of Secrecy^ App. 143. 

fHfistings “also commemorated his early genius and attain* 
'“merits and no less early death in some lines which make part 
“of an imitation of an ode of Horace. 

*An early death was Elliot’s doom. 

*I saw his opening virtues bloom 
‘And manly sense unfold 
‘Too soon to fade ! I bade the stone 
‘Record his name ’midst hordes unknown 
‘Unknowing what it told.’” 

(Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 1793, p. 240.) 

These lines were written by Hastings on his way home from 
Bengal in 1735. 
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turned some of the neighbouring Rajas against 
him. The tomb is still in existence and is main- 
tained at the cost of the present Raja of Sarangarh 
who is the great-great-grandson of Vishwanath 
Sai.* 

40. The rest of the embassy now left the Sambal- His party 
pur Raja’s territory’ and entered that of Bimbaji. 

They had advanced some 50 miles from Sarangarh abad. 

*ChhaUis^^arh Feudatory States GasetteerF p- 204. This pub- 
lication says, ““The neighbouring Rajas refused to grant a 
burial place; but Vishwanath Sai agreed to give a plot of 
land for the grave and. Elliot was buried at Saler.” This is 
incorrect. The seasrjn _ of the year rendered any discussion of 
a burial place impossible; and Elliot’s remains were buried 
where he died on the banks of the Lath river near the village 
of Semra (not Saler, which is on the other side of the Lath).. 

The opposition of the neighbouring Rajas refers, probably, to 
their subsequent hostility to the Sarangarh Raja because he 
p*et:eived favours from the British in return for his maintenance 
of the tomb. Sydney Grier says that Elliot’s death, was hast- 
ened by his swimming a river to arrest Monsieur Chevalier, 
the Swiss Governor of the French settlement of Chandra- 
nagore, who had -taken refuge in the Nagpur territories' 

{Tlie Great Proconsxd, p. 112); that Elliot had in his last 
letter entreated Hastings to supersede him lest bis plans should 
suffer from-' delay; and that he died “thinking of nothing but 
the public business in his delirium.” (Letters of Warren 
Hastings to his p. 25.) I have been unable to find 

authority for these statements. Diwakar Rao simply speaks 
of “the delivery of M. Ch'^valier to Mr. Elliot [at Cuttack] 
by Rajaram Pandit,” Mudhoji’s Suhahdar in Orissa (Sixth 
Report of Committee of Secrecy, App.^ 152) ; and this must 
have happened more than a month prior to Elliot’s death. 

Sydney Grier also writes of Elliot “dying in die swamps near 
^uttacfc;” and states that David Anderson **was sent to Cuttack 
Tn 1778 to take up the negotiations with Mudhoji which 
were broken ofif by Elliot’s death” (Letters^ pp. 25 and 201), 

But Elliot died 200 miles from Cuttack; it was James Anderson 
who travelled with Elliot before the latter’s death and subse- 
quently proceeded to Nagpur; and Hastings did not imme- 
diately renew through any other channel the negotiations inter- 
rupted by Elliot’s death. They remained in abeyance for two 
months until entrusted to Colonel Goddard on the 16th of 
November. 
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and had just crossed the Mahanadi river, where it is 
joined by the Sheonath, when they were met on 
the 29th of September by a party sent to summon 
them to attend on Bimbaji at Ratanpur. By the 
7th of October they had reached the village of 
Mohra where they halted for eight days in a mango 
grove beside the Kharun river. Nothing but the 
weather conditions are recorded in the ‘‘log’’, but 
on the 15th there is the brief entry “Departed this 
life Mr. Robert Farquhar’^; and we may presume 
that the long halt was due to his precarious condi- 
tion.* Ratanpur was reached on October the 17th 
and ceremonial visits were interchanged with 
Bimbaji. Campbell and Anderson arrived at 
Maro on October the 26th; and on November 
the 1st were “genteelly received by Muham-^ 
mad Ali who had been waiting ... . . for above 
a month with an escort of cavalry to conduct us 
to Nagpur."'' t Lanji was reached on November 

*Mr. C. F. Waterfall, I.G.S., who very kindly visited Mohra 
on the 4th February 1926 at my request, writes, walked 
“over to Mohra this morning. The mango grove you refer 
“to was quite easy to find. It is on the bank of the Kharun 
“river about 200 yards north of the hasti. To the east runs the 
“road to Ratanpur. Most of the mango tope is relatively 
“young, but there are three or four veterans which must be 
“several hundred years old. There Is no trace of any tomb 
'“except one of a Baira^i put up about 25 years ago. Local 
“tradition does, however, tell of a Sahib who died and was 
**buried in the tope many years before. The location of this^ 
“grave was shown to be close to an old mango tree almost on 
“the edge of the river. I regret I could get no further inform- 
“ation.’’ 

fThis same officer came out to escort Colebrooke into 
Nagpur 21 years later. “It was**, he told Colebrooke, “his pri- 
vilege to welcome British ministers to the Court of Berar,*' 
Colebrooke gives a very pleasing description of this venerable 
old gentleman (Early European Travellers^ pp. 206-7), Muham- 
mad All is also mentioned by Forster — see page 95 below. 
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the 6th, Tirora on the 9th and Tharsa on the 
12th. The same day the party crossed the Kanhan 
river. “Here we met Beniram Pandit, the Raja’s 
“Vakil at Calcutta, who came out to receive us with 
“accounts’, that Pondicherry was taken. Colonel 
“Leslie dead and Colonel Goddard ready to march 
“from Chhattarpur [in Bundelkhand] to Berar by 
“the last advices from him.” Nagpur was reached 
on the 14th and there the party, though unable to 
transact official business, stayed till December the 
12th w'hen they proceeded through Saoner, Pand- 
hurna, Multai, Betul and Shahpur to the English 
camp w'hich had meanwhile been established by 
Colonel Goddard (Colonel Leslie’s successor) at 
Hoshangabad.* 

41. I have already mentioned the detachment of Wather- 
troops despatched by Hastings under Colonel 
Leslie to give military support to Elliot’s mission, tions. 
Leslie died on the 3rd of October; and it was to his 
•successor. Colonel Goddard, that Hastings event- 
ually decided on the 16th of November to entrust 
the negotiations with Mudhoji interrupted by 
Elliot’s untimely death. Colonel Goddard deputed 
Lieutenant Daniel Watherston to make preliminary 

*A Mr. Thomas who passed through Sarangarh in 1782 notes 
in his diary that Elliot’s party consisted of five gentlemen, 

*‘the only Englishmen who went this road before me, and only 
one reached General Goddard’s army alive.** This may be 
correct [of Captain Gompbeirs fate I know nothing for certain, 
though his illness is recorded. He reached Nagpur. Elliot 
and Farquhar died. James Anderson came through safely] ; 
but I think the party consisted of four Englishmen, not five, 
since Farquhar in his letter of the 9th of September, after 
mentioning Elliot, Anderson and himself^ speaks of ‘‘Captain 
Campbell, our other fellow traveller.’^ Thomas’ diary is 
referred to in para. 52 below. 
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■pourparlers; and that officer arrived at Nagpur on 
the 19th of December 1778 A.D. His despatches 
showed at once that Hastings’ proposals to support 
by force the Nagpur Raja’s pretensions to the 
sovereignty of all the Marathas had not the slightest 
chance of proving acceptable to the Raja. ''I can 
assure you,” Watherston writes, ‘"as you will plain- 
/‘ly perceive by their letters now writing you on 
“the subject, that they are determined not to take 
“any active part whatever with our armies. They 
“have a thousand arguments to oppose to those I 
“urged in favour of the plan for assuming the 
“dignity of Raja of Satara .... They say they 
“have sworn an alliance of friendship with the 
“present Pandit Pradhan Madhav Rao,* 

“which they cannot violate; and add that their 
“asserting their pretensions to the sovereignty will 
“meet with numberless oppositions.” The Raja’s 
Minister “declared it contrary to every co nsidera- 
“tion of prudence and policy for his master at this 
“time to adopt the scheme proposed .... In 
“short, let what will be the motive for detracting 
“from the ambitious projects the Raja once medi- 
“tated, it is now obvious that he has altered his 
“views altogether or, at least, that he has deferred 
“them till a further opportunity./’ The explana- 
tion of the deadlock was simple enough. In spite 
of Hastings intimating to Bombay in August his 
intention of forming an alliance with Mudhoji, 
in spite of his forbidding that government to enter 
into any engagement hostile to the actual adminis- 
tration at Poona a nd in spite of the complete 

*The posthumous son of Narayan Rao — See p. 44 above. 
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collapse of Raghunath Rao’s own party, the Bom- 
bay Council, on receiving news of the declaration 
of war between France and England, had decided 
on their own authority once more to declare for 
Raghunath Rao and to support by force his claims 
to the regency on behalf of the minor Peshwa. 
An expedition against Poona, furnished by them, 
had started from Bombay on the 22nd of November 
1778 A.D. and news of its departure had already 
reached Nagpur. “The Diwmi”, writes Wather- 
ston, “did not fail to mention the motion of the 
“Bombay troops towards Poona, which he asserts to 
■“be an absolute fact and communicated to him by 
“undoubted authority. Raghunath Rao’s adopted 
“son accompanies them with a body of his father’s 
“troops, so that there is no doubt of the intentions 
“at least of that government in favour of that 
“Chief. . . . This circumstance seems an effectual 
“bar to the Raja’s concurrence with the plan pro- 
“jected for his advancement by the supreme gov- 
“ernment at Calcutta ; besides a firm persuasion, I 
“am certain it will be imjtossible to divest him of, 
“that, however we may profess to favour his views, 
“our principal and ultimate end is to favour those 
“of Raghunath Rao.” In a subsequent interview 
with Mudhoji “Raghunath Rao was not at all intro- 
“duced into the subject of this day’s conversation; 
“but, after all, I am led to believe that the present 
“apparent revolution in his favour is the principal 
“bar to our negotiations.” It was hardly to be 
wondered at that the independent support by 
Calcutta and Bombay of rival candidates for the 
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practical headship of the Maratha confederacy 
should have roused the Nagpur Raja's thorough 
distrust of the British. He was, of course, unable 
to believe that the conflict in the views of the two 
governments was a genuine conflict and, doubtless, 
regarded Hastings' advances as mere political 
deception. 

Criticism 42. Unfortunately Hastings' whole policy in 
negotiations Mudhoji was based on gravely defective 

with Nag- information."^ He describes the Nagpur Raja in 
one of his despatches of 1778 A.D. as ‘'at this time 
"the most powerful of the Chiefs who bear the 
"Maratha name, who holds his possessions in his 
"own right and independent of the government of 
“the Peshwa even by the confession of the members 
"of that administration." But neither Mudhoji’s 
wealth nor his military strength was in any way 
considerable. Ten years later his gross revenue 
receipts amounted to no more than 60 or 70 lakhs 
of rupees per annum and his whole army to no 
more than 10,800 horse and foot.f And there is 
no reason to suppose that his resources were any 
more extensive in 1778 A.D. During Watherston's 
visit it was suggested that Colonel Goddard 
"should reduce to the subjection and authority 
of the Raja the districts of Hoshangabad 
and Mandla," over both of which the Raja's 
Ministers "advance a legal claim of sovereignty and 
which they assert are unjustly withheld from them 
by the present possessors." Hoshangabad was in 


*Grant Duff, II, pp. 61 and 100. 
fSee pp, 96-8 below. 
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the hands of the , Nawdbs, of ■ : Bhopil. Garha- 
Mandia had been attacked by Mudhoji in 1776 A.D. 
^"but, his force being inadequate to the service* 
“and the season of the rains setting in, he made^ 
“to save his reputation, an hasty ill-secured agree- 
“meat vdith the Garha-Mandla Chief for the pay- 
“ment of three lakhs oi rupees, which Mudhoji 
“never received/^* It is obvious that a power 
that could cope neither with the Nawdb of Bhopal 
nor with the Raj-Gond Zamindar of Garha-Mandla 
had no claim to be regarded as “the most pow^erful 
of the Chiefs who bear the Marathi iiame/^ 
Hastings likewise failed to take into account the 
series of engagements into which Janoji, Sabaji and 
Mudhoji had successively entered, recognizing their 
dependence on the Peshwd; and he failed sufficient- 
ly to appreciate the strength of the Brahman party 
at Nagpur. Watherston notes the dominating in- 
fluence of the Diwdn, Pandit Dwakar Rio. 
“business is managed by the Diwan, a man of great 
“prudence and abilities, whose influence directs 
“everything here. Nor does he seem inclined to 
“suffer his master to enter upon the business of 
“aspiring to the throne of Sitiri or risk the safety 
“of his own dominions by new projects till he con- 
“ceives every possibility of disappointment is 
^“effectually obviated .... In short I am, from 
^“circumstances occurring in the course of conver- 
“sation, well persuaded that, however desirous the 
“Raja himself may be, the Diwan is himself more 
“lukewarm .... There is even room to,believe 


See p. 99 below. 
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""he may have entered into negotiations of a very 
""secret nature with the ministry at Poona, who are 
""Brahmans like himseif; nor do I imagine it can 
‘"be his wish to see the power of the Brahmans 
“totally annihilated, which would be the inevitable 
“consequence of placing a Rajput of the autnority 
“of Mudhoji on the throne of Satara.’’ Lastly, 
Warren Hastings was mistaken both in supposing 
■ Mudhoji to be a descendant of Shivaji the Great 
and in believing that he had, since Ramraja’s 
death, valid claims by adoption to the exalted rank 
of Raja of Satara. For all these reasons, quite 
apart from the delay in the negotiations which 
rewsulted from Elliotts death and quite apart from 
the impediment caused by the Bombay govern- 
ment's independent support of another candidate 
for power in the Maratha confederacy, Hastings' 
schemes for the advancement of Mudhoji were, as 
I have said, foredoomed to failure. Watherston's 
negotiations came to nought; and, on the 1st of 
January 1779, he took leave of the Raja and started 
on his return journey to Floshangabad, taking with 
him an elephant, a hunting leopard, a hawk and a 
huqqa as presents for Colonel Goddard. That 
officer, having now no further purpose to serve by 
stopping at Hoshangabad, proceeded, on an urgent 
summons from Bombay, by forced marches to 
Surat, which he reached on the 26th of February 
1779 A.D., while Beniram Pandit, the Nagpur Vakil 
at the British capital, set out on his return journey 
to Calcutta.* 

*Watherston’s despatches are quoted at length in the 
Sixth Report, App, 170. 



CHAPTER V. 


DAVID ANDERSOIvrS NEGOTIATIONS ' IN 
1781 A.D. 

43. The operations of the Bombay governnient suspension 

in support of Ragliunath Rao, to which a reference of British 
was made in the preceding chapter, resulted in a 
grave disaster to the British arms at Wargaon on 
the 17th of January 1779 A.D. and in Raghunath 
Raohs surrender of his person to Mahadji Sindia. 

It was to retrieve the situation created by the 
misguided efforts of the subordinate Presidency 
jshat Colonel Goddard was compelled to hasten to 
"Surat. The negotiations at Nagpur had rosutted in 
no decisive rejection by Mudhoji of Hastings' prof- 
fered assistance in furthering his family ambitions 
but only in the postponement of the schenie to a 
more convenient season. The collapse of the 
Bombay plans in favour of Raghunath Rao might, 
therefore, have been expected to give Mudhoji 
greater confidence in Hastings' offer of support to 
his pretensions. But the prestige of the British 
had been lowered by their defeat at Wargaon ; and 
^udliojiT distrust of their policy was not easily 
allayed. Hence, even after Raghunath Rao's dis- 
appearance from the field, Hastings' ^schemes, in 
relation to Nagpur made no advance. Fie address- 
ed Mudhoji in February 1779 A.D. "hn terms of 
concern and regret, bordering upon complaint, at 
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account of 
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his present reluctance to act up to his former 
pretensions/’ But that Chief’s temporizing 
policy still continued until, at last, in September 
1779 A. 0. Colonel Goddard wrote that Mudhoji’s 
attitude seemed ^to warrant his considering the 
negotiations at Nagpur suspended.'^" 

44. On the 30th of the same month Colonel 
.Goddard informed the Bombay government that 
‘‘the Ministers [at Poona] and Sindia in conjunc- 
“tion with .Plaidar, Nizam Ali and Mudhoji 
“Bhonsle mean to make a general attack upon the 
“English at their several settlements and have 
“entered into, and sealed, written agreements for 
“the purpose. ”t The report was soon confirmed. 
“It was at this time known”, Hastings wrote in-r 
a subsequent despatch, “that Mudhoji Bhonsle, . 
“the Raja of the Maratha State of Berar^ and 
“Nizam Ali Khan, the Suhah of the Deccan, had 
“united in a plan of confederacy against the Eng- 
“lish with Haidar Ali, the Nawdh of Mysore, and 
“the Ministers of the Pcs/izcVJ’s' government at 
“Poona. Mudhoji was to invade Bengal and the 
“Nizam was to enter the Company’s sarkdr of 
“Chicacole, whilst Haidar was to pass the ghats 
“and lay waste the Carnatic. The government of^ 
“Poona, pressed in their own territories [by 
“Colonel Goddard], could only contribute to this 
“plan of oflfensive war by grants of land to its 
“allies. The Raja of Berar had, nevertheless, on 
“many occasions given the most evincing proofs of 

, ^Sixth Report, ’pp. 108 and 147. 

flhid., p. 151. 
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*'his pacific disposition towards the English and, 
"'"had even given early information of this con- 
"‘fcderacy, alleging that he had been compelled to 
""enter into it from a dread of the resentment of 
^ “his associates and ' assuring, us . that, whatever ap- 
“peararices he might be constrained to assume, he 
“woiild not Involve the Berar government in u 
“decided enmity with the English, In conformity 
“to this plan of policy Mudhoji had sent from- 
“30 to 40,000 horse under the command of his 
“second son, Chimnaji Bapu; they received their 
“dismission on the day of the Dasahra, or the 11th 
“of August, 1779.*' The plan of operations pre*- 
“scribed to them by the Confederates was to march 
“into Bihar, which they might have reached in two 
“months; but, instead of following this plan, they 
""took a different road and by studied delays had 
‘"only reached Cuttack in the month of May follow* 
“lag, being about the time when the periodical 
""rains usually set in in that province which, of 
""course, served them as a pretext for deferring the 
""prosecution of their professed design; and they 
""were at this time still laying at Cuttack, The 
""Nizam had committed no open hostilities against 
""us, though there is every reason to suppose (and 
""he has even himself avowed it) that he was the 
""projector of the confederacy and had secretly 
""supplied the other powers with money to carry 

*A mistake for the 11th of October. Sec Grant Duff, II, 
p, 154. Dasahra, the tenth day of the month of^ Kmr or Asvm 
(September-October), marked, accordin| to Indian custom, the 
commencement of the season for military operations Jn the 
field. The readiness of the British to campato in. the 
tfainy season gave them a great ‘advantage-«-see p.Tw below. 
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""'on their operations' against The advices^ 

""from Madras proved but too fully the activity 
‘"and spirit with which Haidar had begun to per- 
""form his part in this alarming confederacy. 
'"Such was the posture in which wc stood with ' 
'’Tespect to the powers of this country. Our ad- 
'^"vlces regarding our European enemies were un- 
""certain. It- was, however, firmly believed, that an 
""espeditioii would be attempted by the Trench in . 
""the course of the season against some of the 
'""Company ""s settlements, in India, though it was . 
""impossible to foresee whether it would fall on 
""Bengah Madras or Bombay,' though the latter 
""was most probable.*' 

45. ""Under these circumstances it became ex- 
'""pedient to contract, as much as possible, the sphere ^ 
""of our military operations so that, without endan- 
""gering the safety of our own possessions in Ben- 
"‘gal, we might be able to act with more force and 
‘'efficacy in our endeavours to recover the Carnatic 
""and to revenge the injury which the English had 
""sustained from Haidar Aii Khan. The govern- 
""ment at Poona had long borne an inveterate and 
""avowed enmity against Haidar; and, though tern- 
""porary policy had now united them in one cause, 
""yet his great and unexpected successes might 
""naturally revive their, former jealousy and alarm " 
""the Ministers of Poona with apprehensions for 

^The Nizam had been antagonized by the British' partiality 
lor his neighbour and rival, the Raja of Nagpur. It had been 
urged by Hastings* critics in the Supreme Council in 1778 A.D. 
nhat an alli(ince with Mudhoji was impolitic as amounting to 
a declaration of war. with the Nizam. Sixth Report^ App. 153. 
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“the future safety of their own territories. The 
“opportunity, therefore, seemed, favourable for 
“proposing to them terms of reconciliation from 
g* “this government; and, as Mudhoji Bhonsle had 
“always professed the strongest desire of effecting 
“a pacification betwixt us and the Maratha States, 
“it was thought necessary to engage him as a me- 
“diator in the intended negotiation. With these 
“view's a treaty was drawn out by us and sent to 
“Nagpur; and Mudhoji was desired to get it 
“executed by the Peshwa and his Ministers and to 
“sign it himself as the guarantee for the punctual 
“observance of it on both sides. Whilst this 
“negotiation was in suspense, it was agreed to post- 
pone the march of the detachment destined by 
.^“land for Madras, because its route lay through the 
“territories of Mudhoji Bhonsle and it must neces- 
“sarily pass by that part of his army which was 
“laying at Cuttack under the command of Chim- 
“naji,— -circumstances which, without having 
“obtained the previous concurrence of Mudhoji, 
“might, in the unsettled state of our connection 
“with that prince, not only expose the detachment 
“to difficulties and opposition in its march but lead 
“it into operations very different from the intention 
j^“of its equipment and draw on us the decided en- 
“‘mity of Mudhoji, whose power, when exerted 
“against us, would prove an important acquisition 
“to the strength of Haidar and the Ministers of 
“Poona. The great exertions which had 
“already been made by this governnaent 
“required also some time before the necessary 
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"‘arrangements could be made for fitting 
“out a new detachment which was to perform 
“so long a march and be employed in service of 
“so much importance. On the 9th of January 1781 
“answers were at length received from the Raja 
“of Berar and his Ministers which contained, how- 
“ever, so many objections to the proposed treaty 
“that little room \vas left to. hope for an imme- 
“diate accommodation with the government of 
“Poona; and, besides the points vvhich came into 
“discussion from their im.mediate connection wnth 
“the treaty, these letters contained a variety of 
“claims and propositions asserted by Mudhoji on 
“his own account which, though they w^ere not 
“wholly new, were recapitulated in a style that im- 
“pressed us with doubts regarding the sincerity of 
“Mudhoji's former professions and assurances. 
“The season for action was now’ far advanced, 
“Colonel Pearse's* detachment was almost 
“ready and the state of our affairs on the coast 
“would not admit of longer delay; it w^as evident 
“also from the answers which had been received 
“from Mudhoji that he conceived that our affairs 
“were reduced to a state more desperate than they 
“really were. To remove, therefore, this impres- 
“sion, as well as to afford the most speedy assistance 
“to the Presidency of Madras, It was resolved that 
“the detachment should immediately proceed and 
“make its way through the province of Orissa 
“against all opposition. To reconcile Mudhoji, 

*Col- Pearse had been Hastings* second in his duel with 
Francis in the preceding August (Echoes from Old CalcuUa, 
pp. 99—106). . 
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"‘however, to this measure by every mark of at- 
“tention in our power and to prevent, if possible, 

“a rupture from the meeting of the two armies, it 
“was agreed to depute a gentleman from this 
“government to Chimnajl Bapu at Cuttack. 

“Mr. Anderson was selected for this service.’’* 

46. The record of David Anderson’s negotia- Negotia- 
tion constitutes “the first representative specimen 
“of the State papers, written by the Governors- 
“General, illustrating the diplomatic policy by 
“which the States of India were brought under 
“British supremacy ;’’t and a brief account of what 
occurred will not be out of place. David Ander- 
son arrived at Balasore on the 22nd of January 1781 
A.D. to find that Chimnaji had marched most of his 
army into the hills to reduce the fort of Dhenkanal. 

He then proceeded to Cuttack, where he learned 
that the Raja of Sambalpur, on the Marathas’ line 
of communication with Nagpur, was insubordinate 
towards them and that “the distresses and impor- 
tunities of Chimnaji’s army were well known.” 

He first opened negotiations with Manoji Ram 
(Mudhoji’s Pharnavis) and Hirderam, the Diwan 
of Cuttack, acting on behalf of Rajaram Pandit, the 
Subahdar. They expressed some apprehension 
of the Poona government’s resentment if 
Colonel Pearse’s force were allowed to pass 

'^"Forrest^s Selections from State Papers (1910), 11, pp. 200-4. 

This '‘Mr. Anderson** was David Anderson “one of Hastings* 
most trusted subordinates** (Sydney Grier’s Letters of Warren 
Hastings to his wife, p. 200). He was the brother of Lieute- 
nant James Anderson mentioned on p. 55 above. 

fForrest’s Selections from State Papers (1910), Introduction 
I, p. xvi. 
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through Orissa, enlarged on the Nagpur Raja’s 
steady attachment to the English and even pre- 
tended that his entanglement in Dhenkanal was a 
tactful move on Chimnaji’s part so as to let \ 
the British troops pass more easily— ‘'a 

proof of friendship which”, as Anderson notes, 
'‘had not occurred to them at our first interview/’ 
But in the end they promised to assist the British 
force with provisions along its route, whereupon 
Anderson returned to Calcutta. 

47. Meanwhile Chimnaji had made his way 
back to the open country. He permitted Colonel 
Pearse’s force to enter the Maratha territories un- 
molested and, indeed, helped him in every way 
with supplies. Anderson, therefore, was again sent 
to Orissa to pursue negotiations further. In the 
instructions which Warren Hastings then issued to 
Anderson on the 28th of February 1781 A.D. the 
previous occurrences in connection with Chimnaji’s 
expedition were recapitulated and the motives, 
which had -so far induced the Nagpur Marathas 
to adopt a friendly attitude, were discussed. “The 
object”, he says, “of this temporizing system is to 
“obtain the acknowledgment of the claim of the 
“government of Berar to the chauih of Bengal;'^ 
“and I have no doubt that this cpncession alone > 
“would instantly purchase their alliance and their 
“decided and open declaration in our favour. I 
“know that this is their object, although it has 
“never yet been declared in form.” Hastings, 

*The old demand based, on the treaty of 1751 A.D. See 
pp. 15 and 26 et seq ; above. 
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of course had not the least intention of yielding on 
the po.nt, but Anderson was directed to flirt with 
the topic, without committing himself in any way, 
and to endeavour to lead them to the information 
^ you may want by questions of explanation and 
oy such observations or even misapprehensions 
^ as may be most likely to produce the discovery 
o, .heir real sentiments and expectations.” “In 
^ the meantime ’, Hastings continues, “it is possible 
^^that some advantage may be made of the parti- 
^ cular and personal views of the young Raja him- 
^ se f [Chimnaji], As the immediate heir of his 
^^iather ne has pretensions to the succession of the 
^^sovereign authority of the Mariitha State [i.e., the 
^ whole Maratha confederacy]; and it seems to be 
^^the only provision which can be made for him to 
^ secure his future independency. Without this 
^ his father s death vnll leave him at the mercy of 
^ is brother^and without a resource, for it is not 
^^hkely that his brother should expend the wealth, 
“^2:ard the power, of his own State to promote 
^ iis interest and raise him to a dignity superior 
to his_ own. Hastings was aware that even 
Lhimnaps officers “would take alarm at any 
^^suggestion of a separate interest of Chimnaji; 
^^and on.this account you will cautiously avoid 
touching on any subject ten ding to it with them. 

thL ^inr; R..1. " Hastings seems to have liought 

rishu b, .d„pL„ rS; 4,o„" s 
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"‘But I recommend that you seek an opportunity 

“to sound Chimnaji himself upon it 

“Avail yourself of it to inspire him with hopes of 
“the raj/’* Such a revival, in favour of the son, 
of a scheme already discredited by the father 
was, doubtless, a mere attempt to sow dis- 
sensions in the Nagpur family. The intrigue, of 
course, came to nothing. Chimnaji was a mere 
boy of 17 and there was no approaching him ex- 
cept through his Ministers. Hastings then pro- 
ceeds to suggest the arguments which might be 
used to induce the Nagpur State to abandon 
the confederacy. He urged that Haidar Ali was 
the common enemy of the English and of the 
Marathas, that his success in the war would prove ^ 
fatal to his associates and that already he had ac- 
quired a territory yielding a revenue of 80 lakhs 
of rupees from the Poona government. “Mudhoji 
“has frequently declared that he will not suffer 
“the raj, which is his patrimony, to be ruined. Let 
“him now stand forth to save it and assert his cavh 
“right to the possession of it.” The terms 

Hastings offered were a payment of twelve lakhs of 
rupees, in addiiion to three lakhs already given 
secretly, in return for which Chimnaji was to , pro- 
mise solemnly either to return with his army to 
Nagpur or not to employ it against tfie British. 
Anderson was to make it clear that the payment 
was not the purchase-price of forbearance 

from the Marathas but merely compensation for 

*Forrest’s Selections from State Papers (1910), II, pp. 217 — 
219. 
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the losses they had already sustained on the Britisli 

account. ' , ■ ■ 

48. Anderson’s negotiations at the Maratha Agreemetsr 
camp then commenced. After lengthy 
aries the discussion centred, as was to be expected, Chimnaji. 
round the cash payment to be made. The offer of 
twelve lakhs was received with ‘‘much surprise” ; 
and two crores was mentioned as the cost of the 
expedition. The argument then passed toother 
matters, including the chauthy but eventually veered 
round again to, the question of a cash payment. 

“The article of the expenses served to engross the 
.vv^hole of their thoughts”, but no concession was 
made on either side. Discussion continued 
throughout the following day; and the Marathas 
were urged “to join us, v,^hen circumstances v/ould 
“admit, either in carrying on the war against 
“Haidar All or in prosecuting the obiect, which I 
“pointed out to them, of acquiring the raj of the 
“Maratha State for the Bhonsle fanTil”.” The 
reply was that “supplies were necessary” and that 
“the sum tendered was scarcely a mouthful.” It 
was hinted that, if no sufficient payment was made, 
the troops might get out of hand and seek to obtain 
by the plunder of Bengal what they failed to 
secure from these negotiations. After further 
parleying, “Bisambhar Pandit said that the Raja’s 
expectations were about 50 lakhs. He has since 
talked of 30 or 25.” Anderson now, for the first 
time, mentioned that he could take it on himself 
to “make presents to the amount of about a lakh 
or IJ or thereabout” to the Raja’s Ministers. He 
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was informed that ‘"in such a negotiation such pre- 
sents could have no place’' ; whereupon Anderson 
apologized but reminded Rajaram Pandit that it 
was he who had first suggested the idea the even- 
ing before, “when he had insinuated to me that, 
“if my object was to obtain anything for myself, the 
“house of Bhonsle could easily give it.” A persona! 
interview with Hastings was then suggested; and 
Anderson acquiesced, as the further delay and 
advance of the hot season would place Chimnaji’s 
army at a growing disadvantage. The. Nagpur en- 
voys accordingly met the Governor-General at 
Calcutta on the 26th of March 1781 A.D. Here the 
arguments were renewed, the envoys still pressing 
for a payment of 50 lakhs of rupees, which was 
gradually reduced to a demand for twelve lakhs md 
a loan of 25 lakhs. Finally on the 6th of March, 
after conversations extending over a month, 2 
preliminary agreement was reached on the follow- 
ing terms — the British to pay thirteen lakhs tc 
Chimnaji and assist him in obtaining a further loar 
of ten lakhs in Bengal; the latter’s army to quit 
Orissa at once; a body of 2,000 effective Marathi 
horse to accompany Colonel Pearse’s force at th€ 
expense of the British ; and the British to assist 
Nagpur in an expedition for establishing" the Raji 
In possession of Garha-Mandla."^' 

Hastings’ 49. Hastings comments as follows upon the ne- 

satisfaction/ gotiations thus brought to a successful termination 
• “By acceding to Rajaram Pandit’s propositions w 


*The formal terms of this agreement are given in Appendix E 
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"'have effectually detached one of the most powef^- 
'fful States from the general confederacy against 
'"us. . . , The mere fame of an alliance betwixt the 
‘'English and the government of Berar will have a 
“great effect. We shall no longer be considered 
“as sinking under the united weight of every State 
“in Hindostan ; the scale of power evidently turned 
“in our favour; and this is of more importance 
“than could well be imagined in Europe, where 
“the policy of nations is regulated by principles the 
“very reverse of those which prevail in Asia. 
■‘There, in contests betwixt nations^ the 
“weaker is held up by the support of Its 
“neighbours who know how much their 
“own safety depends on the preservation of 
proper balance. But in Asia the desire of par- 
“taking of the spoils of a falling nation and the 
“dread of incurring the resentment of the stronger 
“party are the Immediate motives of policy; and 
“every State wishes to associate itself with that 

“power which has a decided superiority 

“Nor need we apprehend that the supply [of 
“money] which they have received will ever tempt 
“them to return to these provinces. They best 
“know the extreme distresses which they have 
“suffered, the heavy expenses which they have in- 
“curred and the misery which they entailed by this 
“expedition on their province of Orissa. And it 
“is not to be supposed that they will ever again 
“attempt to fit out an army of 30,000 horse, at an 
“unavoidable expense of more than a crore of 
“rupees, to march 1,000 miles through a hilly 
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''country in the expectation of acquiring a supply 
"of twelve lakhs of rupees/"* 

50. This agreement of March 1781 A.D. was in- 
tended to be preliminary to a regular treaty to be 
drawn up by a Nagpur envoy at Calcutta or by 
an English envoy at Nagpur. But no credentials 
from Mudhoji himself had been given or demand- 
ed; and when, shortly afterwardvS, Mudhoji received ' 
letters from Nana Pharnavis threatening him with 
the utmost vengeance of the" Peshra^s government 
for seceding from the confederacy and his alle- 
giance to his prince he found it inconvenient to 
avow the agreement to its full extent. He wished, 
however, to mediate a peace and engage with 
the English in a general confederacy against Hai- 
dar and, for this purpose, intended sending Diwa- 
kar Pant to Poona. But circumstances rendered it 

*Forrest^s Sdectiom from Slate Papers (1910), II, pp. 257-8 
and 261-2. Grant Duff (Vol. II, p. 157) comments on these 
proceedings as follows “Thus, by an objectionable policy, 
“justinable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances, 
“Mr. Hastings temporarily detached the Eastern Marathas 
“from the confederacy and turned them against both Haidar 
“and the Peshwa at a moment when it is scarcely to be 
“doubted that they might hav’e pillaged Bengal and burnt the 
“towns from Burdwan to Point Palmyras.’* This criticism 
seems to reflect the old prejudice against Hastings which has 
not yet wholly disappeared. The treaty of 1781, of which a 
cony is included in Appendix D, was the product of open 
negotiation with a declared enemy. The sum of thirteen lakhs of 
rupees and the loan of ten lakhs were given to Chimnaji 
as an inducement to him to desert the Peshwa. But the^ pay- 
ment, from Hastings* point of view, was legitimate 
enough. The whole transaction was approved by 
the Governor-General and Council and was fully reported to 
the Court of Directors. Grant Duff*s mention of Point Palmy- 
ras is another, but a minor, inaccuracy. It lies a long way 
down the coast of Orissa and was, in 1781, some eighty miles 
from the nearest British territory. 
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desirable that this Minister should first meet Hast- 
ings. An interview was arranged for Benares; but 
Diwakar Pant died before the meeting could take 
place. Meanwhile, in October 1781 A.D., overtures 
for peace were made by MahSdji Sindia, who “per- 
“ceived that he had everything to lose by maintain- 
“ing a contest in the heart of his own dominions 
“which would, probably, end in his being driven 
“a fugitive across the Nerbudda without lands or 
“friends and, probably, to the secret satisfaction of 
“his rivals at Poona. Mr. Hastings was particular- 
“!y pleased at the opening of this channel to a 
“general pacification, as the plan of a mediation 
“through Mudhoji was obstructed by the death of 
“Diwakar Pant, who did not live to meet the 
“Governor-General at Benares as had been agreed 
“upon. Mudhoji, however, afterwards wrote to 
“Genera! Goddard assuring him of his readiness to 
“interpose his best endeavours for the attainment 
“of peace and even to repair in person to Poona 
“for that purpose.’’^ Hastings encouraged these 
overtures from Mudhoji and deputed an envoy, by 
name Charles Chapman, t to Nagpur, “judging 
“it necessary to provide for a new channel of 

‘Grant Diiff, II, pp. 159-60. 

f^'Charles Chapman was another of the young civil servants 
*Svlio attached themselves to iiastings with an affection that 
“bordered on idolatry. At the beginning of his service he 

“appears to have acted for a time as Private Secretary 

“Id 1778 Hastings employed him to explore the coast of Cochin 
‘‘China and penetrate as far inland as he could. At the end 
“of 1781 he was sent to Nagpur as Agent at the Berar Darhar — 

“a difhcult post since Mudhoji was very angry to find 

“himself superseded by Sindia as mediator of the treaty with 
“the Marathas.” — Sydney Grier's Letters of Warren Hastings, 
pp. 223»4. 
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'"correspondence with that government itself, 
"having lost that on which I placed a confident 
"effectual reliance in the Diwdn, Diwakar Pandit. 
"But my principal hope from this deputation is 
"that it may prove the means of quickening the 
"conclusion of the peace with the Maratha State 
"by making it an object of competition to two 
"most powerful members of it.’'* As Hastings 
himself said. Chapman’s mission was "more 
ostensible than real.” 

51. Chapman reached Nagpur on the 22nd of 
January 1782 A.D, but nothing of importance trans- 
pired. His despatches terminate abruptly after a 
letter, dated the 14th of March, in which he 
reports that he has "great reason to believe that 
the Raja has at length determined on making a 
visit to Poona.” The journey, if Mudhoji made 
it, was of no avail. Negotiations had already been 
opened through Mahadji Sindia which resulted in 
the treaty of Salbai, drawn up on the 17th of May 
1782 A.D. 

52. There is an old diary of a journey from 
Nagpur to Cuttack, written in 1782 A.D. and pre- 
served in the office of the Surveyor-General in Cal- 
cutta, of which, by the courtesy of that officer, I 
have been permitted to obtain a copy. The jour- 
ney was performed by a gentleman named Thomas 
who left Nagpur on the 28th of January 1782 A.D., 
six days after Chapman’s arrival. It appears that 


*Forrest’s Selections jrom State Papers (1890), Vol. Ill, 

p. 821. 
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he had come to Nagpur from Benares. As Chap- 
man records that a farewell entertainment was given 
to Thomas by the Raja in a garden belonging to 
his eldest son Raghoji, who was present with his 
brothers, Chimnaji and Vyankoji, it seems probable 
that Thomas held some official position; but what 
it was I have been unable to discover. The diary 
js of interest as presenting, m brief, a sample of the 
documents from which much of the information 
about the interior of the country in these earlv days 
is derived. Thomas had recently recovered from a 
serious illness but travelled at great speed, covering 
294 kos, or rough^ 588 miles, in 31 days with but a 
single day’s halt. His mention of Elliot’s grave 
and of the unpopularity of the Raja of Sarangarh 
because of his attention to it ; of the failure of the 
crops in Chhattisgarh and the widespread migration 
which resulted ; of an attack on his camp and theft 
of his property throw sidelights on the condition 
of the country.* 


*This diary is referred to by Rennell, vide Memoir of a Map 
Hindosian (Third edition, 1793), pp. 236—40. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FORSTER^S ACCOUNT OF NAGPUR IN, : 
1788 A.D. 

Alter the 53. After the peace of Salbai, which terminateci 
what is known -as the First Maratha War, there 
was a delay of several months before the Ministers 
at Poona would consent to ratify the treaty; and 
some isolated despatches from Chapman, written 
ar Nagpur in November 1782 A.D., show that 
Mudhoji still hoped to regain his political prestige 
by discrediting the negotiations concluded through 
Sindia and offering himself as a more suitable 
medium for the final settlement. But his belated 
efforts were in vain. 

Mudhoji 54. In 1785 A.D. Mudhoji^s political weakness 
him to pay a long visit to Poona, where 

Bengal. he made a full submission to Nana Pharnavis. In 
the name of his son, Raghoji, he entered into a 
fresh agreement, promising to adhere strictly to the 
terms which had been settled betvv^een Madhav Rao 
Pes/nca and Janoji in 1769 A.D.* He pledged him- 
self, in particular, never to assist the English against 
the Peshwas government and to co-operate in the 
expected war between the Marathas and Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore. t A minor incident which 


*See p. 24 above. 
tGrant Duff, 11, pp. 192-3. 
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occurred during Mudhoji's stay in Poona was signi- 
ficant of his subordination to the political influence 
of that Darfcar. Warren Hastings had left India 
on the 8th of February, 1785 A.D. ; and, encouraged 
probably by this event, Sindia made a bold de- 
mand, under the Emperor’s authority, for the 
Mogul tribute from the British provinces in Bengal. 
At the same time it was decided at Poona that 
Mudhoji should prefer the obsolete Maratha claim 
to the chaiith of Bengal— on the presumption that 
the money given to Chimnaji after Ander- 
son’s negotiations in 1781 A.D. would not 
be openly acknowledged as the price offered to the 
Nagpur Raja to secure his desertion of the Peshwd 
and could, therefore, be safely put forward as a 
►precedent for further payments to the Nagpur 
%tate. The Governor-General, Macpherson, re- 
ceived these demands with considerable indigna- 
tion. Mudhoji was roundly told that, if he persist- 
ed in his claim or engaged in any hostilities against 
the Company, an army would be sent into his 
country to lay it waste according to the Maratha 
mode of warfare. In answer the Governor-General 
received a letter from Mudhoji saying that his busi-^ 
ness in Poona was directed to an object that must 
prove agreeable to the English, namely, the chas- 
'^tisement and humiliation of their implacable enemy, 
Tipu StilUln/' The demand for the chauth was not 
repeated; and the Bombay government, by Mac- 
pherson’s desire, paid Mudhoji ‘'extraordinary 
attention, through Mr. Malet their Poona agent. 


'Notes in the India Office. 
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which had the effect of gratifying Mudhoji and 
alarming Sindia/'^" 

55. Mudhoji Bhonsle returned to Nagpur before 
the rains of 1786 A.D. ; and in the following Septem- 
ber Lord Cornwallis arrived in India. The new 
Governor-General was soon convinced of the 
desirability of conciliating Mudhoji with a view to 
frustrate the designs of Tipu, whose attitude, after 
he had concluded peace with the Marathas and the 
Nizam in May 1787 A.D., was so offensive in threat- 
ening the frontiers of the Company and of Travan- 
core with invasion that the British were forced 
into an expenditure on defensive preparations 
nearly as great as though they were at 
war. Cornwallis, therefore, asked permission^ 
of the Company to enter into defensive alli- 
ances with the Marathas and the Nizam; and, 
preparatory thereto, made overtures to the Poona 
Darbdr, to Sindia and to the Nagpur Raja, all of 
whom were dissatisfied v/ith the inglorious peace 
they had recently concluded wdth the Mysore 
Siiltcm. It was in conformity with this scheme of 
negotiations that the Governor-General towards 
the close of 1787 A.D. deputed George Forster, a 
Civil Servant on the Madras establishment, to 
Nagpur. The real object of Forster’s mission was"^ 
to induce Mudhoji to become a party to a defen- 
sive alliance In the event of Tipu commencing 
hostilities, but its ostensible purpose was merely 


*Grant Duff, II, p. 184. He seems, however, to confuse 
the Mogul tribute with the Maratha chauth. 
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to convey a declaration of the Governor-Generars 
esteem and friendship. 

56. Forster arrived at Nagpur on the 15th of His low 
January 1788 A.D. He was immediately impressed the Nigpur 
by the feebleness of the administration. “The low atoinis- 
state of the finances of this government”, 
writes in one of his first despatches, dated the 29th 
of January 1788 A.D., “and the weak condition of 
“its army daily appear conspicuous— the whole 
“amount of the revenue, I understand, not exeeed- 
“ing 60 lakhs and the present military force con- 
“sisting of about .6,000 cavalry, an irregular body 
“of Hindostani troops for interior service and 
“about 400 men who are clothed in ill-shaped red 
“coats and armed with musquets chiefly of French 
“manufacture ..... From the poverty and 
“apparent weakness of Berar [i.c., the Nagpur 
“State] I do not perceive much benefit can accrue 
“to the Company from any new connection with 
“Mudhoji, especially during the continuance of a 
“Mysore peace.” Again, writing on the 11th of 
March, he says, “The Raja hitherto has made no 
“explicit mention of business; nor at this juncture 
“does it appear that any advantage would arise 
“to the Company from new engagements with 
“him. His army, which since the Maratha war 
“with Mysore [1786-87 A.D.] has been weak and ill- 
“attended to, is within these last two months 
“further reduced by the discharge of six or seven 
“thousand men. Mudhoji’s influence at the 
“Darfcar of Poona and Hyderabad at the present 
“day is not discernible and his connection with 
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®‘them is very slender; and with Tipu, I am tGid, 
“he maintains no correspondence. This State, in 
“any point" of view which I have yet been enabled 
“to place it in, shews but little marks of power or 
“importance. It possesses small revenues with an 
“army, in the present condition, wholly unfit for 
“service; and in its domestic concerns it wants 
/'unanimity.'' 

57. On the 11th of April 1788 A.D. Forster sub- 
mitted an interesting “account of the territories, 
revenue, force and policy of the present Raja, Mu- 
dhoji Bhonsle," which, as the earliest description of 
the Nagpur State written on the spot, merits repro- 
duction in extensOr “The present executive Chief 
“of this country, Mudhoji Bhonsle, who is between 
“50 and 60 years of age, is allowed to possess un- 
“questioned courage, which is esteemed almost the 
“only quality necessary to form an Asiatic soldier. 
“He is of short stature but well formed, is active 
“and he yet enjoys a vigorous health.^ Mudhoji 
“is said to treat with moderation- the different 
“classes of merchants who are established in his 
“country and to commit no violent oppression on 
“the farmers or husbandmen. He is, at the same 
“time, accused of being occasionally cruel, of being 
“treacherous and deceitful in the attainment of 
“public purposes, and that he is notoriously defi- 
“cient in his military payments — in so much that 
“he has been more than once personally assaulted 
*“and wounded by parties of the discontented 

^[Mudhoji, as it happened, ^ died on the 9th of May, only 
a few weeks after this was written.] 
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‘soldiery.* He is said also to be equally profuse, 
‘as regardless, of his promises and that he levies 
‘with a strong arm contributions on such of his 
‘officers as are wealthy and stand accused of incur- 
'‘ring his displeasure.t Here, in honour of the 
‘character of Mudhoji, it is to be especially noticed 

■^■“A i«rge arrear was forced from him in the march to joiir 
"‘'the iMaratha army.” 

t“An occurrence that happened at Nagpur, about seven or 
‘eighi years ago, disclosed a trait in his character that deserves 
‘mention in this place. A Gosain, named Udaipuri, possessed 
'‘of much wealth, had by advancing large loans to Miidhoji 
^‘become a neces^yary support of the government in which he 
“acquired ^much influence. Mudhoji, from the respect shewn 
“by the Hindus to the sect of Gosains and from the situation 
'‘in which Udaipuri stood, at length experienced a strong 
“embarrassment in satisfying his claims, which were stated 
“at fifty lau’iis of rupees and peremptorily urged. Incapable, 
“or not disposed, to discharge the debt, Mudhoji, it is asserted, 
“resolved by concealed instruments to effect the Gosain^s 
“ruin. Udaipuri had two adopted sons, one of whom was 
“connected with a woman of the town to whom he was much 
“attached. This young man, coming late one night to hi& 
“apartment, found his mistress lying murdered in the bed* 
“The Raja, who was formally apprised of the event by a 
“crowd of complainants, demanded of Udaipuri the surrender 
“of his son that he might be brought to immediate punishment« 
“The young Gosain, loudfy accusing the Raja of having corn- 
emitted this act of perfidy, refused to appear; and, on an 
“assault being made on the house, he with his brother were 
“slain in defending it. A bond of fifty lakhs of rupees, which 
“had been given to Udaipuri by government, was forced from 
“him and he, in a short time, quitted the couiHry in an. 
“impoverished condition. It is the common belief of the 
^‘people that Mudhoji concerted the death of the woman to- 
Texercise the semblance of justice on these Gosains. When 
“Bisambhar Pandit attended Mr. Chapman to Nagpur, the 
“Raja made a pressing requisitioif of a loan from the family, 
“knowing it to be opulent. The Pandit, aware of the disposi- 
“tion of Mudhoji, was full of alarms and earnestly solicited 
“leave to visit Benares that he might communicate on the 
“subject with his brother, Beniram: After purchasing the 

“good offices of the Darhar M unship Bhawani Pandit, 'and 
“making use of Mr. Chapman's influence, he was permitted, 
“without experiencing any farther exaction, to proceed to 
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""that his treatment of Burhan Shah* is indulgent 
""and respectful— a liberality rarely seen in princes 
""and, I believe, has no parallel in India. It tends 
""likewise to shew that Mudhoji, when not in the 
""immediate pursuit of objects of ambition, is not 
""wanting in the offices of humanity and that he 
""holds in remembrance the favours conferred on 
""his father by the family of Burhan Shah. This 
""Prince is under no constraint, he enjoys a pension 
""of three lakhs of rupees and has the entire dis- 
‘"position of a fort situated in the interior part of 
""Nagpur in which his family, which is numerous, 
“resides. This person is upwards of 60 years of 
“age and has the reputation of being endowed with 
“much sagacity and discretion, which seems exem- 
“plified in the general tenor of his CGnduct.t 
“Mudhoji always addresses him by the title of the 
“Raja and, on the commencement of the new year, 
“proceeds with certain ceremony to the fort of 
“Burhan Shah, where he presents him with an 
“offering indicative of the supremacy of his birth 
“and rank.’’ 

58. “Mudhoji has three sons, all grown up to 
“manhood, — Raghoji, the titular prince of the 
“country, Chimnaji [alias Khandoji] and Maniy.a 

“Bengal.** [Udaipuri Gosain is mentioned in 1778 a.d. in 
App. 152 to the Sixth Report. He had been sent to Bengal 
as Janoji’s Agent or Vakil in 1767 A.D. — ^see p. 31 above.] 

*“The son of Chand Sultan [the Raj-Gond Chief of Deo- 
“garh] whom Raghoji, as has been mentioned [see p. 228 below], 
“placed at the head of the Deogarh government and after- 
“w'ards reduced to the state of a pensionary.*’ 

t“He has given scope to a great activity of mind as well 
“as body by an uncommon attachment to the sports of the 
“field.*’ 
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“Bapu [alias Vyankoji] who nominally officiates in 
"the capacity o£ Diwdn, Mudhoji, it is clearly 
“seen, takes a leading efficient part in the manage- 
“ment of his affairs, though from certain domestic 
‘'embarrassments he has been induced to lay a 
“restraint on his opinions and to exercise a for- 
“bearance that is not natural to him. Raghoji, in 
“whom the rigths of government have been 
“formally invested, is admitted into a com- 
“mon participation of the business of the 
“State, in every department of which he 
'“has established an avowed and secret in- 
“fiueuce which often essentially militates against 
“the purposes of his father. It is said that Mudhoji 
‘‘'is fully aware of the operations and views of his 
“son but, fearing the effects of a declared rupture, 
(“fully temporises with him; yielding in points of 
“no material import and checking, though with 
“address, acts that he deems pernicious to the 
“government. Raghoji, if a right judgment can 
“be formed of a young man who has never been 
“placed in any independent or active station, 
“would seem to have but a small share of military 
“ability and not much ambition in his character. 
'“His ruling passion is said to be avarice, mixed with 
“a mean parsimony, and his favoured servants 
U" those who in secret can demonstrate to him the 
"‘‘piost successful modes of acquiring wealth, which 
“he amasses as he sees occasion and without 
“reserve, often incapacitating the officers of govern- 
■“meqt. from performing their engagements by his 
“exactions, Chimnaji, the second son, is wholly 
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■^‘of a military disposition and is esteemed intrepid 
‘"and enterprising. • He had been, adopted by hk 
“uncle Bimbaji, the Chief or Ratanpiir [C 
“garhj'who, having no sons, nominated him the- ■ 
‘"successor of his territory; and, ,,at the death of 
‘"Bimbaji,, the widow desired that Ghimnaji 
“take possession of the Ratanpur districts. It does 
“not appear that Mucihoji has shewn any pointed , 
“objection to the measure, but that Raghoji, ' fear-' 
“ing the adventurous spirit' of his brother,, is averse- 
“to it and earnestly urges his father to' withhold: 
“his assent to the proposed succession. But it is. 
“believed that the obstacles now impeding the in- 
*^Vestiture of 'Chimiiaji will be removed. Mani^^^^ 
“Bapu [alias Vyankoji], the third son of Mudhoji, 
“who Is not marked with any particular trait of 
“character, holds the seal of the office. 

‘"He derives a certain revenue from this department 
‘"for which purpose only it seems to have been 
“conferred on him, for he is seldom called on to 
“perform any duties/’ 

59. “The principal public officers at this time 
""composing the Darbar of Mudhoji are the Bahshi, 
“who is‘ entrusted with the general disposition of 
“the army; a Mtmshi, for conducting the Persian 
“correspondence ; an officer, denominated the^ 
^'Chitnavis^ who transacts the literary business that 
^‘is negotiated in the Maratha language; and av 
“Treasurer. Since the death of the late Diwdn, 
“Diwakar Pandit, which happened about seven 
“years ago, no person has regularly filled hk 
^“‘office — it being executed. by the Raja, his sons and 
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''such others as he is disposed occasionally to 
"nominate/'' The Bahshi, Bhawani Kalu, about 
"70 years of age, is an ancient servant of the 
"Bhonsle government under which he has acquired 
"reputation and wealth. He has been employed 
"chiefly in the army; but, subsequently to the 
"death of Diwakar, he Is known in the country 
"by the name of Dhvdn, an appellation by which 
"the Raja himself distinguishes him. Bhawani 
^'Kalu is confidentially consulted by Mudhoji on 
^'the subject of foreign affairs and military 
"motions; and he is also much respected by him 
"for his wealth and numerous connectionsf on 
"wliom Mudhoji, on any State emergency, will 
"naturally look for a personal aid. Raghoji, who 
"is inimical to the interests of Bhawani Kalu, has, 
"it is mentioned, urged his dismission from office 
"to which he is desirous of advancing Mahadji 
"Lashkari, said to be his private conveyancer of 
"intelligence and the agent employed by him to 
"point out the proper objects for the gratification 
"of his avarice. But Mudhoji has wholly rejected 
"this proposition and has advanced such sub- 
"stantial arguments for the refusal that there is 
"little probability of Raghoji’s design being ac- 
"complished. A principal cause of the dislike of 
"Raghoji to Bhawani Kalu is supposed to arise 
"from this officer’s attachment to Chimnaji, whose 
"interest he espouses with warmth and has strenu- 
^^ously advised the Raja to establish this young 


* [Diwakar Rao’s death in 1781 A.D. is noted on p. 81 above.] 
t“Many of whom fill the secondary oflfices/* 
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‘'man in the Ratanpur territories. Mudhop, it is 
"said, sees the propriety of the counsel ; for in such 
"an event Chimnaji, by his activity and courage, 
"would be enabled to reduce the petty Chiefs hold- 
"ing the country towards the Balasore side whoy 
"not being subject to Berar,^ interrupt the cora- 
"munication of the Gondwana with Cuttack. But, 
"whether from a doubt of Chimnaji' s future attach- 
"ment to the Nagpur government or averse from 
"undertaking a measure of such importance with- 
"out the approbation of Raghoji, the Raja has not 
"hitherto promoted this view. The Mtmshi, 
"Bhawani Nagnath, who is near eighty years of 
"age and very infirm, is principally employed in 
"conducting the business that is transacted with 
"the Mahomedan and our government. 

"Excepting the official qualifications he has acquir- 
"ed, his abilities are not extensive and it does not 
"appear that he is much consulted in matters 
"foreign to his department. The Chitnavis and 
"Treasurer,! confined to the immediate duties of 
"their station, seem to have little influence in the 
"councils of Mudhoji. At the death of the Diwan, 
"Dlwakar Pandit, who had amassed a valuable 
"property, the Raja seized on the whole amount 
"of his estate which was fully discovered to him by 
"Jan Rao, a person who had been brought up in 
"the family of the Diwan. Jan Rao has, since the 
"performance of this service, been pre-eminently 
"distinguished by the favour of Mudhoji who, 

*[See footnote to p. 96 below.] 
and Chimnaji Apa.’* 
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‘‘apparently, places much trust in him^ having, it 
“is said, found him a ready, diligent agent in the 
“execution of all affairs that require secrecy and 
“address. Shaikh Muhammad Ali, an old de- 
“pendent of the family, occupies a domestic station 
“about the person of the Raja and has become the 
“companion of his amusements. Being versed in 
“the Persian language and possessed of courtly 
“manners, he has been erhployed In conveying 
“complimentary communications between the 
“English gentlemen that have occasionally resided 
“at this place and the Darhar, Muhammad Ali 
“superintends also the Court of Justice of the town 
“of Nagpur; but his powers are very limited, all 
“causes of any importance being ultimately re- 
“ferred to the decision of the Raja.^f 

69. “In closing this sketch of the Bhonsle history 
“it may be said on a substantial ground that 
“Mudhoji, though he has adopted a temporizing 
“conduct with his eldest son and listens with a 
“good-humoured temper to the solicitations of 
“Chimnaji and to the occasional counsels of his 
“officers, yet in matters of moment acts with a 
“vigour and decision that make him respected as 
“well as feared. If any representation sways him 
“it is, perhaps, that of Jan Rao who, by an un- 
'^reserved application in gratifying his master’s 
“wishes, has rendered himself an useful important 
“servant; and he has likewise been successful in 
“acquiring the favourable opinion of Raghoji /" 

*‘*Jan Rao keeps the seal of the Raja.” 

t[For a further notice of Shaikh Muhammad Ali, see p. 60 
above.] 
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61. ‘‘The territories of Mudhoji Bhonsle are 
“bounded on the north by the Sher, a small river 
“running about eight miles to the northward of 
“the village of Lakhnadon, which divides them. 
“from the possessions of Balaji, the Chief of Kalpi.* ' 
“On the east they extend to, and include, the 
“districts of Ratanpur. On the south-east, Sambal- 
“pur and other independent petty Hindu Statesf 
“separate them from the province of Cuttack, 
“which holds of Nagpur. On the south, a space 
“of about tw^enty miles lies between them and the 
“river Godavari and which is a part of the Nizam’s 
“dominions. On the south-west they extend to the 

' ‘ S'uh ah of Nander. On the west, including Berar,t 
“they are skirted by the Godavari which forms the 
“western boundary of the Berar province; and on ^ 
“the north they reach to the Nerbudda.” 

62. “The revenues of this country, according to 
“the statement which I procured, are calculated at 
“the sum of fifty-two lakhs of rupees — 

“The City of Nagpur with its depen- 
dencies produces ... 18 lakhs. 

“Berar, from which Mudhoji by the 
servants of his government collects 
a computed half amount, produces 10 „ 

“The Gangthari district§ produces ... 2 ,, 

— — — — ^ ^ : ^ 1 ^.." : . 

*[See footnote t to p. 100 below.] 

t[The independence of these petty States is a signihcant 
indication of Mudhoji’s military weakness.] 
t“ElIichpur, the capital of the province, is wholly in the 
“possession of the Nizam » who collects jointly with Mudhoji 
“the Berar revenues. Fulad Jang, a son of the Nizam, h 
*iately nominated to the Ellichpur government.” 

§ “Situated in the western frontier, near the course of the 
“Godavari.” 
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"'The Cuttack province produces ... 17 Iclklts. 

"Ratanpur^* produces .... ... 3 „ 

"‘The parganahs of Multait produce ... 2 ,, 

"‘The supposed amount of extraordi- 
nary imposts, such as are denomi- 
nated in India masaudera, tdwdn, 
etc., together with the occasional 
donations of the inhabitants ... 7 ,, 


Total ... 59 ,,t 


"From this sum, previously to its being lodged 
"in the treasury, the following deductions are 
"made : 


"A pension of Burhan Shah 
"A grant to the Jagirdar of Seoni§ 
"The military expenses of Berar 
^"The militarv expenses of Cuttack 

W ■ ' ' ’ . ^ 


3 lakhs. 
3 „ 

3 „ 


Total ... 16 ,, 


*“I{ yielded formerly eight lakhs of rupees. This dimittU'^ 
of revenue was caused by the oppression and rapachy 
Bimbaji.” 

t“Multai, lying 120 miles to the north-west of Nagpur, is the 
source of the Tapi or Tapti river.” 

i“The revenues of Nagpur were computed at a crorc of 
‘‘rupees in the time of Raghoji who, being at the head of a 
“large army and generally in the field, collected a tribute from 
“ail the territories intervening between his capital and Bengal.” 
(Rennell (Memoir of a Sfap of Hindostan, pp. cxxix — 
cxxxi) writing in 17S13 A.D. says “The sum of his (Mudhoji’s) 
^.“revenue is variously stated. Some have reckoned his part 
*^“of Berar [the Nagpur territoiies] at 84 lakh of rupees per 
'*annum- and Cuttack at 24; while others have allowed only 60 
“for his whole revenue.” Forster’s figures were probably too 
low and the higher figures quoted by Rennell too high.] 

§ “Muhammad Amin Khan, a Pathan, w^hose family have 
“been long employed in the Bhonsle’s service. Thh Jagirdar 
“holds possession of the country from Lakhnadon to near 
“Ramtek. This tract of country, though extensive, produce* 
“but a small revenue, being mountainous and woody. For a 
"geographical explanation, vide RennelFs Map.** 
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WmAtmj. 63. '‘The number of forces now employed in 
“the service of Mudhoji— 

"‘2,000 cavalry, the horses being the property of ^ 
government [Bdrgir], 

“4,700 cavalry, stationed in Nagpur and the neigh- 
bourhood, the horses private property 
[Sildhddr], 

“ vSOOsepoys, awkwardly clothed and ill-disciplined. 

“ 300 cavalry, attached to the Jagirdar of Seoni. 
“2,000 cavalry, stationed in Cuttack. 

“1,500 cavalry, stationed in the Gangthari districts, 

“10,800 troops.^ 

“The irregular infantry, the number of which I 
“cannot ascertain, are chiefly employed in forts and 
“are not esteemed of any note. The field artillery 
“of Mudhoji, ill-conditioned and ill-served, does'’*" 
“not exceed fifteen pieces of different calibres and 
“have been manufactured in the Nagpur arsenal 
“under the inspection of native artists. These 
“guns, on service, are given to the charge of a 
“small' party of Europeans, who have emigrated 
“hither from various quarters.f From the state- 
“ment which has been given of the revenue and 
“force of Mudhoji Bhonsle he is seen to occupy 
“but a secondary station amongst the powers of 
“India. Having obtained a secure possession of^. 
“his country, which is not bounded by any en- 
“croaching State, and having, it may be said, 
“shaken off all dependence on the Poona govern- 


, ***Mudhoii is possessed of two hundred elephants.** 

t“Two English and a Frenchman. The rest are Portu- 
guese.” 
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"‘mentr he looks with unconcern at the conduct 
^'and operations of the Chiefs and Princes who take 
''the lead in the hostile and political motions of the 
."present day; and his intercourse with them is 
'"slender and uninteresting.” 

64. "The Peshwd's promise of investing him InHisdalma 
■"the possession of the Garha-M'aridla ^^i’*^*lories 
"principally induced him to take a part in the late 
"Maratha war against Tipu Sultan; md the want of 
"ability or inclination to perform the engagement 
"has disgusted and, in a great measure, determined 
"him against entering into 2 ny oi the Peshwas 
"views. To elucidate this subject it is necessary to 
"mention that, about forty or fifty years ago, a 
■"Maratha chaiith was first collected in Garha- 
.^"Mandla and that Mudhoji, in the second year of 
•‘his government [1776 A.D.], marched an army 
""thither for the purpose of subduing the whole 
'"country. But, his force being inadequate to the 
■"service and the season of the rains setting in, 

■"he made, to save his reputation, an hasty ill- 
^‘secured agreement with the Garha-Mandla Chief 
■"for the payment of three lakhs of rupees, which 
■"Mudhoji never received. When the Diwdn, 
^‘Diwakar Pandit, w-as employed .at Poona [1779 
"A.D.jon the part of Berar in concerting the com- 
bined war against the English nation in India, the 
"PcsAzcyI, to stimulate Mudhoji to take an active 
"part in the junction, agreed to confer the invesfi- 
■"ture of Garha-Mandla on his second son, Chim- 
*‘naji, in whose name the grant was actually issued 


^[But see paras. 54 above and 66 below.] 
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“and a sword and horse bestowed on him with the 
“title of Khande Rao in token of the donation.* 
“From the temporizing operations of Mudhoji’s 
“army during the Cuttack campaign, when an attack 4 --' 
“was meditated from that quarter on Bengal, the 
“Festea saw his want of zeal in conducting the 
“service and acceded to the overtures of the Kalpi 
“Chief, to whom a permission was given to seize 
“on the possessions of Garha-Mandla which, after 
“a term of three years^ war and intrigue, were 
“reduced by the forces of Balajif who remits to 
“Poona a certain amount of the revenue.}: 
*'Mudhoii, being accompanied by Chimnaji, his 
‘^second son, joined the Poona army with about 
“ten thousand horse and a few guns and, after 
“remaining with it for the space of eleven months^ 
“he returned to Nagpur, leaving 4,000 horse under’ 
“the command of Chimnaji who continued in the 
“field about a year longer. § In the course of the 
“war Mudhoji repeatedly urged the subject of 
“Garha-Mandla which territor}% after a tedious 
“process of correspondence, the Poona govern- 
“ment required Balaji to evacuate. This Chief re- 
“presented that, having incurred an expense of 
“forty Idkha of rupees in the reduction of the 

“country, he expected, previously to the delivery, 

' ' ^ ' ' • . ' . ' . ; 

*[See footnote t to p. 22 above and Jenkins, p. 60,] 

tIBalaji Govind Bundele was the Peshwii^s representative 
who ruled on his behalf over a considerable portion of Bundel- 
khand. Balaji’s estate included the Sau^or territory, which was 
at this time allotted as an appana^^e to Balaji Govind’s son, 
by name Raghunath Rao or Aba Saheb. See European Tra- 
vellers\ p. 82, For the family history see Kincaid and Paras- 
nis, .XI, p. .225.] 

:|:**Six lakhs of rupees.*' 

§[This was th ‘'1786 a.d. — see Grant Duff, 11, p. 195. j 
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“a reimbursement of the charge, which wa& ulfi- 
“mately stipulated at thirty lakhs. This sum 
“Mudhoji desired might be accounted for in the 
“subsidiary debt due to him from the Peshwa, 

“who had engaged to allow sixty thousand rupees 
“per month for the expenses of the Berar army, 

“and only two lakhs and forty thousand rupees 
“had been paid. At the end of the war, objections 
“having been made to this mode of adjustment, 

“the negotiation was wholly frustrated and hitherto 
“has assumed no other form.” 

65. “His disgust at this disappointment, with Mndboji’s 
“a contempt he professes for the character of Nana^j^*^^, 
“Pharnavis and his remote situation from thebonring* 
“general scene of action, have made Mudhoji 
“tremely inattentive to the interests of the Poona 
“Court ; nor does it appear that he has been called 
“on, or consulted by, that State to make head at 
“this juncture against the supposed meditated inva- 
“sion of the Mysore Prince. Mudhoji formerly 
“possessed an influence at the Nizam’s Court, a 
“power which he acquired by having formed, on 
“a mutually interested basis, an union with Ibrahim 
“Beg Dhonsa who, from an oirdinary station, had 
“risen to a rank, and had established an authority, 

“little less thajn supreme in the Nizam’s dominions. 

“The confederacy of these Chiefs, which had a 
“conspicuous effect in consolidating their joint 
“strength, in intimidating the Nizam and forming 
“his measures, continued to exist until the death 
“of Dhonsa, which happened in the year 1782, w'hen 
“Mudhoji, on a promise of having the jagir of 
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'‘Darwha conferred on him, which had been grant- 
'*ed by the Nizamat to his brother Sabaji"^ and at 
^'the death of that Chief resumed, sent a body of 
“horse to aid the Nizam in reducing Ibrahim Beg’s 
“son, which service was completely effected. But 
“the Raja did not receive the stipulated donation. 
“Nizam AH, ultimately refusing to give up the 
“Darwha districts, offered him some woody waste 
“lands near the Godavari, which Mudhoji rejected. 
“Though it does not appear that the political pur- 
“suits of the Nizam and Mudhoji are guided by 
“any united impulse of Interest, yet from the vici- 
“nity of the two States and their connected pro- 
“perty in the Berar province, an intimacy and 
“frequent correspondence is maintained between 
“them. Previously to the capture of Badami, dur- 
“ing the late combined native war against Mysore, 
“the Nizam took offence at the conduct of Nana 
“Pharnavist nnd detached his army from the 
“Mariltha camp. Mudhoji was deputed as the 
“fittest agent to soothe the Suhah who, after much 
“earnest solicitation, consented to hold an inter- 
“view with Nana and to leave a body of his troops 
“to act with the Maratha forces. Mudhoji holds 
“no intercourse with Tipu Sultan, nor is he in- 
“formed of the designs or operations of that Prince. ^ 
the close of the war, when negotiations were 
^'set on foot to effect a peace between Tipu and 


*[See p. 22 above.] 

t**He had induced the Nizam to enter info the war by the 
* ’promise of giving him a certain part of the Viziapur terri- 
^‘tory and ultimately refused to comply with the engagement,** 
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“the Peshwa, Mudhoji sent an agent to Seringapa- 
“tam for the purpose of establishing a mediation, 
“between these powers, but the proposal was re- 
“ceived with a contemptuous insult by Tipu. and! 
“haughtily rejected. It is not probable that; 
“Mudhoji will now promptly adopt any directly 
“hostile measure. He has grown old and,, tHougH- 
“still personally active, he is much given up to 
“domestic amusements and the superstitions of his 
“religion. The expensive buildings he is at this 
“time erecting in Nagpur* and the environs^ which 
“make large deductions from his revenue, would 
“wholly prevent him from engaging in any present 
“military scheme which, indeed, from the situation 
“in which his dominions are now generally placed*. 
^*‘he sees are not necessary. The English, friendly 
“disposed to him, are on one side and, on other 
“quarters, inconsiderable States with the Nizam 
“of the Deccan from whose deficiency of military 
“spirit and ability he apprehends no danger.“t 


^[Leckie* writing on the 20th of August 1790, says, ‘*Thc 
‘*only good building [in Nagpur] is the palace, begun by the 
‘Mate Mudhoji and now finishing by his son, the present Raja. 
“It is built of a blue stone dug out of a quarry in large blocks 
“on the western skirts of the town. The present Raja, however, 
“has destroyed the grand effect which would have been produced 
the stone alone by intermixing brick-work in the build- 
“ing .“ — Early European I'ravellers, 72.J 

fThe earlier portion of Forster^s account of Magpur is given, 
in Appendix C below. 


CHAPTER VIL 


LECKIE’S JOURNAL AND FORSTER’S 
DESPATCHES OF 1790 a.d. 

Accession of 66. Bimbaji of Chhattisgath, Mudhoji’s younger 
Recall'^o^* brother, died in 1787 A.D. On the 9th of May 1788 
Forster. A.D, Mudhoji himself expired ; and the reins of 
government passed without disturbance to his son, 
Raghoji, on whose behalf he had ruled as regent 
for so many years. Chimnaji, Mudhoji’s second^^ 
son (his full name was Khandoji Chlmna Bapu), 
received Chhattisgarh as his appanage, while 
Vyankoji (or Manya Bapu), Mudhoji’s third son, 
was given Chanda. The accession of Raghoji to 
real, as well as nominal, authority in the State did 
not' affect : political relations wdth the British. 
Forster’s report had dispelled the illusion as to the 
wealth and strength of Nagpur under which Warren 
Hastings had laboured. Cornwallis realized that 
^‘no advantage would be obtained from a connec-^^ 
“tion with that government; and, so far from be- 
^'coming formidable to the Company, it would 
‘^always be to the interest of the Bhonsle to avoid 
‘"giving them the slightest offence, as the province 
“of Cuttack which belonged to him could, from 
“its situation, be seized and possessed at any time 
“with the utmost facility by the Company’s troops 
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the Beriial establishment. . . . Lord Corn-' 

“wallis considered it to be impossible ever to ob~ 

''tain Cuttack directly from the Bhonsle family by 
''any other means than force — for they would not 
"be content with any reasonable sum of money in 
"payment for it; nor had the Company any equiva- 
"lent whatever in land to offer, nor did his lord- 
"ship see a prospect of the Company ever being 
"in possession of territory that they could offer, in 
"exchange for it. The Raja of Berar was, besides, 

"so dependent on the Pesh^a^s government that 
"he could not make any exchange or alienation of 
"his territory without* their consent; and Poona 
"would never agree to any bargain unless they were 
"themselves to get some substantial advantage from 
"it. The strength and political circumstances of 
"the Raja of Berar were, according to Mr. P"ors- 
"ter's account, truly contemptible, so that the 
"Company could derive no benefit from any fur- 
"ther alliance or connection with him than the 
"convenience that might arise from the intercourse 
"of the common offices of good neighbourhood 
"and mutual civility.’’'^ Accordingly Cornwallis 
ordered Forster to return to Calcutta and he left 
Nagpur on the 10th of February 1789 A.D. 

67. Raghoji, at the same time, proceeded by 
slow" marches tow^ards Poona and arrived there 
the 23rd of March. This visit w"as in conformity Piiarnavis. 
with a peremptory summons from Nana Pharnavis, 
who insisted on his taking an active part in the 
confederacy which had been formed between the 


*Notes in the India office. 


Forster’s 

second 

deputation 

Nagpur. 
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Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar and the Nizam against 
Tipu,* Raghoji objected to being ordered on an 
expedition which the Peshwd was not to command 
In -personf and offered many other ineffectual 
excuses. At length he explained privately to Nana 
Pharnavis his apprehensions that Ghimnaji might 
usurp the Nagpur sovereignty in his absence.! 
His attendance was then dispensed with, on his 
promising to contribute ten lakhs of rupees towards 
the expenses of the v^ar. He left Poona on the 7th 
of May 1789 A, D,, after obtaining confirmation of 
his titles and territorial possessions and binding 
himself to furnish, like his predecessors, a force of 
10,000 men for the service of the Peshunl when 
called upon to do so. Soon after Raghoji’s re- 
turn to Nagpur the death of Ghimnaji relieved 
him of his apprehensions from that quarter. The 
province of Chhattisgarh was, thereupon, added to 
Vyankoji's appanage. § 

68. At last in December 1789 A.D. the long-ex- 
pected war broke out between the English and Tipu. 
The former on the Ist^of June 1790 A.D. concluded 
at Poona a triple alliance with the Nizarn 

*Grant Duff (11, p. 266) says that Raghoji repaired on this 
occasion to Poona ‘‘at the time \s^hen the confederacy was 
formed against Tipu’O He seems to confuse Raghoji^s visit of 
1789 with that of Mudhoji in 1785 A.D. The confederacy was 
formed in 1785 h.l>.—vide Grant Duff, II, p. 193, and p. 84 # 
above. 

f “Raghoji has intimated to me that, by the usage of the 
Maratha State at large, his troops are only summoned to join 
the personal standard of the (Forster*s despatch of 

the 6th of October 1790 A.D.) 

{See footnote to p. 75 above. 

§Grant Duff, II, pp. 266-7, and Jenkins’ Report of 1826^ 
pp. 61-2. See also p. 215 below. 
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and the Poona Darbar against their common 
enemy; and, to support this combination, Forster 
was despatched once more to Nagpur, Lord Corn- 
^ walHs' minute suggesting this course is dated the 
26th of February 1790 A.D. ; and Forster left 
Galeutta on the 7th of March. His party, which 
included a certain Mr. Leckie who kept a journaF 
of the expedition, reached Balasore on the 22n<i' 
and Cuttack on the 31st of the same month. 

69. Of Cuttack Leckie writes as follows : — ^"The Leckie's" 
''Subahdar, as he is styled, Rajaram Pandit, is ^'^cw 
‘'at Nagpur whither he is generally summoned once 
"in two or three years to give in his accounts. 

"His tenure is on the footing of that of a farm: 

"he pays the Raja of Nagpur ten lakhs of rupees 
^ "out of the collections which are estimated at 22 
'lakhs, Including what is sent from Balasore: the 
"remainder the Subahddr applies to his own use, 

"the pay of the- soldiers, etc,, etc. He generally 
"returns from Nagpur well fleeced; for he is ob- 
"liged. to make considerable presents to retain his 
"office; when, to make up his own private losses 
"and to realize the usual revenue, the blow falls 
"with redoubled weight on the wretched innabit- 

"ants of his districts* There is very 

^ "little specie in gold and silver in circulation and 
"the rents are paid in cowries [shells]. I imagine 
"the greatest branches qf the revenue are the 
"customs and tax upon pilgrims going to Jagan- 
"nath. A bullock-load of silk is taxed at six 
"rupees; and so on in proportion to the bulk and 

*See also Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. li, pp. 32-3. 
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**value of the load. Pilgrims from the Deccan pay 
‘‘six rupees; those from Bengal, who are generally 
“richer, ten rupees. They, however, are not 
“severe in the exaction when they think the party 
“really poor; and they make up their loss occa- 
“sioned by this lenity when they find out a 
“wealthy subject in disguise, which is frequently 
“thecase/’^' 

70. Forster's party followed the usual route 
along the Mahanadi, reaching the famous pass of 
Barmiii on the 26th of April 1790 A.D. “The road 
“lay through a thick forest, and the hills to the 
“right and left were nearer than they were yester- 
“day. The people say tigers are numerous. We 
“encamped in a mango grove at the entrance into 
“the village of Barmul. The situation of this place 
“is very romantic : the hills, on either side approx- 
“imating, leave only a small space, through which 
“the Mahanadi flows in a winding course, and 
“form the pass of the Barmul which they justly 
“style the western gate of the country dependent 
“on Cuttack. This village and the adjacent coun- 
“try, called Daspalla, for about fourteen kos, be- 
“lon^ to a Zamindar whose strong situation has 
“rendered him almost independent of the Mara- 
“thas; and the present Raja of Nagpur, Raghoji, 
“has given up the consideration of his peshkash, 
“or tribute, and conferred upon him the nishdn 
“and mardtih, colours and arms, on condition that 
“he will grant free egress and regress to his sub- 
“jects over his side of the Barmul pass/'t 

*£arly European Travellers, no. 55-6.. 

ilbid., p. 59. 
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71. Under the date Monday, May the 3rd, 

Leckte makes the following entry : — ‘The Raja [pf 
‘^Sonpur], Pirit Singh, a boy of about ten years of 
"‘age, came and paid us a visit in the evening. The 
^■"‘management of all the business is in the hands, of 
"‘the Diwan, an Grissa Brahman. They complain 
“much of the licentiousness of a Maratha army 
“under the command of Bandhuji, the nephew of 
“Mahipat Rao the governor of Raipur; and the 
''Diwdn entreated Mr. Forster to represent their 
“situation at Nagpur and procure redress. The 
"‘inhabitants of the countries which we have hither- 
"‘to passed through style themselves Uriyas, or 
“natives of Orissa. They are a fierce people and 
""possess a considerable degree of personal cour- 
“age : they are commonly armed with bows and 
^ “arrows or swords : the latter are generally carried 
“naked and are broad at the end and narrow^ in 
“the middle. They have a rooted antipathy against 
"‘the Marathas and frequently boast of the num> 

"‘bers they have slain. The latter are too strong 
“for them in the plain but they can make them- 
“selves very formidable to cavalry in the woods/'* ■ 

72. On Tuesday, May the 18th, the party halted^^aiptir and 
at Raipur, which Leckie tells us “is a large town, 

^ “and numbers of merchants and wealthy people 
"" “reside there. There is a fort, the lower part of 
“the walls of which is of stonfe, the upper of mud; 

"‘it has five doors and several bastions. There is 
"‘a fine-looking tank built round with masonry but 


Early European Travellers, pp. 61-2, 
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‘*the water is bad. Ratanpur [i.e,, Chhattisgarh] 
‘*is, in general, a very fertile, fine country and may 
"*be styled* from its plentiful produce of rice, the 
'‘Burdwan of these parts. The widow of Bim- ^ 
‘‘baji, Mudhoji's brother, is still alive and all osten- 
“sible respect Is shown fo her; but the executive 
"‘part of the government is in the hands of Mahipat 
“Rao, a Brahman from Nagpur. The collectioovS: 
“of Raipur, including the toll upon loaded cattle, 
“are only 70,000 rupees, and those of all Ratanpur 
“not above Rs. 1,50,000. During the government 
“of Bimbaji the revenue amounted to five or six 
‘lakhs of rupees; but I was unable to learn the 
“cause of this astonishing decrease. The people 
“were remarkably civil ; for it seems the Raja had 
“given orders that we should be supplied with / 
“everything we wanted.”* Nagpur was reached 
on the 3rd of June after, as Forster describes it in 
his first despatch, “a journey of one month and 
fourteen days through one of the most generally 
inhospitable countries I have seen in India.” 

73. Of Raghoji’s administration Leckie, writing 
on the 20th of August 1790 A.D., gives the following 
%ccount. “The present Raja, Raghoji Bhonsle, the 

“grandson of the Conqueror. does not 

“seem to be either adapted to civil or military * 
“business; he is generally dressed plainly in white 

* Early European Travellers^ pp. 66-7. *‘Our hours of travel- 
“ling until the 23rd of May were"*, Leckie writes, “from two 
“o’clock in the morning to seven, eight, or nine, according 
“to the length of the stage : from the 23rd of May we used 
march half an hour before sunset and encamp at nine 
“or ten o’clock.” 
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'‘but wears costly diamonds and pearls : Ms be- 
"haviour is courteous to strangers. His great 
''penchant is for elephants and mares. He has 
“about 200 of the former, the finest I ever beheld ; 
^ ''and they are fed so sumptuously with sugarcane, 
“treacle, ghee, etc., and not unfrequently fowl 
"piildo, that they become almost mad with lust, 
“breaking their chains and doing great mischief, 
“which is considered by the Marathas as fine sport. 
“The principal people about the Raja are his bre- 
ather, Maniya Bapu [Vyankoji], a very quiet 
“young man; Bhawani Kalu, the Diwdn, a shrewd 
“old fellow; and his tiephew Pandurang, the com- 
“mander and paymaster of the army ; Shridhar, the 
''Mtinshi; and MahSdji Lashkari, the Raja’s con- 
“fidant, who is consulted on all occasions. The 
^ “Raja does not keep up above 10,000 horse the pay 
“of which, as is the custom among all native 
“princes, is irregularly distributed. He has two 
“battalions of sepoys, armed and clothed like ours; 
“and, although they have been drilled by 
“black officers formerly belonging either to the 
^'Nawdh of Lucknow or our service, yet they go 
“through their exercises very badly and I do not 
“think they will be able to make a stand against 
“any body of native sepoys disciplined by 
^ “European officers. I have heard that the 
“total collections of the Raja's dominions, 
“including Ratanpur and Cuttack, only amount to 
^‘seventy lakhs of rupees per annum. 1 will not, 
“however, pretend to affirm that this is exact, 
’"‘though I do not think it can much exceed that 
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*^sem; for the Raga'§ country, notwithstanding the 
‘"great extent of it, does not contain a proportion- 
‘"ate quantity of cultivated land to that which is 
“waste and occupied forests/'"^ 

74, Though Forster arrived at Nagpur on the 
3rd of June 1790 A.D.j it was not till the ISth of that 
month that he secured an interview with the Raja. 
But, as soon as business was introduced, Raghoji’s 
temporizing policy made itself apparent. “He in- 
forms me"’, writes Forster, “that the Courts of 
“Poona and Hyderabad have also invited him to 
“take up arms against Mysore, but that he waits 
“until some joint plan shall be brought forward to 
“ascertain the part his government can take.” 
Raghoji was disposed to assist the Company with 
a body of cavalry, 8,000 strong, to be ready to 
march in September on payment of Rs. 400 per f 
annum for each man, but pointedly premised that 
any agreement with him for such assistance should 
be quite independent of any approval from the 
Poona Darhdr. Forster objected to the terms as 
being very high ; and the British government reject- 
ed them, but at the same time observed that they 
“entertained a high sense of the goodwill mani- 
“fested by the Raja of Berar in the voluntary offer 
“of 8,000 horse.” Forster was further instructed, 
on every proper occasion when the war should be 
mentioned, to express his surprise at the Raja 
having hitherto appeared rather backward in a 
cause in which so many of his friends were earnest- 
ly engaged. “But I found him”, Forster observes, 
“wholly averse to this system which, he says, from 
*Early European Travellers^ p.. 73* 
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“the remote distance of his country to the scene 
“of action promises no adequate benefit. Should 
“Raghoji obtain possession of Garha-Mandla, 

“which the Peshwa has hitherto long held out as 
a deceitful lure, he will, doubtless, be induced 
“to assume an active part in the alliance. And 
“should we, in the course of the war, be in urgent 
“need of the Bhonsle’s assistance, it will probably 
he obtained in the most easy manner by some 
“plan of negotiation which shall, through our 
“medium, transfer this territory to him.” But no 
such necessity arose; nothing came of the negotia- 
tions, and horstei s despatches, which are very 
brief, soon turn to other topics. 

75. Writing on September the 13th, 1790 A.D., Raghoji's. 
horster gives the following account of the Raja’s 
mounted forces. 3 he cavalry of Berar is com- 
‘‘posed of Marathas, Mahomedans and Rajputs, 
“perhaps in an equal proportion; and, since the 
“period of the first Raghoji to the death of 
“Mudhoji Bhonsle, they were classed among the 
‘‘choicest troops of the Deccan. But, as the 
^^soldiery of India solely derive importance and 
‘‘strength from their leader and as the ruling Chiefs 
“of this country indicated a small portion of mili- 
“tary or active abilities, we must infer a positive 
^^declin^ in his army. Yet, as the other States 
“have also experienced a sensible diminution of 
‘‘vigour, I am induced to suppose that the forces 
“of Berar are still equal to those of Hyderabad or 
“Poona and sufficiently capacitated to perform the 
“usual service of country cavalry.” 
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Trouble on 76. On the 6th of October 1790 A.D., wk^ 
reference to “the predatory conduct which the Cut- 

border. “tack borderers have for a length of time exercised 
“towards certain of the inhabitants of [the British 
“district of J Midnapur/’’^ Forster writes, “I will 
“presume to say, my lord, that this State possesses 
“but few principles of good government; and its 
“existence largely rests on a like faulty disposition 
'‘of the other native States of India. Their grand 
"rule of action is to immediately accumulate a 
“dormant treasure, without the foresight of a day 
"or being checked by the objects of destruction 
“which it causes. Impressed with this idea, I do 
“not entertain much sanguine hope of seeing the 
“outrage, which has been committed on Midnapur, 
“vigorously redressed, especially when the Mara- 
“thas are in the habit of experiencing the lenity ^ 
“and moderation of our government ; and, as Ra- 
"ghoji Bhonsle probably takes no concern in the 
“interior administration of Cuttack so long as he 
"draws a substantial revenue from it, I am embol- 
"dened to mention to your lordship that, in the 
“event of the failure of the present remonstrance 
"which has been made, if some severe punishment 

*Sir W. Hunter writes {Orissa, II, pp. 48-9), “On the north- 
“wesr lay our district of Midnapur studded with English fac- 
‘tories, the chief of which was at Jaleshwar just beyond the 
“boundary of modern Orissa. On the Commercial Resident of ^ 
'*‘th]s place devolved the duty of holding the British frontier 
■‘‘against the Maratha horse. In 1785 I find him writing 
“urgently for more sepoys; and four years later a long list of 
“acts of violence had to be submitted to the Governor-General. 
“They (devastated the country to the banks of the Hugli itself; 
*‘and a rich tract on that river [Birfcul], now teeming with 
“population and then a favourite summer retreat of Warren 
“Hastings, had become an absolute waste in 1789.'" 
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Js inflicted on the rabble who are accustomed to 
infest our frontier, the remedy would be com- 
;‘plete and lasting. Nor is there an apprehension 
of such a mode of redress involving any embar- 
‘ rassing consequences, as this government is aware 
^ that It wholly maintains Cuttack on the tenure 
of our general good faith and a respect to the 
national treaties.” The Raja made a show of 
remonstrance by deputing one 
Mahad]i Han* to Cuttack to settle the trouble* 
but, Forster writes, “the chief purpose of Mahadji’s 
appomtment is to inspect, or control, the conduct 
“of Rajaram Pandit who, though he had stipulated 
Jo give a larger sum for the Cuttack province 
^^than It has _yi_elded to the Bhonsle for many years, 
yet the Raja is not satisfied and has deputed 
‘^Mahadji to extort a further amount. As Cuttack 
^^is already groaning under a serious oppression 
^ and calamity, it is to be apprehended that this 
“two-fold power, having equally the object of rapa- 
city in view, will complete the desolation of the 
“province. ^ Nor "do I expect that Mahadji Hari 
^^will put in execution any equitable or vigorous 
‘‘plan for eradicating the disorders which are com- 
“plained of to the government.” 

77. Forster’s last recorded letter from Nagpur porstet’ 
is dated the 1st of January 1791 A.D. Four days ^eath. 
later, as his tombstone records, “he died a natural 
death at the age of 39.” He was buried close to 
the Nag river from wh ence, owing to the erosion of 

..IMahadji Hari had himself been SubahdSr of Cuttack in 
1773 and 1775 A.D., see Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 

Vol. IV, Nos. 516 and 1815, 
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the bank, his tomb was moved on the 6th of March 
1915 A-D. to the Protestant cemetery, where it now^ 
stands.'^ George Forster was a more Interestmg 
personalUy than the record of his service at Nag- 
pur would lead one to suppose. Though the fame 
of his achievement has now been forgotten, he en- 
joys the distinction of having been '‘the first Eng- 
lish traveller who made the overland route from 
India to Europe/’ t The story of this exploit is 
told in Forster’s Travels, a two-volume work en- 
titled “A journey from Bengal to England through 
“the northern part of India, Kashmir, Afghanistan 
“and Persia into Russia by the Caspian Sea”, by 
George Forster in the Civil Service of the Honour- 
able East India Company. It would be out of 
place to give an account of his adventures here. 

It must suffice to say that he left Benares on ihe 
12th of December 1782 A.D., having “assumed the 
name of a Georgianf for the sake of travelling with 
more safety.” He journeyed through Oudh “clad 

*Tht; Persian inscription runs as follows : — “God is free from 
“want. This is the tomb of George Forster, the strengthener 
“of the Empire, preserver of the country, possessed of intre- 
“pidity, S'arddr of the old British Company who had come to 
■**thio country as an agent from Calcutta. He died a natural 
“death at the age of 39. His death occurred on the 5th Jan- 
“uary 1791 a.d. corresponding with the 28th Rabi-tis-sdni 1204 
The tomb was erected by Lieutenant James Davidson 
'(the officer commanding the Resident’s escort) as is shown by * 
the words “Foecit Lieutenant Davidson” cut on the tomb itself. 

The officer wffio superintended the removal of Forster’s remains 
in 1915 tells me that the skeleton was found intact with the 
.arms crossed upon the breast. 

fLord Curzon’s Persia and the Persian Question (1892), Voi. 

I, p. 187. 

ti.e., an inhabitant of Georgia, a Christian country lying 
foetw'een Armenia and the Caucasus mountains. 
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in the Mahometan habit” ; and his disguise was 
sufficient to prevent him securing admission to the. 
quarters of an officer with whom he had business 
in the English camp at Lucknow\ ‘This occur- 
‘‘rence, however productive of temporary incon- 
“venience, gave me a satisfactory proof of the 
‘“efficacy of my disguise and the fluency of my 
“Mahometan language.” He subsequently des- 
cribed himself as ‘‘a Turk going to Kashmir to pur- 
chase shawls — the Turkish language being in these 
parts wholly unknown” ; and in this character 
reached Jammu on the 13th of April and Srinagar 
■on the 7th of May 1783 A,D. The Afghan ruler of 
Kashmir proposed to impress Forster for service 
in his army; but he bribed his way out of the coun- 
. trv and reached Peshawar on the 14th of July. 
CObser ving on his arrival at Kabul, on the 2nd of 
August, '"a common toleration of religion”, Fors- 
ter now called himself a Spaniard; but he soon 
-experienced “a taste of those ills which are attach- 
'“ed to the profession of the Christian faith in 
'“Mahometan countries. ... I was treated on all 
"“sides vrth such a brutal contempt that I grievous- 
‘‘ly lamented the dismission of my Mahometan 
■“coverings.” Ghizni was reached on the 26th of 
September, Kandahar on the 5th of October and 
^ Herat on the 2nd of November. On leaving Herat 
he once more assumed the dress of a Mahomedan, 
saying he was on a pilgrimage to Meshed. He was 
then treated with the utmost respect, addressed as 
Haji and “much courted by all the passengers.” 
He arrived at Mashhad-i-Sar on the Caspian sea 
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at the end of January 1784. He then threw off 
his disguise, sailed via Baku to Astrakan, reached 
Moscow on the 20th of May and arrived in Eng- 
land towards the end of July 1784 A.D. 
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some of its remoter feudatories and dependants.. 
The Raja of Korea was being '‘besieged in a little 
mud fort at his capital, Sonhat.'' On enquiring: 
the reason for this, Captain Blunt was informed 
"that, since the Marathas had established their " 
"government in Ratanpur and Baghelkhand, they 
"had demanded a tribute from the Chauhan Raja 
"of Korea which, after much contention, was settled 
"at 200 rupees : but that Ram Garib had demurred' 
"paying anything for the last five years. Gulab 
"Khan had,' in consequence, been deputed by the 
''Stihahdar of Chhattisgarh, with about 200 match- 
"lockmen and 30 horse, to levy the tribute due to 
"the Raja of Berar; and had been joined by the 
"Raja of Sarguja with about 80 horse and foot.. 
"Garib Singh, on his side, had been supported by * 
"the Raja of Nigwani Kothi with 7 matchlocks and 
"3 horsemen ; and his own forces amounted only to 
"10 raatchlockmen, 3 horsemen and about 100 of 
"the Chauhan mountaineers armed with hatchets, 
"bows and arrows. . . . The Marathas .... 
"entered Korea and took possession of Mirzapur, 
"the ancient capital of the country. Upon this 
"the Chauhans fled; the Raja took refuge in his 
"fort; and the mountaineers obscured themselves, 
"with their ‘families and as much of their property 
"as they had time to carry off, in the m.ost * 
"impenetrable parts of the woods and in 
"caves among the hills and rocks. The enemy 
"then ravaged the country and burnt the villages,, 
"which very much distressed the Raja's subjects;: 
"whereupon they supplicated him to make peace* 
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''A treaty was begun and concluded on his stipulat- 
‘‘ing to pay the Marithas 2,000 rupees; and the 
‘‘Marathas agreed to return some cattle which they 
‘'had taken. I was well informed that this sum 
“was considered merely in the light of a nominal 
“tribute or acknowledgment of submission; for 
“the Raja had it not in his power to pay one 
“rupee; and the Marathas had agreed to let him 
“off on his giving them five small horses, three 
“bullocks and a female buffalo."* 

80. The Gonds in the neighbourhood of thexheGonds 
f.ormi Hills were also in open rebellion. At Pondi, 
in the Uprora zanimdari of the Bilaspur district, formt” 
Blunt found a Bairagi's dwelling in ruins. “On 
“asking him the cause of it, he informed me that, 

“about two months before, the Gonds had come 
“in the night, had carried off all his property and, 

“after killing as many of the inhabitants as came in 
“their way, had set fire to the village; since which 
“the inhabitants had only been able to bind a few 
“reeds and straw together to shelter themselves 
“from the weather. Upon asking him the cause of 
“these depredations, he informed me that, ever 
“since the Marathas had attempted to subdue the 
“Partabgarhf Gonds who inhabit the hills to the 
“westward of Ratanpur, there had been a continual 

^'Early European Travellers, pp. 110-1. Writing on the 16th 
of January 1819 A.D., the first English Commissioner at Jubbul- 
pore observes, “The Zamindars of Korea and Chang have, I 
“believe, generally paid their revenue in horses and tattus but 
*T hope it be found practicable to obtain it in a more conven- 
**ient shape.’" 

fPartabgarh was a former name of the estate held by the 
Zaminddr of Pandaria — see Bilaspur District Gazetteer, p, 332. 
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‘"warfare between them. He added that the Gonds 
‘"were frequently moving abotit in large bodies 
“and never failed to commit depredations and to 
“plunder when opportunities offered; and he con- 
“eluded by advising me to proceed on my journey 
“with caution. I inquired of him if it was practic- 
“able to proceed by any route from Pondi to 
“Amarkantak ; to which he replied in the negative ; 
“and expressed much surprise at my wishing to go 
“into a country which, he said, was the abode only 
“of wild beasts, demons and the savage Gonds/'^ 
The Gonds, it is said, “were at this juncture more 
powerful than ever'" ; and no pilgrims had attempt- 
ed to go to Amarkantak for some time. 

81. In Bastar also conditions were very un- 
settled. Blunt, in conversation with Vithal Pandit, 
the Maratha Subahdar of Ratanpur, “asked him if 
“the Marathi government was not efficient there; 
“to which he replied that, for the last four or five 
“years, the Raja [of Bastar] had paid no tribute : 
“that they had never had the entire possession of 
“the country; but, by continuing to pillage and 
“harass the Gonds, they had brought the Raja to 
“acknowledge the Maratha government and to 
“promise the payment of an annual tribute. That, 
“a few days before, a Vakil had arrived from Bastar 
“with 5,000 rupees which, at least, shewed an in- 
""clination to be on good terms. Blunt received 

*Early Enropean Travellers, p. 119. Amarkantak, the 
reputed source of three rivers (the Nerbudda, the Son and the 
Jobala), was, and still is, a celebrated place of Hindu pil- 
grimage. 

flhid, p. 121. 
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an even less favourable account of conditions in 
Bastar from the Raja of Kinker. The Bastar Raja, 
Daryao Deo, and his son, Pirkishan Deo, were, 
according to this informant, “very treacherous and 
“powerful; having possession of a great extent of 
“country, divided into forty-eight parganahs. 

Darylo Deo, at the time of the decease of his 
“father, had three brothers, on two of whom he 
“had seized and, having put out their eyes, he still 
“kept them in confinement; but the third had 
“made his escape to Nagpur. Many acts of the 
“most horrid treachery, which he had been guilty 
“of towards his own people, were then detailed to 
“me; and his only remaining relative who had 
“been subservient to his views, having lately been 
“plundered by him, had fled to avoid more dread- 
“ful consequences.. Daryao Deo had removed his 
“residence from Jagdalpur to a neighbouring hill 
‘.‘fort about five hos. distant, called Keshlur, on 
“which he had secured himself against the 
“Marathas, and paid them no more tribute than 
“he felt himself inclined to; on which account they 
“plundered his country and encouraged all the 
“Zamindars in the neighbourhood of Bastar to do 
“the same and to wrest from him as much of his 
“territory as they could. Sham Singh [the Ranker 
“Raja] next stated to me that, under such circum- 
“stances, I could not expect that Daryao Deo 
“would pay much attention to my Marathi par- 
“wanah and he was convinced that, if he did not 
“attack me openly, he would do it underhand by 
“means of the Jaipur Raja.”* 

-- ♦Early European Travellers^ pp* 133-4. 
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82. Deterred by these unfavourable reports from 
his original intention of passing straight through 
Bastar to the sea coast, Captain Blunt decided to 
strike westward from Ranker towards Wairilgarh. 
The reception he got from the Gond Chiefs of 
Panabaras (now in the Drug district) and of 
Malewara (now in the Palasgarh zaminddri of the 
Chanda district) is thus described : ''April 12th 
"[n9S A.D.]. — We reached the Ranker Raja's 
‘‘frontier; and I had scarcely gone beyond it when 
“intelligence was brought me of a large body of 
“men being perceived posted in the jungle on our 
“left. On reconnoitering them, I found that they 
“had taken possession of a defile through which 
“the road led; that many of them had matchl'ocks.. 
“with their matches ready lighted ; and the rest ^ 
“were armed with spears, bows and arrows. Find- ’ 
“ing us aware of them they did not advance; but 
“a man on horseback came forward and said that 
“he was deputed by the Raja of Panabaras to as- 
“certain who we were; but, on my showing him 
“the Ranker Raja's paper, he returned to his party 
“who made way for us to pass them and, proceed- 
“ing, we soon reached Panabaras. Here I per- 
“ceived the Raja, seated on a rising ground gazing 
“at us, and immediately sent the Maratha pass for 
“his inspection, to which although he shewed some 
“respect, he would not afford us grain nor provi- 
“sions of any kind; and' in the most sullen manner 
“rejected all communication whatever. It was not 
“until our utmost entreaties had been made that 
“we could get guides from him; in which at length 
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‘‘succeeding, I departed with much satisfaction 
“from the inhospitable mansion of this Gond 
‘‘Chief. .... . A march of 50 miles more in 
three days brought us to Malewara, the residence 
‘‘of another Gond ChieP. . . , Durug Shah, the 
Raja of Malewara, supplied us with a little rice; 
but, until I had sent the Maratha pass for his 
“inspection on the following day and demanded 
“guides, he seemed to concern himself but little- 
“about us. I he man whom I had deputed upon 
“this service returned to inform me that, on his 
“presenting the parwanah, the Gond Chief had 
“thrown it down and spit upon it; and, when he 
“remonstrated with him on this disrespectful con- 
“duct towards the Raja of Berar, he replied that 
“he was not in Nagpur and that he apprehended 
“nothing from him. Of this unaccountable con- 
“duct I took little notice at the time; but ordered 
“my people to prepare for marching. Durug 
“Shah, perceiving our measures, came toward?^ 
“our encampment with a large retinue; when, 
“everything being ready to move off the ground,. 
“I sent my Mtinshi [writer] to him, escorted by a 
‘‘Naik and six sepoys, with directions to shew him 
“the pass once more and to caution him against any 
“disrespect to it; for, notwithstanding the Raja 
“was absent from his capital, I should, on my 
“arrival at Wairagarh, lose no time in transmitting 
“an account of the insult to the Maratha officers 
“who were in charge of the government. He 


^Malewara was formerly a separate estate held by a branch 
of the Palasgarh Zamindar^s family. Vide Jenkins* Report of 
1S26. p. 138, and Temple*s Report of 1S6.3^ p. 47. 
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'‘seemed to be startled at the sight of the sepoys 
"and, as soon as the message was delivered to him, 

"he sent to request a conference with me to which 
"I assented. A man, called his Diwmi, who spoke > 
"a little bad Hindi, was the interpreter between 
"us. The result of our interview was that Durug 
"Shah wanted a present from me : I told him 
"his inhospitable treatment did not merit it and 
"that I should give him none. At this he appeared 
"much offended; but, finding that his importunities 
"availed him nothing, he ordered three of his 
"Gonds to attend us as guides with whom we 
"immediately departed, leaving him no time to 
"waver or to countermand his orders. 

83. Turning south again from Wairagarh, Capt. 
Blunt attempted to penetrate into Bhopalpatnam ^ 
(in the Bastar State) but was openly opposed by 
force and compelled to return. The country was 
described to him as "being very mountainous and 
"full of passes which are exceedingly steep : that 
"the only travellers who ever venture . through 
"it are a few Banjaras, who experience the greatest 
"difficulties in their progress through these wild 
"regions : that the inhabitants are of a more savage 
"nature than any other of the Gond tribes, both 
"sexes going naked and living entirely upon the 4 
"produce of their woods : that even the people 
"in his [the informant's] country, who by com- 
"munication with the Marathas had become in 
"some degree civilized, eat grain only during 
"three months of t he year and subsist on roots and 

*Early European Travellers, pp. 136 — 8. 
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“fruits during the remaining nine months .... 

“Even the Banjaras, who never ventured among 
“these Gonds until the most solemn protestations 
“of security were given, had in many instances 
“been plundered. The Berar Raja, however, was 
“much indebted to these travelling merchants for 
“having conciliated and, in some degree, civilized 
“a number of those wild people: for the traffic 
“which they carry on among them, particularly 
“in salt and sugar, had introduced a taste for 
“luxuries which many of them now could not 
“easily dispense with. This had also induced them 
“to be more industrious in collecting the pro- 
“duce of their jungles such as lac, iron ore and 
“other articles for barter; and had necessitated 
“their affording protection to the Banjaras. In 
“the course of this traffic, which had now lasted 
“about twenty-five years, the desire of the Gonds 
“for salt and sugar had considerably increased 
“and tended more to their civilization than any 
“other means : for, before they had tasted or ac- 
“quired a relish for those articles, no man could 
“venture among them; and he assured me that 
“it had a more powerful effect than the whole 
“force of the Maratha arms in rendering them 
“obedient to their government.”* 

84. The preceding extracts will have conveyed 
some impression of the conditions prevailing in Chh»t- 
the outlying portions of the Nagpur Raja’s domi- 
nions. I may now quote Blunt’s description of 
the more open parts of the country which he 

European Travellers, pp, 151 and 153. 
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visited. Of Chhattisgarh he gives the following 
interesting account: ''March the 18th [1795 
‘'a.D.]. — H aving now rested five days at 
'‘Ratanpur, our journey was renewed with \i 
‘'fresh spirit through a champaign country, 
“abundantly watered with little rivers, full of vih ^ 
“lages and beautifully ornamented with groves 
“and tanks. After the difficulties we had encount- 
“ered the change of scene was truly gratifying; 
“and, the Maratha government being well estab- 
“lished and the country highly cultivated,''' we 
“met with civil treatment and abundance of every 

“species of grain We travelled 100 miles 

“through it in little more than thirteen days which 
“brought us on the 31st March to Raipur, the next 
“principal town in Chhattisgarh but which, from ; " 
“its population and commerce, might justly be 
“ranked the first. I computed about 3,000 huts 
“in it : there is also a large stone fort on the nortli- 
“east side of the town the walls of which are de- 
“cayed but the ditch is deep and wide. The soil 
“in this country is a rich black mould, but no- 

“where more than three feet in depth It 

“produces large quantities of wffieat and vegetable , 

*Colebrooke qualifies this generalization. He writes in 1799 | 
'* ** The whole province of Chhattisgarh is mountainous; 

“and. though some tracts are well cultivated, it is too remote 
“from great markets for its produce to find a profitable vent.” 

And of the country on his line of march from Ratanpur 
through Takhtpur to Deokar he says, “The country is open 
^‘and, by , comparison with other tracts which we traversed, 
“may be termed populous and well cultivated. But the waste 
“ground covered with grass and, in some places, with stunted 

**trees much exceeds the arable land.” (Early European Tra- 
vellers, pp, 2004.) 
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“oil, such as the linseed and palma christi, and 
“various kinds of pulse. Rice is not abundant,* 
“it.being only cultivated behind large reservoirs 
“of water collected in the rainy season in situations 
“where the declivity of the surface is suitable, and 
“through the dykes or embankments of which the 
“water is occasionally let out to supply the vegeta- 
“tion when the fall of rain from the atmosphere no 
“longer favours It.f Large quantities of grain 
“are exported from Chhattisgarh all over the- 
“Nizam’s dominions and even to the Sarkars wheir. 
“the scarcity in those provinces requires it-t 
“From the latter they import salt, which is re- 
“tailed at such an extravagant price that it is some- 
“times sold for its weight in silver. The villages 
“are very numerous but poor; and the country 

*But see p. Ill above where Leckie remarks that Chhattis- 
garh “may be styled, from its plentiful produce of rice, the 
Burdwan of these parts/’ 

fColebrooke adds in February 1799 a,d., “The industry of 
“the peasant is employed in cultivating wheat, linseed, chiche*, 
“pigeon-peas, kidney-beans and tares. All these were now on 
“the ground. Rice had been reaped in its season; and also 
“maize, panic, Indian millet, and other sorts of grain. Some 
“sugarcane, tobacco and saf-flowers were noticed near the 
“villages. We here remarked with pleasure that the harvest 
“is transported on carts from the field to the village. The 
“same practice prevails near Nagpur. It is unaccountable that 
“it should be universally neglected in Bengal and^ in Hindostan.. 
“Scarcely a single plant of cotton was seen/’ (Early European 
■ Travellers, pp. 201-2.) 

JColebrooke adds in 1799 A.D,, “Chhattisgarh exports to Nag- 
“pur rice and wheat by land and carriage . . . The other ex- 
“ports besides grain are oil, clarified butter, starch of iikhory 
“gum, lac, resin, wax and honey-. We met carriers returning 
“with unloaded cattle which, as they informed us, had conveyed 
“resin and lac from Chhuri to Nagpur. Another and more 
“numerous party was returning with unloaded oxen to Mirza- 
“nur. They had conveyed a very valuable adventure of silk/” 
(Early European Travellers, pp. 202-3.) 
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^'abounds in cattle and brood mares of the iattu 
^‘species. The population of Chhattisgarh is not 
'"‘great ; nor does the system of government to which 
“it is subject at all fend to increase it- The suhah 
■“of Chhattisgarh with its dependencies was, at 
“this time, rented by the Berar government to 
“Vithal Pandit for a specific sum which was pay- 
“able annually in Nagpur; and who, in considera- 
^‘tion of the rank of Stihahdar and his appoint- 
“ment, had likewise paid a considerable sum. 
“Upon further inquiry as to the means by which 
“the Suhahddr managed the country, I was in- 
“formed that he farmed different portions of it 
“to his tenants [i.c. lessees of groups of villages] 
“for a certain period and for specific sums; nearly 
^‘upon the same terms as the whole was rented to 
^‘him. The revenue is collected by his tenantry 
“which, in those parts of the country where the 
■“government is well established, gives them little 
“trouble. The attention of the Suhahddr is chiefly 
““directed to levying tribute from the Zaminddrs 
the mountainous parts of the country who, 
“being always refractory and never paying anything 
“until much time has been spent in warfare, the 
“result is often precarious and tribute consequently 
“trivial. I was next led to inquire what method 
“was adopted by the tenantry in collecting the 
“revenue from the peasants. They informed me 
“that it invariably consisted in taxing the ploughs 
“and was always delivered in the produce of the 
""‘lands; as grain, oil or cotton, according to the 
“species of cultivation for which the implements 
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‘‘had been used,* This consequently occasions sr 
“vast accumulation of the produce of the country 
“to the tenant; and some expedient becomes 
“immediately necessary to convert it into specie 
“to enable him to pay his rent. The insecurity 
“attending the traveller in his property and person 
“throughout most of the native governments of 
“India and the privilege, allowed to the Zaminddrs, 
“of taxing the merchants who pass through their 
“districts are so discouraging to foreign traders that 
“they are rarely seen in the Maratha territory 
“employed in any other line of traffic than that of 
“bringing for sale a few horses, elephants, camels 
“and shawls. AH other branches of trade, both 
“in exports and imports, are under the immediate 
“management of subjects to the empire, under 
“whose protection likewise a numerous class of 


*Co!ebrooke writing in 1799 A.D. gives this further inform- 
ation. *‘Grain is very cheap in this part of the province. 
*‘But the exactions of rent, if the peasants may be befieved, 
“are exorbitant. According to information received from them 
“at Nawagnrh, M ungel, i and other places, confirmed too by 
“subsequent inquiries at Nagpur, the rents are here regulated 
“by the number of ploughs : and no land measure of any kind 
“is employed or even known. Four oxen are allowed for* 
“each plough ; and a tax is levied at rates varying between 
“ten and sixteen rupees for the plough. Near Nagpur the 
“rate of the tax is more considerable but is regulated in the- 
“same manner. ... In answer to enquiries concerning the 
“produce of land tilled by one plough the peasants at Nawa- 
“garh stated the quantity of seed sown at 4 measures and the 
“produce at 60. The measure contains about 100 avoirdupois 
“pounds.*" {Early European Travellers^ pp. 202-3.) If the 
seed sown were rice at 60 lbs. per acre the rent at Rs. 10 per 
400 lbs. of seed sown would fall at^ the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
acre. The passage in the text is of special interest as proving 
beyond doubt the ubiquitous existence of a. raiyatwari assess- 
ment in Chhattisgarh in pre-British days. See the present 
writer"s Bilaspur Zamtndari Settlement Report (1912), para. 29., 
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"‘people, called Banjaras, carry on a continual 
■“traffic in grain and every other necessary of life. 
“By these the largest armies are frequently sup- 
'“plied : but, although much inland commerce is 
“carried on in this way, It derives very little en- 
“couragement from any regulations of the Maratha 
“government as to the improvement of roads or 
“anything to animate it; and it is chiefly upheld 
■“by the necessity they are under of converting the 
"“produce of the lands into specie; the Banjaras 
“purchasing the grain at a moderate rate from the 
*'Zaminddrs and retailing it again in those parts of 
“the country where the poverty , of the soil or a 
’“.temporary scarcity may offer a ready market. 
^‘Accordingly we find the Banjara persevering 
"“through roads which nothing but the most in- 
“defatigable spirit of industry could induce him to 
"“atlempt and where the straitness of the paths 
“and defiles barely affords a passage for himself 
"“and his bullocks. The Marathas. keep their 
■“peasantry in the most abject state of dependence, 
”“by which means, they allege, the ryots are less 
“liable to be turbulent or offensive to the govern- 
■“ment. Coin is but sparingly circulated among 
"‘them ; and they derive their habitations and sub- 
"‘sistence from the labour of their own hands. 
“Their troops, who are chiefly composed of emi- 
""grants from the northern and western parts of 
“Hindostan, are quartered upon the tenantry who, 
"‘in .return for the accommodation and subsistence 
"They afford them, require their assistance, when- 
"‘ever it may be necessary, for collecting the 
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■“revenues. Such was the state of the country and 
“government of Chhattisgarh ; the exports of which, 

^ “in seasons of plenty, are said to employ 100,000 
“bullocks; and it is accordingly one of the most 
“productive provinces under the Berar Raja.”* 

85. Of Wairagarh Captain Blunt writes as fol- Wairagarh 
\o\vs.— “April 17ih [1795 A.D.].— Our journey was 
“continued, without any remarkable occurrence, 

“through the hills and jungles to within nine miles 
“of Wairagarh, where we arrived this day. This 
“place was formerly annexed to Chanda; and the 
“country still bears that name though they are now 
separate subahduris. Bishan Pandit was, at this 
“time, Siihahdar of Wairagarh and had rented the 
I ^ “country for a specific period by contract. The 
j^-^'government was much of the same nature as that 
“I had met with in Chhattisgarh. Wairagarh is 
“considered by the Marathas as a large town and 
“may consist of about three hundred tiled and 
“thatched houses. It has a stone fort on the north- 
“west side, close under the east face of which runs 
“the Kobragarhi which winds round the south- 
“west side of the town and, being joined by another 
“small river, takes a north-westerly course and falls 
^“into the Wain or Ban Ganga. Wairagarh appear- 
/’“ed to be a place of some traffic. I found here 
“large bodies of Banjaras from all parts of Chbattis- 
“garh and some from the Sarkars. The trade 
*‘seemed to consist chiefly of cotton, which is 
“brought from the north-west parts of Berar and 


*Early European Travellers, pp. 127—130. 
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‘‘Chhattisgarh. This is taken up by traders from 
‘'the Sarkars who, in exchange for it, give salt, 
“betel, and cocoanuts : and I understood that from • . 
“this cotton the most beautiful cloths in the North- ' 
“ern Sarkars are manufactured. The long 
“marches we had made through the hills 
“and jungles from Kinker having harassed us a 
“good deal, I resolved to rest a day at this place; 
“as well with a view to gain information of the 
“country before us as to recover from our fatigues. 

“I found the Ranker Raja s information concerning 
“'the Bastar country, and that at this place I should 
“fall in with a high road leading from Nagpur to 
“Masulipatam, very accurate. The Maratha gov- 
“ernment being also well established at Wairagarh,^^ 
“the greatest attention was paid to my pass and I 
“received every civility and attention in conse- 
“quence of it. .... General alarm seemed to 
“have pervaded the whole of the Berar Rajahs sub- 
“jects throughout Chanda in consequence of the 
“Maratha war with the Nizam and, the armies 
“being upon the point of coming to battle, a miilti- 
“tude of apprehensions had been excited; and 
“various reports were already circulated as to the 
“issue of it. Immense quantities of grain had been 
“sent from Chanda to supply the Maratha army; r 
“and I found it was increased in price near 200 per 
“cent dearer than it had been in Chhattisgarh, rice 
'■being sold here at sixteen seers for a rupee. 
“Nagpur is* not more than seventy miles from 
“Wairagarh in a north-westerly direction 


See p. 1S7 below. 
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The soil in Chanda appears sandy and the produce 
''is chiefly rice with small quantities of pulse and 
''sugarcane. Numerous herds of the finest goats 
^ ""'and sheep are bred in this part of the country.’'^" 

86. After some further adventures Captain Hitd of 

Blunt reached Rajahmundry in safety on the 24th 
of May 1795 A.D. He thus concludes his narra- 
tive — '‘The due southing in this journey was little 
"more than eight degrees; but the circuitous wind- 
"ings we were obliged to take to penetrate through 
"the country had increased the whole distance to 
"1,125 British miles. The hard service which the 
"cattle had endured had reduced them so low 
"that a fourth part were now too much exhausted 
"to recover and perished. Two of my Harkaras 
y'fp^Dns] had been cut off by the Gonds; which, 

"with four followers attached to the sepoys, was 
"the whole loss our party had sustained; and, con- 
"sidering the difficult nature of the service, it was . 

"as little as could be expected. Indeed, the utter 
"impossibility of any individual escaping who 
"might leave the party had necessitated the utmost 
"precaution and indefatigable exertions of the 
*'whole for our mutual preservation; and in many 
"situations of difficulty I was infinitely obliged to 
«^"them for that zealous support and attachment 
' "which were productive of so fortunate and success- 
"ful a termination to our toils.^'t 


^Earh Eiirotiean Travellers, pp. 139 — 141. 
flhid., pp. 1734. 


CHAPTER IX.' 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NAGPUR > 
STATE IN 1800 A.D. 

Raghoji's^ 87. The closing years of the 18th century wit- 
nessed a considerable expansion of Raghoji's 
dominions towards the north; and, before ^sketch- 
ing the geography of his kingdom, the circum- 
stances which led to this expansion may be ex- 
plained. The weak position which Raghoji in- 
herited from his father, Mudhoji, rendered him of 
secondary political consequence compared with 
Mahadji Sindia and kept him, in the early years of 
his reign, in a condition of unwilling dependence-^/ \ 
upon Nana Pharnavis. As a result, jealousy of ^ 
these other Maratha powers was, at first, the chief 
motive which inspired his policy. He evaded, as 
we have seen, taking any serious part in the con- 
federacies against Tipu;*^ he deliberately encourag- 
ed the appearance of friendly relations with the 
British; and he even entered into a treaty with the 
Nizam to assist him in the event of Hyderabad 
being attacked by the central Maratha power at 
Poona. 

88, But the death of Mahadji Sindia in 1794 A.d/ 
Maratha l^ft Nani Pharnavis without a rival; and Raghoji, 
combina- impelled, no doubt, by that common instinct in 
Indian politics which Hastings had noticed, where- 
by **every State wishes to associate itself with that 

*See paras. 67 and 74. 
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power which has a decided superiority,”* ** was at 
once inclined to return to a more natural alle- 
giance. When, therefore, he was called upon by 
t Isana Pharnavis to furnish his contingent of troops 
in operations which were how preparing against 
the Nizam, he had no hesitation in disregarding 
his treaty obligations to the weaker party. In 
February 1795 A.D. he joined the Peshwts army 
at Ahmadnagar with about 12,000 cavalry, 6,000 
infantry and 15 guns;t and, at the battle of Kharda 
on the 11th of March, Raghoji Bhonsle's rockets 
and Daulat Rao Sindia’s artillery mainly contri- 
buted to the Nizam’s defeat. Raghoji obtained his 
full share of the fruits of victory. By a separate 
agreement the Nizam ceded him territory yielding 
4 three Mhs of rupees in lieu of Raghoji’s claims for 
■^ghds dand in Gangfhari, estimated at lakhs 
annually. t He also promised to pay arrears due to 
Raghoji amounting to 29 lakhs of rupees and to 
respect the ancient usage in collecting his share of 
the revenues of Berar.§ From the Nana too 
Raghoji received his reward. He accompanied 
that Minister to Poona where, completely secured 
in his interest, he remained throughout the rains-. 



*See p. 79 above. 

fGrant Duff (II, p. 283) says 15,000 horse and foot. 


JSee pp. 24 and 43 above. Lyall (Gazetteer of Berar, p. 170) 
writes “After the memorable battle of Kharda, fought in 1795 
“a.d. between the Nizam and the Beshwa, the parganah of 
“Lonar along with Sindkher and others was ceded by the 
“Nizam to the Peshwd and made over to the Bhonsle as ghds 

**ddnd.*’ 


§Grant Duff, II, p. 287. 
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He was then dismissed with great honour, obtain- 
ing permission to occupy Hoshangabad and re- 
ceiving new sanads for further territory, also south 
of the Nerbudda, comprising among other places^ 
Chauragarh, Baehai and Paloha in the modern 
Narsinghpur district* During his stay at Poona 
Raghoji II raised some infantry and procured 
* muskets of inferior quality from Bombay. On the 
17th of October 1795 a.D. he marched from Poona 
ma Koregaon and Basim for Nagpur. 

Hagboji is 89. Eight days after Raghoji's departure 
Madhnv Rao, the young Pe:>liwd, was killed, acci- 
Mandla. dentally it is supposed, by a fail from a balcony 
in his house at Poona. His death had far-reaching 
consequences for Nana Pharnavis who had been 
Madhav Rao’s Minister for the whole of thaT^' 
young man's life. In the prolonged and confusing 
intrigues which followed Nana Pharnavis retained 
Raghoji's support and, when he emerged triumph- 
ant, handsomely rewarded the Maratha for his 
assistance. Raghoji received 15 lakhs of rupees 
for his immediate expenses and, what was far more, 
obtained sanction to occupy the long-coveted 
province of Garha-Mandlas^i Three thousand 
horse, which by treaty Raghoji was bound to 
furnish when required, were now only to be called^/ 
up in an emergency. These articles of agreement 
were duly fulfilled in July 1797 A.D.f 
Extension 90. During the following two years Raghoji 
obtained possession of Garha-Mandia and of the 


*See p, 143 below. 

fCrant Duff, II, pp. 310 and 314. 
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southern bank of the Nerbudda as far west as the along the 
Ganjal river. Chauragarh was occupieddn February Nerbudda. 
1799 A.D. The forts of Tezgarh and Mandla were 
surrendered by the Chief of Saugor in November 
f of the same year, in recompense for aid afforded 
him by the Nagpur troops against an invasion of 
the famous freebooter, Amir Khan. Dhamoni, a 
strong fort detached from the Garha-Mandia 
territories and now in the Saugor district, was 
obtained by cession from a Lodhi Rajput who 
had taken it from the Bund^las. Hoshangabad 
had previously been taken from the Nan'ab of 
Bhopal in 1796 A.D. At the close of the 18th 
century it only remained for Raghoji to settle these 
newly acquired districts.'^ 

91. Raghoji was at this time at the zenith of Detail of 
4 his prosperity ; and a brief survey of the Nagpur Na^ur 
^territories, which had now reached their maximum inJgoo'^D. 
extension, will not be out of place. The kingdom 
consisted in 1800 A.D. of the following sub- 
divisions ; — 

T. — The province of Deo^arh, levenue about 
1 1 . — The province of Garha-Mandfa,, revenue about 


liikhs 




III. — The districts of Hoshangabad (with Seoni 

Malwa) and Chauragarh, revenue about ... 7 ,, 

IV. — The district of Multai, revenue about 2 ,, 

V. — ^The forts of Gawilgarh and Narnala, revenue, 

including receipts from all the rest of * 

Berar, about ... ... 30 ,, 

-The province of Orissa and its dependen- 
cies, revenue about ... ' ... 17 ,, 

-The province of Chanda, revenue about ... 5 ,, 

“The province of Chhattisgarh and its depen- 
dencies including Sarguja, Sambalpur, 

Bastar, Kankisr and Kalahandi, revenue about 6 ,, 

*Jenidns, pp. 62-3. Grant’s Gazetteer of the C. P. says 
Dhamoni was acquired in 1802. For Hoshangabad see p. 142 
below* 
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The tola! revenue was thus about 111 lakhs of 
rupees.^ ^ 

92. L The province of Deogarh, — This area 
corresponded with the territories formerly held 
the Raj-Gond ruler whom the Marathas retained as 
a pensioner. AttacKed to Deogarh were the petty 
chiefships, too numerous to detail, now known as 
the jdgirs oi Chhindwara and the zaminddris of 
Bhandara and Balaghit. The most important of 
the former class was Harrai and of the latter 
Kamthi. Other Chiefs attached to Deogarh were 
the Jagirddr oi Seoni and those known as the 
khalaiiti Zammddrs (Khairagarh, Nandgaon, 
Chhuikhadan, etc.). The former was a feudatory 
directly under the Nagpur Raja, t The khalaiiti 
Zamindars, on the other hand, were controlled by/ 
an officer (Tmii) whose headquarters were at Lanji. 

93. II. Garha-M^m old Raj-Gond 

kingdom had been occupied by the Chief of Saugor 
about 1781 A.D.J ‘^Twenty-five or thirty years have 

these revenue figures are, for the most part, taken from a 
despatch written by Jenkins on the IStli of July 1816 a.d. 
Assessments were heavily increased in the latter half of Ragho- 
ji’s reign; but there were many indirect methods of raising 
revenue (e.g., by nazaranas); and the recognized assessment of 
1816 A.D. may, in the absence of other information, be accepted 
indicating the Raja’s total receipts about 1800 a.d, Jenkins 
{Report of 1826, p. 64) himself says “Raghoji’s territories before^, 
the war yielded a revenue of about one crore”, but he does' 
not say whether this figure included the receipts from Vyankoji’s 
appanage or not. 

fColebrooke writes of him, “This nobleman, the head of a 
^‘numerous clan of Pathans settled on his jagir, maintains the 
“princely state of a grand feudatory and, like an ancient baron 
“in the feudal days of Europe, renders military service to the 
“paramount.” (Early European Travellers, p. 212.) 
tSee p. 100 above. 
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elapsed/ in 1801 A.D., ''since 
"this conquest; and the provinces of Garha and 
''Mandia continued dependent on Saugor, paying 
‘'however a quit-rent to the Bhonsle, until the 
"present Raghoji obtained from the court of Poona 
"a recognition of his right to take possession of the 
"province. The Chieftain of Saugor did not readi- 
"ly acquiesce in the Peshwd's award; but Ragho- 
"ji’s forces found little difficulty in wresting from 
"him the open country and in reducing 
"some petty posts. Two years ago, being, 
"oppressed by an army of marauders which 
"'was headed by Amir Khan, a famous par- 
"tizan, the Chief of Saugor yielded the fort of 
"Mandla as the price of the aid which he solicited 
"from the Bhonsle. The whole province is now 
"completely reduced; a brigade of ill-disciplined 
"infantry and another of horse remain to protect, 
"or to oppress, the country; and the whole 
"authority, civil and military, is entrusted to a 
''Subahddr who is invested with the highest 
"honours of the State, the privilege of a flag made 
"of gold brocade [zari patkd]. The office is 
"now held by a venerable old gentleman whose 
"grave demeanour and mild countenance are the 
"promise of a gentle administration. As ex- 
plained in Chapter II, Garha-Mandla, originally 
conquered by Raghoji I, was wrested from him by 
the Pcshwd in 1742 A.D. It was the unceasing am- 
bition of the Nagpur Rajas to recover possession of 
this adjoining tract, which they only succeeded in 
securing just before the close of the century. 


* Early European Travellers^ p. 216. 
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94. III. Hoshangabad (with Seofii-M and 
Chaiirdgarh.--Gi Hoshangabad Jenkins wrote 
as follows in 1811 A.D., ‘This fort had been built 
“by the Pathans of Bhopal on a territory 
“which was granted them by the Gond Rajas 
“of Deogarh as a military jdgir. On this 
“ground, as a pretence of right and from 
“its being of so much importance as a frontier 
“fortress, Ralhoji and his successors, Janoji and 
“Mudhoji, made many unsuccessful efforts to wrest 
“it from the Bhopsl N aw dJys: but it was reserved 
“for the present Raja [Ragh'>ji 11] to obtain posses- 
""‘sioii of so valuable a station. This was accom- 
“plished in 1799 by a capitulation and a treaty,^ 
“never ratified by the Raja, fixing the Nerbudda 
“as the future boundary of the respective States 
“of Nagpur and Bhopal.''^* Though this agree- 
ment was subsequently violated — Hoshangabad 
changing hands several times in consequence— it 
will suffice for our present purpose to treat the 
Nerbudda as the northern boundary of the Nagpur 
dominions in this quarter. The tract attached to 
Hoshangabad and Seoni-Malwa was bounded on 
the west by the Ganjal river. 

Chauragarh and its neighbourhood passed into 
Raghoji IPs possession about the same time. In 
October 1796 A.D., when at Poona, he was dismiss- 
ed with great honour, Grant Duff tells us, “receiv- 
“ing new sanads for a portion of territory, lying on 

^Despatch to the Government at P'ort William, dated the 9th 
of December 1811. In his Rej[)ort of 1826 (p. 62) Jenkins says 
Hoshanpbad was taken by storm in 1796 and this is con- 
firmed by Elphinstone, See p, 258 below'. 
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‘‘the south side of the Nerbudda. which had been 
originally assigned to his grandfather by Balaji ^ 

Baji Rio in 1750; but twelve of the districts 
JChauragarh, Bachai, Paloha, Ramgarh, etc.,] had 
not yet been conquered from the Chiefs who in 
“the confusion that followed the decline of the 
“Mogul empire had become independent.”* This 
area seems to have roughly corresponded with the 
modern Narsinghpur district. The revenue of the 
whole of Raghoji’s possessions along the south bank 
of the Nerbudda, exclusive of Garha-Mandia, was 
about seven lakhs of rupees. 

95. /I'. The district of Multai rough- Multai. 

ly corresponded with the present Betul district plus 
a portion of the present Hoshangabad district. 

The details of the fiscal history of this tract are 
preserved in an old record in the Nagpur Secre- 
tariat. f It was held by a Subahddr of the name of 
Sen Bala Haziri from 1776 to 1780 A.D. and the 
country flourished and paid a revenue of two lakhs 
of rupees. It continued as a single administrative 
unit, but in different hands, till 1792 A.D. when it 
was divided up among a number of holders. 


*Grant Duf?, 11* p. 290. Jenkins (Report of 1826, p. 62) 
states that these districts had been withheld from Nagpur 
through the inBuence of Sindia. This is a much more proba- 
ble explanation of their exclusion from the Nagpur State than 
that given by Grant DufF. 

f Sketch of the history of the Bkonsle family (1811), pp. 30 — 
33. The district consisted of 21 mahah, viz., Multai, Pattan, 
Ashta, Salbardi, Masod,_Sainkhera, Pauni, Mandwi, Atnair, 
Satnair, Betul, Dhaul, Amla, Bhawargarh, Zamani, Nandar- 
waia, Jamgarh, Seoni, Babai, Bordha and Bhainsdehi. 
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There were no chiefships In this neighbourhood. 
The only important estate formerly of this 
character was Saoligarh which was: reduced by 
Janoji in 1768 A.D. 

96, F, Gawilgarh and Narnald— These two 
uaia. famous fortresses and the districts immediately 
dependent on them were occupied by Raghoji I in 
1751 A.D. Thereafter Gawilgarh was his and his 
successors* chief stronghold. This retention by the 
Nagpur State of a narrow strip of country between 
the Nizam’s territory of Berar and Sindia’s posses- 
sions in Nimar is explained by the character of the 
inhabitants. In 1775 A.D. the Nizam succeeded in 
compelling Mudhoji Bhonsie to surrender Gawil- 
garh and Narnala. Nevertheless these forts were 
^subsequently restored to Mudhoji when the Nizam 
came to Ellichpur on the condition that he kept in 
order the wild tribes of the Satpura hills.^ It 
would appear from the arrangements made after 
the peace of Deogaon in 1803 A.D. that a certain 
tract of country below, and around, these forts was 
attached to them for their maintenance. This re- 
mained under the Nagpur Raja’s undivided 
authority and was not included in the ’do-amli 
area of Berar.f We have no record of the 
separate revenue derived from the country round 
Gawilgarh and Narnala. But Raghoji’s whole 
revenue from Berar may have been about 30 lakhs 
of rupees. 

*See p. 45 above and also p. 244 below. 

fThis tract is nowhere defined till after 1803 A.D. — see foot- 
note f to p. 184 below. 
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97. VI. Orissa and its dependencies.-— Orissa Oriss*. 
proper consisted of the three inodern districts 
of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, lying oh the sea 
^ coast between the Subanrekha river, dividing 
Orissa from Bengal, and the Chilka lake, dividing 
Orissa from the Northern Sarkdrs. Away from the 
■coast stretched a wild tract of country, known to 
the early British administrators as the tributary 
tnahals of Orissa. These were at this time (1800 
A.D.) feudatory States subordinate to the Nagpur 
government— the most important among them 
being Morbhanj, Keunjhar, Dhenkanal, Angul 
and Daspalla. On the Mahanadi between the two 
last-mentioned estates lay the famous Barmul pass 
— the key of Orissa.'* This province was adminis- 
, tered^ by the Nagpur Raja through an officer 
/-described as Governor by Motte but properly 
called Subahddr . The character of his tenure has 
been noticed already in a quotation from Leckie’s 
journal. t Orissa yielded, according to Forster, a 
revenue of 17 lakhs of rupees. t 

The six areas so far mentioned— namely, 

1. Deogarh, II. Garha-Mandla, III. Hoshangabad 
and Chauragarh, IV. Multai, V. Gawilgarh and 
Narnala and VI. Orissa — comprised the territories 
s directly under the Nagpur Raja. They yielded him 
y a revenue of about 70 lakhs of rupees;, besides 
Avhich he drew, probably, 30 lakhs as his share of 


*See p. 108 above. 
fSee p. 107 above. 

JSee p. 97 above. Leckie says 10 lMi$ (see p. 107 above). 
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the revenue of Berar, The remaining areas now to 
be noticed, consisting of VIL Chanda and VIII. 
Chhattisgarh with Sarguja, Sambalpur, Bastar, 
Ranker and Kalahandi, formed the appanage 
Vyankoji, the Rajahs brother, and yielded him a 
revenue of about 11 lakhs of rupees. 

98. Vn. The province of Chanda . — This prov- 
ince roughly corresponded with the Chanda district 
of the present day with the addition of the chief- 
ships of Aundhi, Koracha, Panabaras and Amba- 
garh Chauki, now included in the Drug district, and 
of the fort and district of Manikdrug now in the 
Nizam's dominions. Chanda was, on the death 
of Raghoji I, allotted as an appanage to Mudhoji, 
under whom it remained until his death in 1788 ^ 
A.D. except for a brief interval, in 1775 A.D., wherT""^ “ 
Chanda and Manikdrug with Gawilgarh and 
Narnala were surrendered to the Nizam.* It was 
then given with iChhattisgarh to Vyankoji, the 
youngest brother of Raghoji II. But, as Vyankoji 
did not, or was not allowed to, enter upon separate 
possession of either of these territories, they were 
administered by Subahddrs on his behalf. Jenkins 
writes of Chanda, "‘Before the Maratha war of 1803 
“the country was in a flourishing state. The trade 
“with the coast was a considerable source of 
“revenue. Great quantities of salt and cocoanuts 
“were imported and cotton exported. Coarse 
“cloths, called khadi, were sent in great quantities 
“to Berar and found their way even to Bombay and 
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Arabia . . . , In 1213 (1803-4) the town of 
'‘Chanda had 5,000 houses.”* Wairagarh is 
described by Captain Blunt as a separate subahdm 
from that of Chanda but was usually regarded as 

A forming a part of it. The revenue which Vyankoji 
drew from Chanda was about five lakhs of rupees. 

I . 

99. VIII. The province of Chhattisgarh— Chhattis- 
Chhattisgarh or “the 36 forts” included, properly 
speaking, only the open country around and 
between the two chief towns of Ratanpur and 
Raipur, together with a number of minor adjacent 
chiefships (Pendra, Kenda, Lapha, Matin, Uprora, 

Chhuri and Korba in the north, known collec- 
tively as the Satgarh, and Sonakhan,> Bhatgaon, 
Bilaigarh, Katgi, Kauria, Birkoni, Suarmar and 
VNarra in the south, known collectively as the 
; ^Khondwan zaminddris.)^ The major dependencies 
; of Chhattisgarh were (1) Sarguja, (2) Sambalpur, 

^ (3) Bastar, Ranker and Kalahandi, each under its 

j own feudatory Chief. After the death of Raghoji I 
I Chhattisgarh and its dependencies were recognized 
I as the appanage of his youngest son Bimbaji. 

[ Though nominally subordinate" to the Raja at 

I Nagpur, Bimbaji was to a large extent independent, 

^ with a separate Court and household at Ratanpur. 
j ' \ separate ministers and a separate army.J On his 
I p death without issue in 1787 A.D. he was succeeded 
in the appanage by Chimnaji, the younger brother 


*Jenkins’ Report^ p. 108. 
flhid., p, 134. 
iSee p. 41 above. 
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of Raghoji II, whom Bimbaji had adopted. But 
Chimnaii ne^^-er seems to have taken up the duties 
of his station at Ratanpur.'’^ When he died in 
1789 A.D. Chhattisgarh was conferred on Vyankoji, 
the youngest of the brothers of Raghoji II. ' 
Vyankoji too never entered regularly on the gov- 
ernment of Chhattisgarh ; and the country was, in 
consequence, farmed out on his behalf to a succes- 
sion of Governors or Agents, known as Siibahddn, 

It is this system of administration through a Subah- 
ddr of. which Blunt has given an account in his 
narrative of 1795 A.D. already quoted. t The 
revenue of Chhattisgarh, excluding the major 
dependencies now to be noticed, was about five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Sarguja. 100. Sargiijd . — The territory of Sarguja consisted^'r 
at this time of the three estates of Sarguja proper, 
Udaipur and Jashpur. About 1760 A.D. it was 
overrun by a Maratha army and the Chief was 
compelled to acknowledge himself a tributary of 
the Nagpur State. ‘"That government, however, 
“cannot be said to have ever taken actual posses- 
“sion of, or obtained efficient authority over, the 
“wild tract in question. A general acknowledg- 
“ment of its sovereignty, the payment of a tribute 
“of Rs. 3,000 and the maintenance of the security 
“of the high road from Mirzapur, Benares and ^ 
“Gaya to the capital of Nagpur were the only 
“proofs of obedience and submission expected from 
“the Raja of Sarguja; and his punctuality in the 


*See p. 94 above. 
P- 131) above; 
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''fulfilment of these obligations appears to have 
"secured him against all interference in the 
"internal management of his estate/’* Colebrooke 
wrote in 1799 A.D/ "Sarguji, situated in the midst 
"of mountains, is naturally strong. It could not 
"indeed resist the power of the government of 
"Berar; but the inhabitants of Sarguja, without 
"facing the Maratha troops, would abandon their 
"huts and seek refuge, as they had formerly done 
"on similar occasions, in the recesses of the forest. 
"The complete subjugation of the country might 
"be ultimately effected but at a greater cost than 
"the conquest is worth. Annual tribute and the 
"acknowledgment of subjection, but with imper- 
"feet obedience, are for this reason accepted by the 
"Raja of Berar, or rather by his brother on whose 
"principality it is dependent."! Udaipur and 
Jashpur were separate large estates subordinate, 
and each paying Rs. 1,000 as tribute, to the Raja 
of Sarguja. The latter maintained a small army 
of some 500 horse and 700 or 800 foot, composed of 
immigrant troops from Hindostan. I have not 
mentioned Korea and Chang Bhakhar. These 
estates at one time acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Raja of Sarguja; but in the first clear reference 
to them, in 1819 A.D., they are found attached to 
Sohagpur (a district of the Riwa State) which was 
only made liable to the Maratha chauth in 1801 A.D. 
and occupied by Raghoji IFs officers in 1808 A.D. 

*Major Roiighsedge’s Report on the State of Sarguja and its: 
dependencies in 1818^ paras. 3 and 4. This report throws much 
light on the conditions prevailing in these remote estates a 
century ago. 

f Early Enropeari Travellers, p. 195, 
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In Bimbaji’s time demands for ghds ddna from 
bohagpur were unsuqcessful ; but Korea was com- 
pelled to pay tribute to th^ Suhahdar ol Chhattls- 

include Korea in the 

Nagpur dominions as they stood in 1800 A.u but X 
would exclude Chang Bhakhar. 

■ 101. Sambalpi,r.~Y.m oi Chhattisgarh lav the 

terntop- of ^Sambaipur which consisted of Z 

o lowing chiefships :-(l) Sambalpur, (2) Sonpur, 

7‘ tT-u { ^ o (6) Sakti. 

H ®/"*^-Nawagarh. (13) Khariar, 

(1 ) Phuljhar and (lo) Borasambar. These at one 
time had formed a loose confederacy— the first ten 
estates being grouped under Sambalpur and the 
remaining five under Patna. Under the Marathas 
they all formed part of the appanage of the relative 
of the Nagpur Raja to whom Chhattisgarh was 
allotted. Maratha control was, however, more 
nominal than real. Sambalpur was ready to defy 
Janoj! s troops in 1766 A.D., was insubordinate in 
i/«I A.D.t and was altogether independent in 1788 
A.D.j But, Raghoji was more fortunate than his 
predecessors. Writing on the 6th of April 1801) A.D. 
Colebrooke says, “Intelligence was yesterday re- 
^^ceived that the fort of Sambalpur has been sur- 
^ pn.se o by the Raja of Berar’s troops and taken 
^ With little resistence. This occurrence has been 
deem ed of sufficient magnitude to be announced 


*See pp. 120-1 above. 
fSee pp. 38 and 73 above. 
$See p, 96 above. 
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“by a salute which was yesterday fired from the 
“park of artillery. Sambalpur was the principal 
“‘fortress of a Chief of mountaineers, who takes 
“his title from that place and who holds an exten- 
“sive tract of country between Chhattisgarh and 
“Cuttack. He was nominally subject to this gov-^ 
'‘ernment, but did almost maintain independency 
“and only paid small tribute very irregularly. 
“Governing a numerous tribe of hardy mountain- 
“eers and possessing such a stronghold as Sambab 
“pur, he had been hitherto able to elude the power 
“of the Raja of Berar : and all attempts to subdue 
“his country had invariably failed. The reduction 
“of his strongest fortress will, it is thought, be now 
“followed by his speedy submission and by the full 
“estjAlishnient of the Maratha authority through^ 
“out his terfitories. The sudden attack which has 
“been thus successful was not preconcerted. 
“Chandaji Bhonsle, an officer of the Raja/s troops, 
“being in the neighbourhood, strayed with t'wo 
“rocketrnen into the forest of bamboo canes which 
“surrounds the fort and, coming unexpectedly 
“upon it, found it carelessly guarded and remarked 
“that the wail had fallen into the ditch in one 
“place. He wantonly threw a rocket into the fort 
“by which the thatched buildings it contains were 
“accidently set on fire. Observing that the garri- 
“son was busied in endeavouring to extinguish the 
“fire without suspecting the occasion of it, Chanda- 
“ji sent for troops from the camp who arrived in 
“time to surprise the fort. They made themselves 
“masters of it and put the garrison to the sword. 
“Should this success be followed by the complete 
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'"reduction of the country belonging to the Chief 
"of Sambalpur it must certainly be considered as 
"an important event to the Raja of Berar, since 
"the strength of his dominions will be much in- 
"creased by thus connecting different parts of them 
"which were, in a manner, cut off from each other, 
"while an almost independent Chief occupied an 
""intermediate extensive tract of country/^*^ 

102. Bastar, Kcmker and Kalahandi . — These 
chiefships were loosely attached to the Nagpur 
dominions. They were frequently in open rebel- 
lion; but the Nagpur Rajas were able to secure an 
irregular tribute from them or, at least, an admis- 
sion of liability to military service. The areas in- 
cluded in Bastar and Kalahandi were, presuipably, 
much the same as they are to-day. Ranker, how- 
ever, is now reduced in extent having formerly in- 
cluded the tract round Dhamtari. The whole 
revenue derived by Vyankoji from the immense 
area comprised in Sambalpur, Bastar, Kalahandi 
and Ranker did not exceed one lakh of rupees. 


*Golebroake*s despatch No. 32, dated Nagpur, the 6th of 
April 1800, to the Governor-General. 



CHAPTER X. 

COLEBROOKE’S DESPATCHES OF 1799 
TO1801A.D. 

103. I now turn to a narrative of the events 
which led up to the second Maratha War and to 
the reduction of Nagpur to a position of political 
dependence on the British government. It is, 
however, not possible in this brief sketch to give 
more than an outline of the negotiations which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities with Raghoji. 

104. Sir John Shore, who succeeded Lord Lord Wel- 
Cornwallis in 1793 A.D., had, by his weak adminis- S'* 

particular, by his refusal to assist John Shore, 
the Nizam in 1795 A.D., added greatly to the strength 
both of the Nagpur State and of the other “Coun- 
try Powers.” Richard Wellesley, who took over 
the office of Governor-General from Shore in May 
1798 A.D., quickly realized the dangers of inaction in 
the face of French intrigue and the avowed hostility 
of Tipu. He, therefore, at once prepared for war 
and, at the same time, opened negotiations with a 
view to an alliance with the Nizam and the Nagpur 
Raja^ against Tipu and Daulat Rao Sindia. In 
furtherance of this scheme Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, the famous orientalist who had come out 
to India in 1783 A.D., was pressed into the diplo- 
matic service and sent to Nagpur, where he arrived 
on the 18th of March 1799 A.D. , 
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105. Colebrooke was ill-suited to the task be- 
fore him or, as his son and biographer puts it, to 
'‘a department so uncongenial to his turn of mind 
and tastes as the diplomatic'*; and he seems to 
have found much difficulty in fathoming the sim- 
ple motives which inspired Raghoji's policy. At 
first all seemed to go well. Colebrooke reported 
that he believed Raghoji to be “sincerely attached 
to the British Government" and “well disposed to 
a treaty of defensive alliance in the terms of 
the Cover nor-General's instructions." Raghoji's 
Ministers assured him that “a treaty between the 
two States was highly gratifying to the Raja and 
the very thing he most wished." Colebrooke, 
however, had not been at Nagpur for many weeks 
when news was received of the fall of Seringapatam 
on the 7th of May 1799 A.D. and of the final over- 
throw of Tipu. Thereafter the Governor-Generars 
interest in the Nagpur negotiations flagged ; and for 
nearly a year Colebrooke was left without instruc- 
tions. Raghoji, whose main interest in Cole- 
brooke*wS mission was, probably, to secure for him- 
self the consequence he derived from the presence 
of a British envoy at Nagpur, meanwhile kept Cole- 
brooke amused by professing readiness to continue 
the negotiations whenever they might be reopened. 
In October Colebrooke writes of “the Raja's soli- 
citude to conclude a treaty of alliance" and speaks 
of “daily enquiries" as to whether instructions to 
proceed with the negotiations had been received. 
Nana Pharnavis died in March 1800 A.D. and Cole- 
brooke reported that “it seems highly probable 
that he (Raghoji) now looks to a treaty of alliance 
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with the British Government as the onlv pledge of 
his future safety,” 

106. AtJast on the I6th of April 1800 A.». the Proposal 
Governor-General issued orders to renew the ® snt>si- 
negotiations at Nagpur. Colebrooke. on receiving alfiSice. 
these instructions, reported that he had no doub\ 
that the Nagpur Raja was “sincerely anxious to 
be admitted to an alliance with the Company.” 
let the most cursory examination of the terms now 
offered by the Governor-General might have shown 
him that their acceptance by Raghoji was most 
unlikely. The form of a triple alliance between 
Nagpur, the Nizam and the Company was main- 
tained; but a condition of the new proposal was 
the establishment of a British subsidiary force in 
the Nagpur territories which would have at once 
transferred the military control of the country to 
the British and made Nagpur no more than a tribu- 
tary State. It was impossible for Raghoji to sub- 
scribe to an alliance which would at once deprive 
him in his relations with Fort William of that 
independence which he had only recently .secured 
in his relations with Poona. -Practical, if not 
theoretical, autonomy had, throughout their his- 
tory, been for the Maratha rulers of the Nagpur 
State the ultimate goal of all their policy; and it 
should have been obvious to Colebrooke that no- 
thing but the most imminent fear of political anni- 
hilation w'ould have made Raghoji consent to hand 
over the military control of his country to the Bri- 
tish. Moreover, a treaty involving such a political 
submission was the less likely to provo palatable to 
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Raghoji at a time when his military strength, terri- 
torial sovereignty and revenue resources had all 
recently expanded. His State was more power- 
ful than it had ever been since the death of Raghoji 
the Great. Nevertheless Colebrooke wrote in May 
1800 A.D., “The Raja's undisguised eagerness to 
“become the ally of the Company affords me ground 
“for the hope that I shall not find it difficult to 
“obtain his cheerful acquiescence in the condition 
“which will be annexed to the proposed alliance. 
“There is also room to expect that he will be less 
“averse from accepting a subsidiary force than the 
“jealousy of his temper might naturally render 
“him. . . . I shall hope he will be easily induced to 
“make the first overture himself for a permanent 
“British force to be established In his dominions." 

Failure of 107. Colebrooke's eyes were soon opened. 

When he attempted serious negotiations the Raja 

nego ta i . jigappe^j-ed on a “hunting excursion." Thereafter 
weeks passed in evasive discussions. In June he 
realized that the Raja's reluctance arose “from 
vague apprehensions of losing his independency 
if he accepts a subsidiary force" — reluctance which, 
he fondly hoped, would be “overcome by his keen 
fears of intended aggressions from Daulat Rao 
Sindia". At the end of July the Raja “still con- 
tinued to procrastinate" and no progress could 
be made. The reality of the situation then began 
to dawn on the English envoy. “The policy of 
this Court", Colebrooke writes towards the end 
of August 1800 A.D., “has always hitherto been to 
“maintain its independency by cultivating tfe® 
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^'relations of amity with all surrounding States with- 
''out forniing a decided connexion with any one*' ; 
and he begged “leave to remark that the Raja 
“has evidently no present intention of bringing 
“to an immediate conclusion the negotiations 
“opened here.*’ But he still hoped that the settle- 
ment of the treaty with the Nizam would encourage 
the Nagpur Raja to agree to it. But here too 
he was at fault. The terms of the new alliance 
with the Nizam were both offensive as well as 
defensive and were thus a menace to the Marathas. 

The Nagpur Rafa and his Ministers were quick 
to appreciate this point and, when they heard of 
the Hyderabad alliance, were more strongly oppos- 
ed than ever to any endorsement of its terms. 
|Colebrooke was left to deplore “the total incon- 
sistency*’ of the Nagpur Court’s conduct “with its 
“professions continuously made and repeated until 
“the conclusion of the new treaty of alliance [with 
“the Nizam] was formally announced.** He 
noted, however, that “the Raja studiously avoids 
“giving a direct refusal to the proposal of acceding 
“to the treaty of Hyderabad, though evidently 
“resolved not to avail himself of the option given 
“to him by that treaty.” ^ 

108. At last in January 1801 A.D. Colebrooke 
perceived that he was merely being played with. recall 
“I hope your Lordship will not think me pre- 
“sumptuous”, he writes, “when I beg leave to sug- 
“gest the expediency of recalling me from this 
“Court. The Raja of Berar derives from the pre- 
“sence of a British Resident at his Court the benefit 
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,“of an actual alliance with the British government 
'‘without making any return for those benefits and 
'■without being bound b> any engajements to the 
"Company .... The weight which he obtains ^ 
"among other Maratha States through the presence 
"of a British Resident at his Court and through the 
"consequent appearance of connexion with your 
"Lordship's government is so valuable to him 
"that, in all events, he will, doubtless, solicit the 
"reappointment of a Resident, and thus afford your 
"Lordship an opportunity of granting his request, 
"at a time when he has it less in his power than at 
"present to employ the favourable disposition 
"manifested by your Lordship towards him for a 
"purpose which tends towards the obstruction of 
"your Lordship's views." And again, "I stilf^ 
"entertain no doubt of the Raja of Berar's inten- 
"tion to employ the appearance of a connexion 
"with the British government and even the menace 
"of forming a close alliance with the Company 
"for the purpose of obtaining concessions from the 
"Court of Poona or, at least, arranging a conven- 
"tion with other Maratha Chiefs on equal terms. 
"By such means he hopes to establish his entire 
"independence of support from any other State 
"and even looks to become the arbitrator between / 
"the powers of Hindostan." Thus, after two years 
residence at Nagpur, Colehrooke at last realized 
the truth. The Governor-General realized it too. 
He wrote, "The conduct of the Raja of Berar 
"during the whole negotiation appears ^to me to 
"have been insincere and illusory. He seems at 
"no peribd 'of tirrie to have been really desirous 
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“of becoming party to the general defensive alli- 
“ance concluded with His Highness the Nizam. 
“It appears to have been the Raja’s policy to 
“render his negotiation with the British govern- 
“ment subservient to his particular views at the 
“Court of Poona .... I have, therefore, resolv- 
“ed to withdraw the residency from Nagpur .... 
“I shall direct the Resident at Poona to make such 
“provision as may be necessary for the conduct 
“of the political relations of the British govern- 
“ment with the Court of Nagpur and for obtain- 
“ing intelligence of its views.” Lord Wellesley 
communicated to Colebrooke “my entire appro- 
“bation of your conduct and my sense of your 
“zeal, diligence and ability during the whole 
I “of your residence in Nagpur” ; that gentle- 
^man withdrew on the 18th of May 1801; and 
thus an episode concluded which was flattering 
neither to the Governor-General’s appreciation 
of the political aspirations of Nagpur nor to 
the perspicacity of his local agent. The British 
government had, in fact, in the course of twenty 
years veered round from one extreme estimate 
of the Nagpur State to another. Hastings, 
when Mudhoji was at his feeblest, described 
^Nagpur as “the most powerful of the States' which 
^ bear the Maratha name” and would have support- 
ed Mudhoji’s claim to the headship of the whole 
Maratha Empire. Wellesley, when Raghoji II was 
at the zenith of his strength,, negotiated with him 
as a third-rate potentate who could be cajoled and 
frightened into submitting to terms which would 
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for ever have destroyed his independence. Cole- 
brooke's unsuccessful negotiations had no other 
result than to open the eyes of the Nagpur Court i 
to the danger with which their independence 
menaced from the rapid growth of British influence i 
in India. They thus prepared the ground for the I 
conflagration which was soon to follow. | 

Colebrooke^s 109. Besides Colebrooke's despatches, from 
which the preceding sketch of the political negotia- 

and tions of 1799 to 1801 A;D. has been drawn, there are 

Court. some private papers made available in his “Life'',. 

published in 1873 A.D. by his son Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke. These contain some interesting references 
to Nagpur and to the Raja's Court. 

'*Sth June 1799 . — ^The town of Nagpur is situated 
“in a valley, surrounded by barren hills of no great 

“elevation The town is, like most 

“towns in India, ill-built with narrow, dirty 
“streets. But the ground surrounding the palace 
“is more open ; and the palace itself is a large and 
“(for a Hindu owner) a magnificent building. It 
“consists of half a dozen courts, completely sur- 
“rounded with buildings two or three stories high, 
“lined internally with a narrow colonnade and 
“having a dead wall outside. I have only seen the / 
“public apartments. They are spacious, particu- 
“larly the principal hall of audience, and are well 
“decorated with pier-glasses, pictures, girandoles* 
“[chandeliers], etc. The reigning prince has not 
“only a taste for architecture, which he has dis- 
“played in the palace he has built for himself, but 
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“he has also a turn for gardening. I benefit by it ; 
“for I have got for my abode a neat garden with 
“a tolerably good house in it. The garden is laid 
“out in straight walks with cut hedges, etc. But I 
“have been long enough absent from England not 
“to be fastidious about the laying out of grounds. 

“ -Of the Court I may well say that the 

“Raia is in his manners more like a private gentle- 
“man than a sovereign prince, and an Asiatic one 
“too. His manners are simple, with little pomp- 
“and less appearance of pride. The courtier.s. 
“naturally copy their sovereign and live more 
“like friends than servants with him. Yet the 
“Court is not devoid of splendour and dignity.. 
“I have seen in it a numerous assembly of nobles, 
[^“sitting at a respectable distance along the walls 
“of a magnificent apartment, while the select few 
“surrounded the Raja’s throne and sometimes 
“conversed but oftener listened to the singing of 
“dancing women. This part of the Raja’s magni- 
“ficence is what he seems most attached to, next 
“to the diversion of tiger-hunting. All day and all 
“night the exhibition of music and dancing is 
“continued; and so attached are people of the 
“place to that amusement that, even while taking 
)|“the diversion of fishing, they have a set of singers 
*''' “embarked with them in each boat. Of his fond- 
“ness for tiger-hunting I can give you no better 
“proof than his quitting the affairs of State for ten 
“days together to gb in pursuit of tigers. At this 
“moment he is absent on such an excursion in the 
“course of which he killed four tigers in one day.”* 

pp. ISl — The Rlja*s tiger-hunting had more connec- 
tion with affairs of State than Colebrookc suspected. See p. 156. 


Extracts 
from Coie- 
brooke's' 
.Jowmal ^ 
kept at,: 
Nag^|»wr. 
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110. "The dominions of the Bhonsle extend 
"from the Bay of Balasore on the east, beyond the 
“head of the Tapti towards the west, reaching 
“beyond the Nerbudda on the north, and ap- 
'“proaching to the Godavari on the south. In this 
“vast tract Raghoji possesses some rich provinces 
“scattered among more extensive tracts of forest. 
“He counts among his tributaries many Chiefs of 
“mountaineers; holds a paramount authority over 
“the province[s] of Chhattisgarh [and Chanda] 
“allotted to his brother Vyankoji Bhonsle as an 
“appanage; and shares the revenue of Berar proper 
“with the Nawdb Nizam Ali Khan, the titular 
“Subahddr of th# Deccan. From the fertile prov- 
“inces of Cuttack and Garha with those of Deogarh^ 
“and Multai* and the districts contiguous to Nagpur, 
“including also his share of collections in Berar 
“proper, he levies a scanty revenue with which he 
“m.iintains a large but ill-appointed army and 
“supports the state and splendour of a sovereign 
“prince with some show of magnificence and with 
“much ill-concealed parsimony. Like most Asiatic 
“princes he is fond of pleasure ; yet the propen- 
“sities of a sensualist have not rendered him care- 
“less of the affairs of his government. He^ is, on 
■“the contrary, diligent in business and patient in 
“fatigue and daily employs many hours in the 
“despatch of business and in consultation with his 
“ministers. At the time I visited his Court, the 
“minister most in favour was the Persian Munsin 


*"Muttai was anciently called Multapti, or source of Tapti, 
because it is situated near the source of that river. 
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‘‘{Shridhar Pandit) whose office might be described 
, answering to that of Secretary for Foreign* 

I ^^Affairs, though he interfered in other departments' 

\ i i The next in favour was the Chifnavis: 

^‘(Krishna Rao), or Secretary for domestic trans- 
^^actions. The PhciTnavis or jDfean (Bhawani 
^^Kalu), though his office be of higher dignity, had, 

^^at that time, less influence. These constituted 
^^the Council and were the persons whom I always 
^^'found vnth the Raja at private audiences. These 
“and their nearest relatives as well as the RajaV- 
^^own kinsmen and also the principal comniander 
“of the forces were often admitted to the Council;- 
^^and they always sat near the masnadf while the 
1 . courtiers of every rank were ranged 

'‘along the walls of the apartment at public audi« 

‘'ences. As all officers are expected to attend the 
^^Court and make their obeisances to the Prince 
“while at the capital twice a day and, in particular, 

^^on gala days, the number of courtiers sitting 
round the apartment was always great. 

i 7 m^’ writing on October the 30th, Account 

1/99 A.D., gives the following description of the oTtho*! 
Dasahrd festival :-“We were asked to attend the EX 
celebration of the day. We did so; and the 
I' 4 was, certainly, grand. The immense 

y concourse of spectators on the plain south of 
^^Nagpur exceeded what I could have supposed the 
town of Nagpur to contain. They must have 
^assembled from far and near on the occasion. 

Ihe avenue was lined with troops and with 


pp. 145 ‘ 6 . 
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^'i^pectators from the river to the place where the 
“ procession was to move to. Near an hour before 
“^dark I had noticed that the Raja was setting off; 
“.nid I was desired to set off also and meet him on 
uhe plain. However, it was past sunset before he 
"'crossed the Nag river at the edge of the town. 
“'His own, his brother's, his son’s, and mother’s 
" ::ari patkds led the way, carried on the largest 
" elephants. The flags and standards of different 
“chieftains were also carried on elephants, and the 
" kettle-drums of some, if not of many, on camels. 
“He sat in a silver amhciri, bowing to the right and 
“left as he went along. An empty silver hatida, 
“'with a parasol shaped like a peacock, attended 
“liim — his son driving an elephant of his own, an 
“amusement the Maratha nobles do, here at least, 
“much delight in. Many of the largest Ceylon 
“ind other Deccany elephants bore amhdris in 
“which all the Chiefs and nobles rode, dressed with 
" aiagnilicence and adorned with the richest 
“lewels. The procession stopped at the end of 
“the avenue, where a small tree, or a branch of 
"h>ne, had been planted, close to a low altar of 
“earth. Here everybody dismounted. The Raja 
“and others proceeded to perform a ptija (to wor- 
“ship some divinity) there; and we were desired 
sit on one side, so as not to see their ceremony. 
“'As soon as the religious celebration was finished 
“the whole company was assembled and sat a little 
“'while in conversation ; after which we took leave 
“and returned home ; and the Raja and his proces- 
“sion soon after took their road homewards also.”^ 


*Life, p. 164. 
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THE WAR OF 1803 a.d. 

112. When Coiebrooke left Nagpur on the 19th Secret 
of May 1801 a.d. he carried with him the Raja’s 
“assurances of unalterable friendship and regard” 

for the Governor-General and “professions of 
faithful attachment towards the British govern- 
ment and the Honourable East India Company.” 

Vyankoji, however, hinted to Coiebrooke “in terms 
which could not be misunderstood” that hisbrother’s 
a sentiments were insincere. He declared that 
k a meeting of Maratha Chieftains had been sum- 
moned by the Peshzccl; that it was Raghoji’s inten- 
tion to attend; and that the purpose of this con- 
vention was to arrange a confederacy against the 
British. When Coiebrooke pressed for evidence 
in support of these allegations and “means of proof 
to convince my superiors,” he received the signifi- 
cant reply that “proof would appear within a few 
months and evidence would arise of Its own 
accord.” 

113. Wellesley’s aggressive policy had, indeed, Lord 
made an outbreak of hostilities inevitable. Subsi- ^^resstre* 
diary alliances were formed with Mysore in 1799 policy- 
A.D., with the Nizam in 1800 A.D., with the Nawab 

of Oudh in 1801 A.D., and with the Gaikwar in 
1802 A.D.; and engagements of a similar character 
were pressed not only on Nagpur (as we have seen) 



Declaration 
of War; 
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but also on the Peshwd, Baji Rao 11 . The Governor- 
Genera! pursued his policy with the utmost 
pertinacity; ‘'and apparently, was not fully eon- 
“sdous that he was asking the Peshicd and all the • 
“Maritha Chiefs to renounce their independence 
"and sink into the position of mere dependents on 

"the British power Lord Wellesley, un- 

"doubtedly, was too sanguine in hoping that he 
"could induce all the Maratha Chiefs to surrender 
"everything which made life worth living in their 
"eyes and to accept his invitation which so closely 
"resembled that of the spider to the fly/’* Only 
the occasion was now wanting for a Maratha chal- 
lenge to the British bid for supremacy; and it was 
not long delayed. In October 1802 a.d. Yeshwant 
Rao Holkar, disputing Sindia’s authority over th^^ 
Peshwcl, defeated the combined forces of Daulat 
Rao and Baji Rao at Poona. Baji Rao promptly 
flung himself into the arms of the British and, on 
the 31st of December 1802 A.D., signed the famous 
Treaty of Bassein, a subsidiary alliance with the 
East India Company, which at once constituted a 
casus belli for Sindia, Holkar and Nagpur. 

114. In March 1803 a.d. the British assembled 
an army on the northern frontier of Madras, under 
the command of Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the^ 
Duke of Wellington, to support Baji Rao against 
his brother by adoption whom Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar had put forward as Peshwd in his place. 

By April Arthur Wellesley had entered Poona and 
by May had reinstated Baji Rao, being supported 

*Smith^s Oxford History of India, pp. 5% and 599. 
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in these operations by Colonel Stevenson Com- 
manding the Hyderabad subsidiary force. Mean- 
while Sindia had collected an army at UJjain and, 
moving southward, crossed the Nerbudda on 
February the 4th. Colonel Collins, the British 
Resident in Sindia’s camp, was instructed in May to 
insist on Sindia’s return to the north of the 
Nerbudda and to demand an assurance that 
his negotiations with Raghoji Bhonsle and 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar, then in progress, 
were not directed to. combined hostilities 
against the British. Sindia declared in nnhlir 


Capture 
of Ahmad- 
aagan 


Battle of 
Aisyc. 
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their respective capitals. Further evasions follow- 
ed ; but at last, the rejection of this demand being 
plainly to be inferred from the conduct of the con- 
federate Chieftains, Colonel Collins withdrew 
from their camp on August the 3rd and war was 
declared. 

115. "‘The season pressed for a decision. The 
''actual prevalence of the rainy monsoon in the 
"provinces of India which must become the theatre 
"of war was highly favourable to our operations 
"and equally unpropitious to any hostile move- 
"ment of the native powers.’’ Vigorous action 
was, therefore, taken and the fortified town of 
Ahmadnagar was captured by escalade on the 8th 
of August. Wellesley then moved northward to 
the Godavari which he crossed on the 24th ot 
August, reaching Aurangabad on the 29th. The 
Confederates now ascended the Ajintha ghat into 
Hyderabad, desiring to carry the war into foreign 
territory and at the same time to exploit any 
possible confusion that might follow the recent 
death of the Nizam. But Wellesley, hastening 
along the left bank of the Godavari, headed them 
back to the neighbourhood of Bhokardan and 
Jafarabad. He then met Stevenson at Badnapur 
on September the 21st, when it was decided that 
their two divisions should move separately forward 
and attack jointly on the morning of September 
the 24th. But Wellesley came unexpectedly on 
the enemy on the 23rd and decided to put matters 
to the test at once. 

116. The battle which followed is thus described 
by Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Political Assist- 
ant and Persian interpreter on Sir Arthui 





Wellesley^s staff. **Cantp near ten 

'‘miles from Jafarabad, September 27th {1803 ), — 
’"‘I am going to write you a detailed 
^'account of the battle of Assye. .... I 
■*‘Iearn that, when we met Colonel Stevenson 
‘'at Badnapur [on September the 21st], it was 
“determined between him and General Wellesley 
“to make three marches and then fall on the enemy 
“on the same day. The enemy were then thought 
“to be at Bhokardan, thirty miles in a direct 
“line from where we w^ere on the first day. On 
“the day after our first march, news was brought 
“(false news it turned out) that the enemy had 
“moved to Hasanabad, a good deal farther to the 
“west, and intended to go still farther west. Next 
“day [September the 23rd] we moved north to Nal- 
“ni, where we were taking our ground when we 
“learnt that the enemy were close to us. Shortly 
“after, the General was told that the enemy had sent 
“off all their horse to attack Colonel Stevenson. On 
“this he sent to order the cavalry, who were taking 
“up their ground, to come on and to order the 
“Quartermaster-General to take up the colours 
“again, which was done. I was at this time behind 
“the General in my palankeen; but, seeing that 
“something was going to happen, I got out. I 
“found the cavalry almost come up and the Gene- 
“ral and his party dismounted, loading their pistols. 
“I followed their example and then mounted. 
“I suppose it was when the General sent for the 
“cavalry that he also sent for the infantry and 
“ordered one battalion under Colonel Chalmers 


*The correct name is *As5t*. The old form *Assye^ used 
by Elphinstone and Wellesley, indicates the correct pronuncia- 
tion more closely than the modern ^Astayc*; and I, therefore, 
prefer it. 
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Stay behind with the baggage. After 
‘^mounted again we went on two miles. (Observe 
'*that ‘I suppose' is almost always understood 
^‘about distances, times, numbers and other things 
‘‘difficult to judge of.) We then came to the brow 
‘‘of a rising ground from which we saw the enemy 
“in two large, seemingly regular, camps at the dis- 
“tance of two miles from us. I have put down the 
“infantry camp [in the plan below] ; I don't know 
“where the other was. After looking at the coun- 
“try for a short time and reconnoitering the enemy 
“through a glass, the General left the cavalry halt- 
“ed and rode back to bring on the infantry; leav- 
‘*ing Captain Johnson, the engineer (a very active, 
“zealous, cool, useful man), to find out the road 
“for the guns. This he easily did, for the descent"^ 
“was not great; and in about an hour the infantry 
“came up and v/er^e shown the road. The General 
“then rode back to the cavalry, who had formed in 
“line (at A) facing a very large body of the enemy's 
“horse (B) who were advancing up the rise which 
“was very gentle. Here I thought we should have 
“a charge and, as the General kept riding off to- 
“ wards the infantry every now and then to see how 
“they got on and then back to the cavalry, I was 
“kept in great anxiety for fear he should go off and f 
“miss the charge, for I had no notion there would 
“be anything worth seeing with the infantry. At 
“last the enemy's horse halted a half, or a quarter, 
“of a mile off and sent on a few fellov/s to fire at 
“the cavalry; they shot a horse; and then some 
“troopers were sent to drive them back and all was 


SKETCH PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF ASSYE. 



A. Our cavalry on the hill where the 
enemy was first seen. 

'B. Their body of horse. Sindia is said (by 
'the General amon^g others) to have been in 
‘this party. 

'G. The march of our infantry in column. 

'D. The enemy’s camp. I fancy their guns 
‘were drawn up parallel to the n Ua when 
they cannonaded us, and that after- 
‘wards they changed their post on what it 
'is af-HHH. 

‘B. The Kailna nala. 

'F. The ford. 

*G. The infantry of our army in two lines, 
‘with the names of regiments marked. 

‘H. The enemy’s first line. 

*J. Our cavalry formed in the rear of the 
‘infantry, 

‘K. The enemy’s second line, which I never 
‘saw and am not sure about, were there. 

*L. The JuwS nSla. 

‘M M. Our troops after changing their posi- 
'tion. The piquets kept a great deal too 


^“much to the right and left a breach in 
*‘;he line which the 74th was obliged to 
‘‘till up and the piquois were passed by the 
“7 llh^^ and the two b;i Itallons. 

“N. The place where the 74th suffered so 
“much. 

“O. The cavalry going to charge the party 
‘^who were annoying the 74lh. The place in 
‘ the Juw3 nSia where there w^as a slaughter 
■‘of that party is marked with a large L. 
“P P. The cavalry charging the broken in- 
‘Tantry of the enemy. 

‘‘Q Q. The cavalry formed to charge the last 
‘ time. I don’t know precisely where they, 
crossed. 

‘*R. Some infantry of the enemy. The Gene- 
“ral says, not their right but a new forma- 
“tion. 

“S S. The General returning with the 78th 
‘‘and afterwards joined by the 7th N. C. 

“T- The last position taken by the 78th and 
“7th N. G. 

“U, The village of Assye.** 
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*^guiet. The General left the cavalry to watch 
rode off to the head of the infantry 
‘"(CC)V which was now come nearly opposite the 
^‘enemy's camp (DD). At this time the enemy 
“began to cannonade. The shot fell pretty thick 
“round* but did scarce any damage on account of 
“the distance. However, it bounded off the 
“ground and made the people duck; and one shot, 
“somehow or other, hit Mr. Campbell, Brigade- 
Major to General Wellesley, in the heel and 
“brought him off. We kept moving on and got 
“among ravines, when they cannonaded hotly but 
“still ineffectually ; except that one shot went close 
“to the General and took his orderly trooper’s 
“head off. Then we came to the Kailna ndla 
“(EE) and found the only ford good for guns (F). 
^'“After some delay we got the guns over and began 
“to form the line (GG) at right angles to the ndld. 
“Our guns opened and fired while the line was 
“forming and, after it was formed, the enemy 
“(HH), who were advancing on us and beginning 
“to get near us, renewed and redoubled their can- 
“nonade which had slackened. It was no longer 
“ineffectual, for it knocked down men, horses and 
“bullocks every shot. When the line was formed 
“it was found that many of our guns could not be 
“dragged on for want of hands. The General then 
“told them to limber up, but the bullocks were 
“killed. He then ordered them to be left behind 
“which was done, but not immediately, and all the 
“time the men were getting knocked down very 
“fast. The General was very impatient; he was 
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‘‘forming the line to the left himself; but he sent 
“several messages to the right to move forward, 
“which was done at last. The army was drawn 
“up in two lines. In the first were the piquets, 
“two native battalions and the 78th. In the se- 
“cond were two battalions and the 74th.^^ The 
“line advanced under a very hot cannonade. 
“When we got near enough the enemy to hear them 
“shout, the General rode back to the cavalry, 
“whom he had sent for and who were now in the 
“rear (JJ). He rode full gallop, told Colonel Max- 
“well to take care of the right of the infantry and 
‘‘rode back at speed. In coming back, as in goings 
“there was ‘the DeviFs own cannonade" (an ex- 
“quisite Irish phrase which I have found out) and 
“three horses of our party were knocked down. 
“The General galloped forward to a line which" 
“was before us, and we were getting near it very 
“fast when it fired a gun our way; we were barely 
“out of musket shot. Some body said, ‘Sir I 
“fhat is the enemy"s line". The General said, 
“‘Is it? Ha, damme, so it is!" (you know his 
“manner) and turned. Before we got to our own 
“line we had the satisfaction to fall in with several 
“pieces of fine shining brass cannon which the 
“enemy had just left. We were away about ten 
“minutes or a quarter of an hour. Our line con- 
“tinued to advance; and the enemy's right and 

*[The Corps which fought at Assye were the 19th Light 
Dragoons (European cavalry); the 74th and 78th Highlanders 
(European infantry) ; two battalions Madras artillery (Euro- 
pean); three regiments Madras cavalry (Indian); and five 
battalions of Madras sepoys. In all about 1,500 European and 
3,500 Indian troops.) 
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''right centre (so all say; I doubt whether theiT 
"right fell back) fell back on their second line 
"(KK) which was on the Juwa nald (LL). Theif 
"left stretched beyond our right flank and it kepi 
"its ground. When the enemy’s right and centre 
"retreated, our line changed front (MM) so as to * 

"face the second line on which we advanced; and 
"this was the hottest part of the action. The 
"party on the right were very troublesome; round 
"and grape flew in all directions. About this time 
"the 74th, who were now at the right of our line ' 

"(N), suffered prodigiously from the cannon and 
"were so thinned as to encourage a body of the 
"enemy’s horse to charge them. They did so and, 

‘T am assured by more than one eye-witness, 

"broke and dispersed the few of them who had 
"survived the cannonade. This was the critical 
"moment. The 74th (I am assured and convinced) 

"was unable to stop the enemy;, and I know that 
"the sepoys were huddled in masses and that a1- 
"tempts, which I saw made to form them, failed; 

"when ‘the genius and fortune of the Republic’ 

"brought the cavalry on to the right. They 
"charged the enemy, drove them with great 
"slaughter into the Juwa ndld and so saved the 
"74th. After this the cavalry crossed the Juwa and, 

"the infantry continuing to advance, drove the 
"enemy’s infantry across the Juwa. They seemed 
"to retreat in good order; but some of them must 
"have been broke, for the cavalry, which had then,. i 

"crossed the ndld, charged up its bank (PP), mak- | 

"ing a dreadful slaughter but affording a mosi ; 
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"''delightful spectacle to us who were halted on the 
''side nearest the field of battle, unable to cross 
"on account of our guns. The cavalry, having 
"thus crossed on the right of the line and charged 
"along in front of it, recrossed to the left and 
"were formed (00) to charge a body of infantry 
.",(R) — I fancy part of the enemy’s right that we 
"had passed, for we were much outflanked both 
"the right and left. When the General, returning 
^'from the with the 78th (SSS), came close to 
"them, he took the 7th Native Cavalry from them. 
"The General was going to attack a body of the 
"enemy (from their left, I believe) who, when we 
"had passed them, went and spiked our artillery 
"and seized our guns and recovered some of their 
^'own and turned them all against our rear, which 
"annoyed us a good deal. When the General was 
"returning to the guns there was a heavy fire and 
"he had his horse killed under him.* Soon after 
"he came up to the cavalry, the enemy cannonad- 
":ng them hotly as they were formed to charge. 
"Jusr as he was leaving them I heard the dragoons 
"huzza and saw them begin to charge; rode a 
^'little way after them but, thinking that I had 
"stayed all day wdth the Genera! and that when I 
'"left him he was in hot water, I rode to him but 
"found that the enemy were moving off. We got 
"possession of the guns and halted; and so ended 

• ^Wellesley wrote **The enemy had 1,200 men killed on the 
held of battle and I suppose about four times that number 
wounded. . . I lost two horses — Diomed (Colonel Aston’s 
borse who has carried me in so many campaigns) piked and 
another horse shot under me.” (Wellington’s Despatches^ II, 
p. 372.) 
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"‘the enialement. I forgot to mention the result: 
"‘of the cavalry charge (which must have ter mi- • 
“nat.ed just after I quitted them; for I saw them’ 
“pull up to a trot before I made up my mind to* 
“leave them). They were brought up by the Hre;; 
“first halted and then walked and then trotted^ 
“back. In this last charge Colonel Maxwell was 
“killed. After staying some time with the 78th, I 
“rode with the Genera! to the Juwa and there I 
“lost him. I then \vent to the place where the 
“74th lost so many men, where I had not been be- 
“fore. The ground was covered with dead and 
“wounded men and officers of the 74th and of the 
“enemy. After dark I found the General in the 
“village of Assye (IJ) close to the place where 
“the 74th suffered so much. There the General 
“passed the night, not in ‘the pride, po.mp, and 
“circumstance of glorious war' but on the ground, 
“close to an officer whose leg was shot off and 
“within five yards of a dead officer. I got some 
“curry and bloody water, which did not show at 
“night, and lay down and slept without catching 
“cold after all my nursing.*^'^ This battle has been 
“glorious though so bloody. t We had' on the 

*Elphinstone vrrites elsewhere “I got on horseback early in 
“the morning of the aeJon, the first time for a month owing 
‘'to a liver complaint.” {Life, Voi. I, p. 71.) 

fElphinstone adds on October the 3rd, 1803, “I went yes- 
“terday evening to the heki of battle. It was a dark, cloudy 
“evening. I rode by myself, and saw plurima mortis ima^o. 
“Some of the dead are withered, their features still remaining 
“but their face’s blackened to the colour of coal, others still 
“swollen and blistered. . . Kites and adjutants, larger than 

“the Calcutta ones, were feeding on the bodies and dogs were 
“feasting in some places and in others howling all over the 
“plain. I saw a black dog tearing, in a furious way, great 
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four Native Battalions, 700 strong originally 
with 100 men each on the rear guard and 
^‘the same on baggage guards, they were reduced 
500x4-2,000; the 78th, 600; the 74th, 569; 
^'the artillery, 150; total 3,319. The cavalry at 
*"most 1,200. Total of all descriptions, 4,519. I 
''‘have made the battalions too weak and have not 
‘‘counted the Pioneers. The General said we had 
^‘5,000 and odd. The nuxnber of killed and wound- 
‘'‘ed returned to the General is 1,584. The 74th 
^‘lost, killed and wounded, exactly 400. The whole 
^‘!oss of Europeans must have been 

117. After their, defeat at Assye the confede- 
rate army fled down the Ajintha ghat, collected 
their scattered forces and moved westward along 

“pieces of flesh from a dead man, looking fiercely and not 
“regarding me. I thought the group horrible and sublime. At 
“fail I began to fee! a good deal of horror — awfu! but not 
“unpleasant — when by way of adding to the sublimity, the 
“evening gun fired and, to my surprise, I heard a ball whistle 
**over my head. This, I suppose, was some neglect of the 
“artillerymen. The General says he has certain accounts of 
“Sindia and the Berar Raja having separated. This may be 
“only temporary or it may be for the purpose of attacking 
“die Bengal provinces in two places; but the late defeat, the 
**death of Yadhav Rao [Slndia’s Diwan] and the bad news 
“from all quarters, make it likely that they have broken up.“ 
{Life, Vol. I, pp. 74-5.) 

^Elphinstone’s Life, pp. 64 — 69. “The Nagpur Raja is 
“said io have had 18,000 troops at Assye’' (Elphinstone’s des- 
patch of 27th of August 1804). Sindia’s troops consisted of 
“16 regular battalions of infantry (amounting to 10,S[)0 men) 
“and .... some very large bodies of horse consisting, 
“it 13 stated, of betw'een 30 and 40,000 men” (Bengal Papers, 
p. 241). Arthur Wellesley wrote “I really believe it was one 
“of the most furious battles that has ever been fought in this 
“country” (Wellington's Despatches, II, p. 356). His own 
account of the battle is given in Appendix E. The correct 
casualty figures on the British side were: — Europeans killed, 
164; Europeans wounded or missing, 419; Indians killed, 245; 
•Indians wounded or missing, 1,229; Total, 2,057. 



the Tapti river to protect Burhanpur and Asirgarh 
in Nimar, at the same time menacing the British 
with an inroad into Hyderalrad. Arthur Wellesley, 
nevertheless, sent Stevenson northward, while he 
himself stayed to watch the enemy^s movements. 
Stevenson had little difficulty in occupying Bur- 
hanpur on October the 15th and in capturing the 
famous fortress of Asirgarh six days later. Having 
thus disposed of Sindia’s main possessions in the 
Deccan, he was directed to move towards Gawil- 
garh, Raghoji Bhonsle’s chief stronghold. Mean- 
while the Confederates had separated. Sindia 
moved eastward into Berar, while Raghoji made a 
dash for the Godavari to plunder. Wellesley set 
off in pursuit of Raghoji, who soon hurried back 
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‘‘The day was still extremely hot and the troops 
“were so fatigued that the General felt inclined 
“to postpone the pursuit until the evening; but 
“he had scarcely halted when large bodies of the 
“enemy's horse were noticed in front, with whom 
“the Mysore horse skirmished during a part of 
“the day ; and, when the General moved out to 
“push forward the piquets of the infantry to sup- 
“port the Mysore cavalry and to take up the 
“ground of our encampment, the whole army of 
“the Confederates was perceived, formed In a long 
“line of cavalry, infantry and artillery extending 
“a front of five miles on the plains of Argaon 
“immediately in front of that village and about six 
“miles from Pathuldl, at which place the General 
“intended to have encamped* Though it v^as late 
“in the day yet, finding that it was the resolution"^" 
“of the enemy to risk an action. General Wellesley 
“made no hesitation but instantly advanced, with 
“his whole army in one column, in a direction 
“nearly parallel, to the enemy's line and with the 
“British cavalry leading. The enemy's infantry and 
“guns Nvere in the left of their centre with a body 
“of. cavalry also on their left. Sindia's army, 
“consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, was 
“on the right, having upon its own right a body of 
“Pinr/am and other light troops. In the rear of f 
“their long line stood the village with the gardens 
“and enclosures of Argaon and in their front a 
“plain which, hov/ever, was much cut by water 
“courses. The united armies were commanded by 
“Sindia in person and Manya Bapu .(Vyankojil, 
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“brother to the Raja of Berar * As the British 
“army neared the Confederates, it was drawn up 
“in two lines, the first consisting of the infantry, 
“the second of the cavalry ; and the right wing was 
“advanced in order to press on the enemy’s left, 
“whilst our left and rear were covered by the 
“Mogul [i.e., Hyderabad] and Mysore horse. 
“No sooner had the British come pretty close 
“than the 74th and' 78th regiments were attacked 
“by a large body of Persian troops, who maintained 
“a most desperate conflict for some time but were 
“at length totally destroyed: at the same time 
“a charge of Sindia’s cavalry was repulsed with 
“great bloodshed by the first battalion of the 6th 
“regiment; when the whole hostile line gave way 
, “and fled with the utmost precipitation and con- 
|^‘fusion, leaving 38 pieces of cannon and all their 
“ammunition in the hands of the victors. Though 
“late in the evening yet, as it was moonlight, they 
“were pursued by the cavalry who cut off vast 
“numbers and captured the whole of their ele- 
“phants and baggage. All the British troops were 
“under arms till a late hour in the night.’’t 

*“The Raja's brother Vyankoji Bhonsle, called also Manya 
‘"Bapu but more commonly Nana Saheb . . . commanded at ■ 
''Argaon, where he stood till he was deserted by all his adher- 
‘'ents except Beni Singh and till his situation was rendered 
-- “'dangerous by the near approach of the British line . 

“Ben^ Singh had eight battalions, of which four were destroyed* 
“at Argaon and Gawilgarh." (Elphinstone's despatch of the 
2‘hh of March 1S04). 

f Memoir of the War in India by W. Thorn, pp. 300 — 2^ 
Major Thorn omits to notice how nearly the battle of Argaon 
ended in defeat for the British. Arthur Wellesley in a private 
letter wrote, *Tf we had had day-light an hour more not a 
“man would have escaped. We should have had that time 
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Prepara- 118. As the loss of the British army at Argaorr 
comparatively slight, Wellesley .decided to 
Giiwilgarh. proceed at once against Gawilgarh. Stevenson had 
equipped his corps at Asirgarh for the siege; ^ 
and it was arranged that he should make 
the main attack on the northern gate of the 
fortress from the village of Labada, while Wellesley 
supported him by minor operations against the 
other two gates to the south and north-west. 
Superhuman efforts were needed to carry the 

“if my native infantry had not been panic struck and got into 
“confusion when the cannonade commenced. What do you 
“think of nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admir- 
“ably in the battle of Assye, being broke and running off when 
“the cannonade commenced at Argaon which was not to be 
“compared with that at Assye? Luckily I happened to be at 
“no great distance from them and I was able to rally them 
“and re-establish the battle. If I had not been there I 
“convinced we should have lost the day. But, as it was, so 
“much time elapsed before I could form them again that vpe 
“had not daylight enough for everything that we should cer- 
“tainly have performed. The troops w'ere under arms and 
“I was on horseback from six in the morning until twelve at 
“night.” (Wellington’s Despatches, 11, p. 561.) Elphinstone 
thus describes a visit to the field of battle on the 30th of 
November. “After breakfast I went with a party to the field 
“of battle. . . I rode along the enemy’s line with Blakeston 

“and Johnson. We counted twenty-nine guns, three of which 
“were of iron. In one part of the line, where the 74th and 
“78th charged, the ground is covered with dead. They are 
“all Mussulmans, dressed in blue. They have long beards 
“and fine countenances. There are many old men among 
“them. Three of the group are almost as fair as the fairest V' 
“Europeans, except in the parts exposed to the sun. They i 
**say this party, was called the Farsi Risaleh. Others 
“say they were , Arabs. There are three or four hundred of 
“these fellows lying close to one another. . . From there 

'‘we went to the place where the cavalry charged. W*e 
“rode through the field and up the garden. We did 
“not see so many dead as we expected but there were a great 
“many, some with terrible wounds: three or four with their 
“heads cut off and carried away.” (Life, Vol. I, p. 90.) 
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ordnance and stores over mountains and through 
ravines for a distance of 30 miles from EHichpur 
to Labada. But the task was accomplished be- 
tween the 7th and 12th of December, the batteries 
opened fire on the 13th and by the night of the 
14th the breaches in the double wall of the outer 
fort were declared practicable. The assault was 
fixed for 10 a.m. on December the 15th, the com- 
mand of tjie storming party being entrusted to 
Lieut-Colonel Kenny. 


119. Elphinstone took an active part in the The 
assault and wrote the following account of l^is Assault, 
experiences. ‘T went up to Colonel Kenny, said I 
‘‘heard he was to lead the storming party and that, 

“if he would allow me, I would be of his party. 

“He bowed and agreed. Soon after Colonel 
“Stevenson asked Colonel Kenny if he was ready. 
“Colonel Kenny said ‘Yes". He was ordered to 
“advance. We drew our swords, stuck pistols in 
“our belts or handkerchiefs tied round our middle 
“and, passing in rear of the batteries, marched on 
“to the breach. Colonel Kenny led the whole; 

“with him went Winfield, Johnson (who had got 
“an unfortunate Patel to go with him) and myself, 

“and perhaps Lutwidge and an officer of the 94th. 

“Then followed the 94th regiment. Our advance 
“was silent, deliberate and even solemn. Every- 
“body expected the place to be well defended. As 
“we got near we saw a number of people running 
“on the rampart near the breach. Colonel Kenny 
“said they were manning the works. I asked him 
“if they were not flying? He said, ‘No ; no ; they 
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‘""won’t fly yet awhile’. We went and got close to 
""the works, to a wide fiedge where Johnson had 
""been during the night. I was amazed that they 
""did not fire; our cannon fired over our heads, 
""We got to the breach, where we halted and let 
""the forlorn hope, a Sergeant’s party, run up; 
"‘then we followed, ran along and dashed up the 
""second breach and huzzaed and leaped down into 
""the place. Such of the enemy as stood were put 
“to the bayonet; but most of them ran off to the 
“right and down a narrow valley which led to a 
“gate [the north-west gate]. Here they met Col- 
“onel Chalmers coming on with half the 78th. He 
""had been sent round by the General to attack 
"‘this gate [and got in when the enemy opened it 
“to get out]. The 94th pressed behind, firing from 
“above, and a terrible slaughter took place. After 
’“this we endeavoured to push on when, to our 
“astonishnient, we discovered that we had only 
“gained a separate hill and that the fort lay behind 
“""a deep valley, beyond which appeared a double 
“wall and strong gates. Ibi omnis effusiis labor; 
'“the troops halted and the officers endeavoured to 
""form them. I was at this time with Johnson and 
‘""Lutwidge, having lost Colonel Kenny in the con- 
""fusion after getting over the second breach. I 
“though i: we should have to entrench ourselves and 
“wait tJl guns would be brought up to breach the 
‘""inner walls. But Colonel Kenny, almost alone, 
'“had run straight on to the gate where he was now 
“perceived.^* The Europeans found the road down 


, *This officer died of wounds received in the assualt and is 
Juried at Ellichpur {Amraoti Gazetteer of 1911, p. 97). 
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‘‘and crowded after him. The first wall joined to 
“a ateep hill; and the Europeans began slowly and 
“with difficulty to climb up one by one. Beyond 
“the first W'all was a narrow, rocky road, over- 
cropped by a steep rock, and another wall and gate 
“over which those who climbed the first wall would 
“have to go, which the steepness and height of the 
“wall made impossible. While the Europeans 
“were clambering over, the enemy kept up a fire 
“from their works; in the meantime our people 
ccpoured in at the breach and covered the hill 
“opposite to the enemy. They fired on the enemy ; 
“and the valley was filled with such a roar of 
“musketry as can hardly be conceived. The sight 
“cannot be described. At last our men got over 
“and opened the first gate. Scaling-ladders were 
“brought, got up the hill and applied to the second 
c%van. The enemy fled from their works; we 
“rushed over the wall and the fort was ours.'"’^ 

*Elphinstone"s Life, Vo!. I, pp. 103 — 6. “When General 
“Wellesley entered the fort his first enquiry was for the 
*'kiUeddr and he went immediately to his house. His son, a 
“fine lad of 9 or 10 years of a^^e, said he did not know where 
“he was; that be had .gone out about two hours before and 
“had not returned. The poor fe!low was ignorant of his fate 
“perb'ipr^r '''ut, when order ^vns sufficiently restored to admit 
“the inhabitants who survived to venture out, a search was 
“made and his body with that of Benisingh [who commanded 
“the Nagpur Raja’s regular infantry at Argaon] was found 
“amidst a heap of slain near the gateway. These tv;o men of 
“good Rajput families had determined to die in defence of 
“their trust and, according to the custom of their country, 
“to save their wives and daughters from destruction by putting 
“them to death before they went out to meet their own. From 
“some cause unknown to us this was but imperfectly perform- 
“ed; of twelve or fourteen women but three, I think, were 
“dead when our men discovered them; and three or four more 
“lay bleeding, having received two or three cuts or stabs. 
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120. Immediately after the fall of Gawilg^rh the 
Nagpur Raja deputed an ambassador to attend on 
Wellesley who was encamped at Deogaon, an in- 
significant village at the foot of the hills. Nego- 
tiations commenced on the 16th of December; 
and the Treaty of Deogaon was signed the next 
day. Raghoji ceded the whole of Orissa, or 'The 
province of Cuttack’’ including the fort and district 
of Balasore.* He agreed to give up all claims to 
any rights he had possessed west of the Wardha 
river, though he retained Gawilgarh and Narnala 
forts and certain limited territory adjoining them.t 
He agreed to confirm any engagements into which 
the, British might have entered with the Chiefs of 
the Sambalpur country (which, in effect, withdrew 


**with a knife or dagger. Probably these Rajputs entrusted this 
^‘shocking duty to hands more humane than their own. General 
‘‘Wellesley visited them and ordered every respect and care 
“to be shown to them. Benisingh and the killedar, however 
“personally brave, do not seem to have been able to frame 
“any regular plan for the defence of the inner wall or to have 
“infused mtich of their own spirit into their sepoys; the former 
“is said to have killed or wounded two or three of our men 
“before he fell.'’ (Journal of Major-General Jasper Nicholls 
quoted in Wellington’s Despatches, II, p. 587). This slaughter 
of their womenfolk by Rajputs was known as jauhar. Another 
striking instance is quoted by the present writer in Raj-Gond 
Mahardjiis, pp. 64-5. 

*This whole area had already been occupied by the British. 
Detail of the operations is given in Thorn’s Memoir, Chapter 
Vin. They were conducted by Lt.-Col. Harcourt who took 
command at Ganjam on the 11th of September 1803. Balasore 
was occupied on the 21st of September; the fort of Barabati 
near Cuttack -was stormed on October the 14th; the pass of 
Barmul occupied on the 2nd of November; and the whole 
province then reduced. 

fThis consisted of the parganahs of Akot, Argaon, Warner, 
Bhatkhuli and Khatkali yielding a revenue of SJ; Idhhs, Vide 
treaty with the Nizam, dated the 12th of December 1822. 
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the whole of that country from his suzerainty)^ 
He engaged never to employ in his service any 
Frenchman or European subject of a power the 
government of which was at war with the British 
government, or any British subject, whether Euro- 
pean or Indian, without the consent of the British 
government; and it was mutually agreed that each 
party to the treaty should permit an accredited 
minister to reside at the Court of the other. t The 
terms were severe. They involved a reduction of 
Raghoji’s revenue by about 45 lakhs of rupees out 
of a total of about 111 IMis.t His army was 
demoralized and his treasury empty. His State 
never recovered from the blow and remained for 
the rest of its history dependent on the British 
government. ‘ 


■ *Lt.-Col. Broughton occupied Sambalpur on the 2nd of Jan- 
uary 1804. 

fSee Appendix F for detail of the treaty. 

JJenkins (Report of 1826, p. 64) says ‘^Raghoji’s territories 
‘^before the war yielded a revenue of about one crore of 
“rupees. By the treaty they were reduced to 60 lafe/is”. Bat 
it is not clear whether or no these figures include Vyankoji*» 
receipts from his appanage of Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
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121. An attempt is made in this chapter to give 
some account of Raghoji ITs army. The English 
records, unfortunately, say little or nothing of the 
forces of Raghoji the Great, during whose reign 
the military reputation of the Nagpur house was at 
its highest. All we are told is that ''his army was 
“principally composed of horse. His standing 
“force was about 15,000 but liable to be augmented 
“every year according to the exigencies of the 
“moment.’"''^ The first contemporary English 
notice of the Nagpur army occurs in the degene- 
rate days of Mudhoji, who is described in 1788 A.D. 
as employing 10,500 cavalry and “300 sepoys awk- 
wardly clothed and ill-discipHned/’ supported by 
15 pieces of field artillery “ill-conditioned and ill- 
served.*' t Raghoji II, however, as his wealth in- 
creased with the careful husbanding of his re- 
sources and the expansion of his territorial domin- 
ion, made very great additions to his army. 
Though personally of a timid and unwarlike dis- 
position, he realized the need for a strong force to 
combat the rivalry of Sindia and the pretensions 
of the Poona Durbar and, later, to withstand the 


^Jenkins Report of 1826, p. 56. Kincaid and Parasnis (II, 
p. 274) say that Raghoji the Great led 50,000 men into the 
Carnatic in 1740 A.P. 
tSee pp. 87 and 98 above. 
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growing authority of the British. Already in 1790 
A D., within two years of his accession to real, in- 
stead of nominal, sovereignty in Nagpur, Raghoji 
had increased Mudhoji’s awkward squad of 300 
sepoys to two battalions (about 1,300 men), armed 
and equipped on the British model.'^ The conquest 
of Garha-Mandla and the capture of Hoshangabad, 
Chauragarh and Sambalpur further testify to his 
growing military strength, which culminated in the 
accumulation of a numerous, if not really powerful, 
force by the time hostilities with the British broke 
out in 1803 A.D. In that year he had at his 
command 25,000 infantry (of which 11,000 were 
regular battalions), 4,(K}0 Arabs and 18,000 horse. 

His field artillery consisted of about 90 pieces of 
ordnance, t 

122. Mountstuart Elphinstone, on being posted Dcscdptioa 
to Nagpur as Resident after the war, submitted on 
the 24th of March 1804 A.p. a detailed return of 
Raghoji IFs army, which is included in Appendix 
G. From this document it appears that, even after 
his heavy losses at Assye, Argaon and Gawilgarh 
and in spite of disbanding a number of battalions 
of regular infantry and 7,000 irregular horse im- 
mediately after peace was signed, Raghoji had still 
(including his brother's troops) 23,835 men at his 
disposal. 'The regular battalions", Elphinstone 
tells us, "are of diflferent strengths, I conjecture 
"that the whole may amount to 4,000 men ; they 
"are all natives of Benares, Oudh and the adjoin- 
Tng provinces. Beni Singh had eight battalions 

*See p. above, 
f Jenkins* Meport of 1826, pp. 64-5. 
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‘'of which four were destroyed at Argaon and 
“Gawilgarh* Bhawani Pandhre had four battalions 
"under Balaram, Ramzan Khan, Resib Ali Beg and 
"Mr. Mell, a Portuguese of Goa; but they have 
"all been disbanded within these two months. . . 
"Besides these, there were several independent 
"corpus. I have heard of 40 field pieces which 
"the Raja has. Of these 28 are at Nagpur and the 
"rest at Hoshangabad and Garha-Mandla. The 
"ordnance (38 guns) captured at Argaon belonged 
"to Beni Singh and some independent corps. The 
"other Brigade under Pandhre, which was in every 
"respect inferior, w-as not in that action.'’ His 
Household Troops were, however, the corps iV 
elite of Raghoji’s army. These consisted of a body 
of some 4,000 irregular Arabs (who were terribly ^ 
cut up at Argilon), a body of Pathans, a few com- 
panies of sepoys, clothed, as well as armed, in 
European style, and several corps of Maratha 
troopers, known as Bdrgirs, whose horses were the 
property of the Raja and who constituted what 
was known as the Pdgd, The Raja's Pdgd in 1804 
A.D. numbered 1,800 horse and Ms brother 
Vyankoji’s 900. The rest of the army consisted of 
irregular cavalry, or Sildhddrs, who owned their 
own horses. They appear to have numbered about , 
10,000 to 12,000 in 1804 a.d. 

123. The difficulty, however, of giving an exact 
estimate of the forces the Raja could bring into 
the field, or even of those already in his service, 
is, explained by Elphinstone in the following pass- 
age. "The greatest abuses take place in mustering 
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‘the troops. The Sildhddrs borrow horses from 
‘each other to enable them to stand muster; and 
‘they are allowed to practise this with little con- 
‘cealmeilt by the muster-masters, who receive small 
‘salaries and subsist, principally, on the bribes given 
‘them on such occasions. The deduction to be 
‘made from the nominal strength of the army 
‘on this account must be very great. In one 
‘instance that came to my knowledge a person who 
‘had, nominally, 175 horse kept only 129. He 
‘paid 1,000 rupees to the muster-master to be per- 
‘mitted to carry on this deceit. On the other hand, 
‘the Raja has the means of calling out in case of 
“war a much greater force than that in the list. Of 
‘seven thousand horse that he has discharged since 
“the peace a great part belong to Chiefs who are 
‘still in his service, though with fewer followers 
‘than formerly; and they could immediately 
“assemble almost the whole of the 7,000 horse 
“again. There are also many people who have 
“never been on any service who are, nevertheless, 
“ready to join an army the moment war breaks 
“out for the sake of plunder alone; and, though 
“they do not fight in pitched battles, they are 
“often well armed and mounted and capable of 
“giving great annoyance to an enemy. Those who 
“are worse mounted are still useful in collecting 
“grain and forage and selling it in camp bazars. 
“They differ from Pinddris, as the latter enter into 
“engagements with the governments under which 
“they act, giving up some part of their profits for 
“protection. The numbers of this description of 
“men are almost incredible. It is said that the 
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‘"Raja had at the battle of Assye only 18,000 troops 
“in his pay, while his army was attended by 30,(K)O 
“persons of the sort described. In addition to the 
“troops in the list, the officers in charge of the 
“country maintain some force out of the revenue 
“of their provinces, who are not reported to 
“Nagpur.^^^ 

124. Jenkins, writing in 1816 A.D., gives the 
following detail of the system by which the troops 
were recruited and maintained. “When a Sardar 
“[leader] enters the service with a risdld [troop] 
“of horse or infantry, an engagement, called a 
'^razindma [agreemenj], is taken from him to the 
“following effect. First, he agrees to serve twelve 
“months for 11 or 10 months' pay, which he is to 
“receive according to the custom of the service. 
“2nd — In time of war, at home or abroad, all 
“buried treasure, property etc., to be given up to* 
“the Sarkdr [State]. 3rd — The cannon, elephant 
“carrying the flag of an enemy's Chief and his 
“personal horses taken in battle to be given up to 
“the Sarkdr. 4th — In time of war, mutiny or at 
“the moment of going into battle demand of pay 
“or dismission not to be made, under pain of be* 
“coming subject to any punishment the Sarkdr may 
“inflict. When this paper has been given in, the 
“party is mustered by the proper officers and the 
“muster-roll submitted to the Raja, who signs it 
""and notes upon it with his own hand the rate of 


"Despatch No. 25 to the Marquis Wellesley, dated the 13ih 
of August 1804. 
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'‘pay. The paper is then delivered to the Sat- 
"'dajtar to include in the army estimates. He pre- 
''pares the estimate and the Raja countersigns it. 
f " ‘Tt is then entered in the daftar (office records) and 
“a copy is given to the Risdldar'^^ as a voucher to 
^‘entitle him to draw the pay of the maZa (troop). 
"There are several articles of deduction, according 
"to the custom of the service, besides the one or 
"two months’ pay in the year specified in the 
''rdzindmd. The whole of the deductions amounts 
"to a fourth, a third or even six annas in the rupee 
"on the nominal rate of pay, according to the 
"understanding entered into at the beginning. 
"About two-thirds of the remainder is given by 
"irregular payments in the course of every month; 
% “ and the accounts are made up twice a year, when 
^hhe remaining third is paid— a portion in clothes. 
"This is one of the profits of the Raja’s private 
"trade, as these clothes are furnished from his own 
'\liikdm [shops] and forced upon the troops at 
"an advanced value. Another of these profits 
"arises from lending money for the subsistence of 
"the troops at the enormous interest of six per 
''cent per month. This high interest does not deter 
"the troops from borrowing because the Sdhukdrs 
^ "[money-lenders] require deposits, whilst the 
"Raja’s bankers lend upon the credit of the pay 
"that is known to be due; which the Sdhukdrs will 
"seldom do because, amongst other reasons, in 
"prosecuting the recovery of their debts before the 
"Raja they are obliged to give a douceur of a fourth 


*The Sardaftar prepared the Army Estimates. The Misdldar 
negotiated and settled the terms o£ service. 
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Raja’s 

treatmeiit 
his troops. 


‘'of the amount to recover the rest- The late Raja 
“also, in settling the accounts in person, resorted 
“frequently to actual supplication to induce the 
“troops to give up part of their claims; and he 
“generally succeeded in getting something by these 

“means The Arabs alwa^^^s insist upon a 

“monthly payment and will not be kept in 
arrears. ^ 

125. Elphinstone gives the following further in- 
formation regarding Raghoji’s army. “The money 
“necessary to pay these troops is much less than 
“might be supposed. The average pay of SilahdMr 
“horse may be about 25 rupees : of this a soldier 
“serving with his own horse is entitled to about 
“20 rupees, the rest goes to the Chief of the party. 
“The [? troops are never] regularly paid but in ^ 
“time of war when they happen to be ill supplied. 

“At other times they get occasional advances on 
“no fixed plan but, I suppose, amounting to what 
“is absolutely necessary to support a man and 
“horse in this cheap country. It is, however, to 
“be observed that the Paga and infantry are more 
“regularly paid than the Sildhdars, The former 
“corps consist of soldiers mounted on horses be- 
“longing to the government, like our cavalry, 
“whereas the Sildhdars furnish their own horses. ^ 
“The pay of these soldiers, who are called Bdrgirs^ 
“amounts to seven or eight rupees a month. They 
“are commanded by some of the principal officers 
“in the army. The horses are fed by government 
“through its own agents. The pay of a private 

Despatch to the Governor-General, dated the 18th of July 
1816. 
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is six rupees a month, 
ihe Raja has neglected his disciplined troops 
since the late war and has increased the number of 
^^his irregular infantry. Of the Europeans in his 
service no one remains but a Dutchman, named 

^ Lafeeorazon. The others [two Germans 

^^and an Englishman] were discharged some 
^^months ago and were murdered by the hill people^ 
before they got out of the Raja’s country.”* 
^^It is certain that he [Raghoji] is not 

^^scrupulous about the manner in which Hc' 
^^settles the claims of his army ; those; 

Jroops which are retained and whose services are' 
‘‘not immediately wanted receive from time to 
^^time small sums, such as are absolutely necessary 
‘‘for their support, on account of their pay, which 
‘‘is allowed to remain in arrears till the Raja has^ 
^ occasion to employ them or till their necessities 
^^induce them to mutiny. When a corps is ordered 
‘‘on service the soldiers and the officers (who are- 
^^generally the owners of their horses and contract 
‘ to furnish the men) refuse to march till their 
^^arrears are paid ; and the Raja is then forced to 
“come to some compromise with them. When he 
^^was^ sending off troops to Hoshangabad he was- 
^^obliged to consent to pay those who went a’ 
^^considerable portion of their arrears; but even of 
“this they were compelled to take half in clothes 
^^which were sold to them at double their reaf 
value. When the Raja was discharging troops it 
frequently happened that a disbanded corps went" 

of*ASusfl8M Wellesley No. 'Edited the I3iH. 
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in a body and seized the officers of government 
‘whom they considered as responsible for their 
'pay. The person whom they seized endeavoured 
to prevail on the Raja to satisfy them; but was 
'usually forced to discharge a great part of their 
‘dues out of his private funds. The Raja has 
‘more than once been in similar situations him- 
‘self, particularly about the beginning of last 
‘month, when a party of Afghans surrounded the 
‘gates of his zenana and stood there day and night, 
‘clamourously demanding their pay, upbraiding 
‘the Raja for his conduct to them and even re- 
‘proaching him in the harshest language with his 
‘late losses and misfortunes. The Raja submitted 
‘to these indignities for two or three days and 
‘tried to persuade some of his ministers to appease 
‘the Afghans; but those to whom he applied 
‘pleaded their poverty and he was at last obliged 
‘to issue money from his own treasury, on which 
‘the Afghans withdrew. I stated in my letter to 
‘Your Excellency (No. 10) the manner in which 
‘the Raja had plundered the men of one of his 
“battalions.* Others have preferred returning to 
‘the government part of the money that had been 


*The passa^tfe referred to is the following : — “The Raja of 
“Berar continues to discharge troops. He has lately disbanded 
‘“three battalions of infantry. He seized the leaders of one 
“battalion and retains them in confinement with a view to 
^‘extort money from them. Another of these battalions, hav- 
by their clamours obtained a small part of their arrears, 
“were returning to their native country in the northern parts 
“of India when they were attacked by a party of the Raja’s 
“horse, said to be acting tinder his orders, and plundered of 
“all the money they had received and of such arms as they 
'happened to have (their musquets and guns having been taken 
“from them when they were discharged)/’ (Despatch No. 10 
<yf March the 1st. 1804.) 
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^paid to them, on condition of their receiving 
passports which should prevent their being attack- 
“ed on their journey to their own country. The 
“conduct of the Raja to his troops affords strong 
“ground for believing that he is either disposed to 
“maintain the peace or destitute of the means of 
“disturbing it.”* 

126. The foregoing quotations will have indi- saghoji 
cated that, although Raghoji II made a large imitateia 
numerical increase in his military establishment, he Smlfry 
was not the man to create an efficient military force, policy. 
He seems to have imitated the policy of Mahadji 
Sindia but without that Chieftain’s vigour and 
skill. It was Mahadji who first, about 1790 
A.D., enlisted large numbers of Rajputs and 
Mahomedans in his army; and it was Mahadji 
who, impressed by the success which the French 
and British had won with sepoy regiments, gradu- 
ally built up a large body of regular infantry cloth- 
ed, armed and disciplined on the European model 
and supported by a numerous and powerful 
artillery. He thus abandoned the traditional 
tactics of Marathi fighting — that form of predatory 
guerilla warfare in which the army (consisting, as 
that of Raghoji the Great had consisted, mainly of 
extremely mobile cavalry) avoided any set collision 
with the enemy, lived upon the country through 
which it passed and depended for success more 
upon the harassment and disorganization of the 
opposing forces than upon a frontal attack, f 

*Despalch No. 12, dated~the~^}th oFMarclT" 1804' ~ 

fGnint Driff, II, pn. 213 — 5. The rival merits of Jdar'iilia 
and European methods of warfare were discussed as errly .as 
1760 A.D., vide Kincaid and Parasnis* account (VoL IH, pp. 62‘ 

and 65) of the battle of Panipat. 
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127. Grant Duff writes, '‘The great .success of 
"Sindia's regular infantry, rendered efficient by 
“the talents and energy of de Boigne, led most 
“of the Maratha States to introduce regular bat- 
“talions as part of their armies. Many Marathas, 
“however, were of opinion that this departure 
“from usage would prove their ruin; infantry and 
“guns . , . . . compelled them to fight when 
“flight was more judicious; and some of them 
“predicted that, if they ever attempted to combat 
“Europeans with their own weapons, they w^ould 
“one day experience defeat still more fatal than 
“that of Panipat. . . Raghoji Bhonsle, the Raja of 
“Nagpur, did not in this respect follow the exam- 
“ple of the generality of the Maratha Chieftains.'’*''* 
This last statement is incorrect, as the quotations 
I have given will have shown. Raghoji did, be- 
tween 1790 and 1803 A.D., recruit more than a 
dozen regular battalions, armed and clothed on 
the European model and recruited exclusively 
from Upper India. He also raised a substantial 
park of field artillery as a necessary complement 
to his regular forces. But his parsimonious mind 
rebelled at the thought of employing a highly paid 
European commander such as a Dudrenec or a 
de BoIgne*t while he had not sufficient decision of 
character to accept, and adhere to, a definite mili- 
tary policy. Though he raised a number of regular 
battalions, he failed to bring them to an adequate 
pitch of efficiency and was uncertain how to make 

^Grant Duff, 11, pp* 265-6 and 277. 

fde Boigne received Rs- 10,000 a month plus 2 per cent on 
certain land assignments. 



full use of them in time of war. During the 
operations of 1803 A.D. Raghoji Bhonsle and 
Daulat Rao Sindia were, Grant Duff writes, “quite 
/ “undecided as to their plan of operations. Some- 
''tirhes Sindia proposed to depend on his battalions 
“and artillery: at other times Raghoji persuaded 
^‘him to act on the predatory plan;''^ and, as 
soon as the war was over, a large number of 
Raghoji’s regular battalions were disbanded. Add 
to all this Raghoji's personal timidity and unwar- 
Jike reputation and it is not surprising that his 
military establishment failed to justify itself. 

128. There is one other peculiarity about No ttatiooai 
Raghoji’s army which it is important to notice, ygcruitmeat 
C It was almost entirely composed of foreign and 
immigrant mercenaries. The idea of national or 
territorial defence, such as Shivaji inspired in the 
Konkan, never appealed to the inhabitants of 
Raghoji's dominions. He had to depend almost 
entirely on soldiers recruited from outside his own 
borders. As Jenkins says, “It may be observed 
“that the armies of the State were never raised 
“or recruited in Deogarh; nor is there any ancient 
“military force of the country, like the class of 
(l^ “peons in Mysore, who were employed in police 
“duties or in the preservation of internal tran- 
“quillity. The cavalry was composed of Marathas 
“from the Poona territories and from different 
“parts of the Deccan, with Musalman adventurers 
“from Hindostan; and the infantry consisted of 
“Arabs, Gosains and Pardesie. Some of the 

*Grant Duff, H. p, 394. 
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“cavalry have found employment in the [British] 
“auxiliary horse and a portion of the infantry are 
“retained Sibafidis/^ All the others have quitted 
“the country and dispersed in different directions. 
“It seems remarkable that so few of the military 
“adventurers, who accompanied the first Raghoji 
“from Berar and served in t!he armies of his 
“successors, should have thought of forming per- 
“manent establishments in the district; and it is 
“not improbable that the absence of a race of 
“native soldiers, which must have grown out of 
“a contrary system, has both contributed to the 
“speedy and complete settlement of the country 
“and saved the government from the expense of 
“providing for a numerous class of individuals. 
“These Maratha soldiers do not appear to have 
“considered this country as their home; in general, 
“they looked to military employment as the sole 
“means of obtaining livelihood and, on the ruin 
“of that service, they either retired to their pater- 
“nal abodes or engaged in the. armies of other 
“States. A few Maratha families were scattered 
“over the districts in the vicinity of Nagpur, the 
“members of whom both engaged in tillage and 
“served as soldiers or sent Bargirs to serve in their 
“room. These individuals, who were termed 
''Sildhdars, were most numerous about Katol, 
“Kanoli, Paunar and the districts to the southward 
“of Nagpur. Some of them had small establish- 
“ments of brood mares and reared a few horses of 
“an inferior size and value. The greater pro- 
“portion, however, of this class have quitted the 

*A local militia employed for the collection of the revenue. 
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“country ; and those who rema:in have broken up 
“their breeding establishments and entirely depend 
“upon agriculture for a subsistence. The total 
“number of this class, scattered in the districts 
^ “between the Wardha and Wainganga, according 
“to a census made about five years ago, was only 
“seven hundred and eighty-two, and it is supposed 
“they now do not amount to half so many.”*' 

*Jenkins’ Report of 1826^ pp, 22-3. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF - 
RAGHOJI 11. 

129. The character and scope of Raghoji's civil 
administration, so far as it was directly regulated 
under his orders by officials of the State, may now 
be indicated. In Berar, as explained in Chapter 
II, the Nagpur Raja claimed no more than the 
right to collect a certain share of the revenue. 
Administration was in the hands of the Nizam, 
The whole of Chanda and Chhattisgarh with Sam- 
balpur, Sarguja, Kalahandi and Bastar formed the 
separate appanage of a cadet of the Nagpur house 
and was thus, for administrative purposes, under 
independent control. The province of Orissa and 
the Nerbudda valley with Garha-Mandla were in 
the hands of Suhahdars, who were largely left to 
their owm devices so long as they satisfied the 
revenue demands of their master.* Any attempt, 
therefore, to portray the character of the Nagpur 
administration must be confined to a description 
of Raghoji’s central control and of the local admin- 
istration of the Deogarh province which alone was 
directly regulated from the Capital. 

130. Sir Richard Jenkins, in an unpublished 
report of the 18th of July 1816, written immediately 

*“Raj^hoJi Bhonsle probably takes no concern m the interna! 
“administration of Cuttack so long as be draws a substantia! 
“revenue from it.*’ (Forster^s Despatch of the 16th of Octo- 
I79D.) See p. 114 above. 
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after Rathoji’s demise, the following account 
of the ‘‘general nature of the administration, 
financial and judicial,’' with special reference, as 
/•he tells us, to the administration of the province 
of Deogarh. “First, with regard to the financial 
‘'department, it is superfluous to observe that the 
''revenue of the State arises principally from' the 
"land rent. The Sayer,* though a secondary, is 
“not an unimportant branch, embracing, as it does, 
“almost every article of European taxation. In 
“most districts of the Raja’s dominions the Sayer 
“is farmed in its principal sub-divisions, as are the 
“Customs on exports and imports and the inland 
“tolls throughout the country, the taxes on spiritu- 
J'ous liquors and on tobacco. . . . . The general 
^^system of finance as relating to the land-revenue is 
“the same in Gondwana [Deogarh] as in Berarf. . . 
“Some of the institutions of the system seem to 
“have been introduced into Gondwana [Deogarh] 
“under the Gondi government by an administra- 
“tion seeking to improve itself upon the model of 
“its more civilized neighbours; but the Maratha 
“government completed the assimilation. There 
“are, however, local differences arising out of the 
“different circumstances of the two countries some 
which will be noticed below. The whole of the 
“country [i.c., Deogarh] with trifling exceptions is 
“under the direct government of the State. There 

"^The Sair was primarily an export, import and transit duty 
“on home productions, passing from one part of the country 
“to another or beyond the frontier, and on foreign productions 
""‘in transit**; but it also included numerous other taxes of a 
miscellaneous description on sales of houses, cattle and slaves, 
on stamping cloth, etc. (See Jenkins* Report of 1826, p. 118.) 
fHe uses the name Berar in the correct sense. 
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‘‘are m jugin,^ properly so called; and, in the 
“lands assigned for the payment of their troops, the 
“military Chiefs are exactly on the same footing 
“as other Collectors, being obliged to account for 
“the surplus of the revenue after their assigned 
“share may have been realized and being over- 
“locfed in all their proceedings by the persons 
“appointed for that purpose throughout the 
“country. The office of these persons is exercised 
“with considerable strictness and their connivance 
“with the Collector, which is sometimes detected, 
“severely punished. These are a Wararpande 
“or Register, and a Pharnavis who keeps the 
“accounts of receipts and disbursements, t A 
“certain number of districts, including the city and^ 
''parganah ot Nagpur, are considered as set apart 
“for the RajS’s expenses and are called his KhSsgi 
“(or private estate). They are under a separate 
“management — in no respect, however, different 
“from the rest. The revenue of them comes im- 
“mediately into the Treasury and is never diverted, 
“as assignments or otherwise, to the payment of 

^Grants of land the revenue of which was remitted, wholly 
or in part, in return, usually, for an undertaking to supply a 
certain quota of troops. 

fXhere was for each parganah or sub-division a Kamahhdar ' 
(Collector) on Rs, 200 to Rs. 500 per annum, a Wararpmidel^ 
(who kept the records regarding the state of cultivation) on 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per annum plus Rs. 2 per village in his 
charge; and a Fharnavis (who kept the accounts of all receipts 
and disbursements) on Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 per annmn plus Re. 1 
per village in his charge. There were 60 Kamdishdars in Deo- 
garh below the ghats alone and, presumably, as many U^ar5r- 
pdndes and Pkarnavises, The local Wardrpandes and Pharna- 
vises were controlled by headquarters officers of the same name 
k^iown as Sadat Wararpande and Sadat Pharnavis. See 
^Jenkins’ lieport of 1826, pp, 89 and 99. 
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“the troops. The land-revenue is under amani 

^ management, the Amils 

Co lectors] receiving regular salaries, according 

^ to the respective size of their districts, and their 
^^accounts^ being checked, and the assignments 
^ j^ulated, under the direct superintendence of the 
^ ofincers above mentioned. In its real operation, 
^^however, this is not much superior to the farming 

MMatddr, Kamdar or 
^Kamdishddr, as the Collector is indifferently term- 
^^ed, IS conferred on the person who can offer the 
highest nazurdnd [cash payment] ; and, whilst the 
^ ear of the Raja is open to the complaints of the 
^jyot, it is not for the purpose of redressing those 
^^complaints but for that of regulating his [the 
I'Raja^s] extortions on the Collector, whilst the 
^^new ways and means thus discovered are included 

the list of the subsequent assessment 

^^The revenues are collected through the medium 
^^of the Patels, or headmen of villages, who have 
''the internal management and are responsible for 
'Jthe revenues of their respective villages. In Berar 
^ the Pat^h are obliged to give a collateral security 
'^'to the Amil for the amount of the revenues of 
^^the village; and the Patels of several villages are 
^^compelled to a bond, called sankal zamdni or 
'a chain security’, to be reciprocally responsible 
^for the personal appearance of one another; but 
I do not find these institutions in Gondwana 
/'[Deogarh]. In Berar and other countries of the 
^ ^Deccan the office of Patel is hereditary and sale- 
''able. In the greatest part of Gondwana [Deo- 
"garh] the Raja is considered to be the hereditary 
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''Patel of all the yillages ; and the inferior patelgis 
"'[village headships] consequently are not strictly 
“hereditary, nor are they saleable, excepting by 
“the SWfeflr [State]. The village officers, so called, 
“are little more than subordinate Collectors with 
“the powers of a Patel and with such of the emoiu- 
“ments as the Raja may have assigned them. . . . 
"The however, are not arbitrarily removed 

“so long as they perform their engagements."^ 
“There is the usual establishment of village officers, 
"‘some enjoying inam [revenue free] lands, some' 
“merely payments in grain from the ryots. There 
“are no hereditary Zamindars [superior office- 
“holders] in the parganahs; hut in the account 
“there is a reservation of 7| per cent (as in Berar 
“of 5 per cent) for the Zamindars, which goes to 
“the government. This seems to have been the^ 
"same under the Gondi government which pre- 
"‘ceded that of the Marathas. In other parts, 
“however, as in the districts of Berar, east and west 
“of the Wardha, etc., the old institutions of here- 
“difary Deshrnnkhs and Deshpdndes for the par-- 
"ganahs and hereditary Patels for the villages re- 
“main unimpaired; whilst in Garha-Mandla and 
“Chhattisgarh there are many hereditary Zamiit’ 
"ddrs [landholders], who pay their revenue to the 
“government without any direct interference on - 


*This passage, especially in the contrast it draws between 
the weakness^ of the Deogarh FaUd and the strength of the 
Berar indicates the artificial status created subsequently 

by the British when they conferred proprietary rights upon 
Village Headmen in the Central Provinces. The Berar Pateh 
though his office was ^‘hereditary and saleable*^ never received 
such an endowment. 



*Th€‘ term Zamindar in reference to Garha*Mandla and 
Cbhattis!?. 9 rh signifies a great hereditary /«nd-holder — ^a status 
distinct from that of the Zamhtdar in Berar who was a heredi- 
ary o^cr-holder. 

fBut see Report nj 7^26, p. 89. 
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‘*lhe part of its officers in their municipal arrange- 
“ments/^. ... The revenue is realized in a 
‘'money payment under several heads as the am, 
“or original assessment of the village, and the 
“various additional imposts during the Gondr 
“government, in which is seen the sardeshmukhr 
^‘of ten per cent imposed by the Marathas before* 
“the conquest. These are followed by the paitis,. 
“or additional assessments, of the Maratha govern-- 
“ment, of which I have seen a list of thirty-six., 
“The Good Raja has his share on the ain, origin- 
“ally amounting by agreement to a third but now 
“reduced to about a Idkh and a quarter of rupees 
“per amnmu He has an officer in each parganah 
“who keeps regular accounts of the receipts and 
“disbursements and has the privilege of putting 
“his seal, with that of the Raja, on all public docu- 
“ments relating to the Internal administration of 
“Gondwana [Deogarh]. The usual time of form- 
“ing the jamahandi [revenue demand] is in the 
“months of July and August when the seed of the 
''khnrif [autumn] harvest is in the ground ; and the 
“collections immediately commence. One instal- 
“ment of three-fourths of the amount is then paid 
“and the other fourth in January before the ripen- 
“ing of the [spring] harvest, t so that, to 

“liquidate the demands of the government, the 
“rjmt is obliged to borrow money on the security 
“of the crops on the ground, for which he pays 
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mterest^ per cent, besides that the amount 
"'of the debt is liquidated In produce at a rate 
"‘which has been fixed at the time of the valuation 
“of the crops and which is much below the selling 
“price. For any advances from the he 

“pays the same rate of interest on repayments. 
“The ryot is, of course, always in debt either to 
“the Sarkdr or to bankers; and indeed, when he 
“happens to have a capital which might keep him 
“out of this predicament, he is not long allowed 
“to keep it or is obliged to conceal it by having 
“recourse to borrowing like his neighbours. 
“Moreover he does not know the whole extent 
“of the demands upon him until the end of the 
“year when the accounts are made up, as no year 
“passes without a mw paiti or assessment being 
“superinduced on the jamahandi by the orders of 
“the Raja.“ 

131. . .... The administration of civil 

“and criminal justice as well as of the local police 
""is in the hands of the Collector, who investigates 
“and decides upon all cases, excepting capital 
“crimes or such as involve considerable persons 
“or much property, that arise in his district. The 
“latter cases are usually referred entirely to the 
“Raja; the former are investigated by. the Amil 
“and the decision referred to the Raja. In larger 
“jurisdictions (including several districts, as Jubbul- 
“pore, which is under a Siibahddr, and the different 
*'jdgirs, as they are improperly termed, assigned 
“for the payment of troops), the Subahdar or the 
"*Jdgirddr is, of course, the person to whom the 
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‘‘case is referred by the Collector; but he [the 
Subahddr or Jdgirdar] has no capital jurisdiction 
“and can only submit the case for the Raja’s 
“orders. The officers of government, the Patch 
“and other respectable persons ought to be called 
“in by the Collector as assessors; or, if it happens 
to be a question of caste, the assessors are chosen 
‘accordingly. Fines and corporal punishment, not' 
“extending to life or limb, seem to be inflicted 
“at the discretion of the Collector, not to mention 
“the tortures he is authorized to employ, if neces- 
“sary, to realize the revenues. In criminal trials, 
“it is usual, first, to write down the deposition of 
“the plaintiff and to take from him a bond, ack- 
“nowledging himself to be worthy of punishment 
“by the Sarkar, of being considered infamous by 
“the panchdyat and of being ejected from his caste, 
“if his deposition shall be proved false. The de- 
“fendant’s depositions and bond are taken in like 
“manner. Witnesses are then called, from whom 
“a similar bond is taken, and their depositions 
“also written down. Oaths are not administered 
“excepting in very particular cases; but fines are 
“imposed for false evidence. In civil suits the 
“proceedings are similar. If it be a case of oro- 
“perty, a fourth part is payable, by the person in 
“whose favour the cause is decided, to the Sarkar, 
“as shukrdna or an offering of thanks. The same 
“proceedings take place in the addlat [court] of 
“the City, whose jurisdiction, as a Civil and Crim- 
“inal Court, was formerly extensive but seems now 
“confined nearly to that part of the City where it 
> “is situated. The different quarters of the City 
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“have each their petty Courts, called chauris, 
'‘"which are, at once, offices of police, of civil and 
“criminal justice and for the collection of the 
""excise duties within their respective jurisdictions, 
""“"These are subject to the principal chatiri, which 
*""is under a Faujddr [properly, a military officer], 
“""and, besides the other local duties above mention- 
“"^ed, is the custom-house of the City. All serious 
“causes are, however, carried before the Raja, who 
""‘either investi*5ates them himself or appoints pro- 
“ner persons to do so, reserving only the decision 
“for his own province. In common cases it would 
""appear that justice is pretty well administered, 
"‘but, where there is an ability to bribe, all forms 
“are disregarded and the highest bribe obtains the 
“favourable award. Capital punishments are very 
“uncommon. Even murder may be compounded 
“for, if the murderer can pay, and the relations 
“of the person murdered choose to accept, the 
“composition fixed by the Sarkdr, usually 350 
“rupees. This, however, can only benefit criminals 
""of some property. Women and Brahmans are 
“never capitally punished; and the amputation of 
""the right hand is the highest punishment for 
""theft; but gang robbery is capital in any but the 
“gangs authorized by the Raja. Before these 
""gangs, indeed, all police must give way. They 
""are the terror of the merchant travelling through 
“the country and of the people of any property in 
""the City, where these robberies are not unfpe- 
""quently attended with murder ; but the only object 
“of the enquiry which the Raja institutes on such 
"^occasions is to ascertain from the owner the value ^ 
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“of the property lost, in order to be a check on the 
“accounts of the depredators. The same persons 
“are at once employed for the general police and 
-“the private depredations of the Raja; and the 

effect of this combination is that, with the ex- 
“ception of the Pindaris and of the Gonds who 
“plunder about the skirts of the hills, there are few 
“of the profession who rob on their own account. 

“Even this, comparatively speaking, is an 
“advantage to the country; and, upon the whole, 

“the general and direct authority of the Raja over 
“every part of his dominions [Deogarh] and the 
“absence of the local influence of hereditary 

ZamindaTs [Landholders] are not unfavourable 
“circumstances for the ryots, who have thus fewer 
r'oppressors. The hereditary influence of Zamin- 
“darx is, no doubt, an useful instrument of police 
“under a strong and wise government; and the 
“absence of them deprives the ryots of their natural 
“leaders when driven to resist oppression; but, 

“in the defective politics of India, the power of 
“such leaders is more frequently used to disturb 
“the public tranquillity than to maintain it, and 
“to take advantage of a weak, than to resist a 
“strong and oppressive, administration.” 

132. “The revenue department at the Capital The ceattal 
“consists of the Vakil, who has the general superin- 
“tendence, conducts the negotiations with, and 
“takes the securities of, the Collectors; the Phar- 
“navis, who has the daftar [records] of the actual 
“receipts and disbursements of the Collectors fur- 
“nished by his subordinates in each district; the 
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"'W ararpmde, or general Register, who has under 
'*him all the provincial Registers; and the Sille- 
*'khmawala, or Treasurer. It may be observed 
‘‘that this latter officer has nothing to do with the 
“provincial treasurers, called who are 

“servants of the Collectors. 

133. “I have omitted to mention the Raja's 
tradc.'^ “private trade, as one of the sources of his 

“revenues. His Highness has many dukans 
“[shops] for the sale of clothes and of grain and 
“for banking in the City. He also engages in 
“foreign trade and, in short, thinks no mode by 
“which money may be made discreditable. His 
“example is, of course, followed by his family and 
“the Court." 

134. “. . . . . The household expenses include 
oSer^than^^ ''the allowances to the Bais [ladies] and to Bala 
Army. “Sahib [Heir Apparent] as Prince; the allowance 

“to the latter is said to have amounted to twelve 
“thousand rupees per month. These are exclusive 
“of a few villages assigned to each for Pan and 
'^Supdri [pin or pocket-money]. The principal 
“Ministers have also some villages in incim [free 
“grant] besides their allowances, which are trifling, 
“and perquisites. The Raja has about 400 
“elephants and 200 camels. A part of these are 
“generally stationed in the different villages of the 
^'Khdsgi parganahs, the expenses being regularly 
“accounted for with the Collectors and the amount 
“remitted in their disbursements. The Raja has 
“about 400 Jmises [spies] or Harkdras [orderlies] 
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“in the intelligence department at four rupees a 
“month, besides about the same number employed 
“and subsisted in different districts in subordina- 
“tion to, or for the purpose of Running, the 
“Collectors for their' instalments. At the Dasahrd 
“all the Court and army get clothes; at the Diwali 
“the chief merchants and bankers of the City ; and 
“Collectors or officers of any description' on their 
“appointment to a new situation. Besides these 
“are the presents sent to foreign Courts and on a 
■“hundred other occasions. His Highness’s gifts 
“to Brahmans were never very great; nor have the 
“pagodas in His Highness’s dominions any con- 
“siderable endowments. In two respects His High- 
“ness, though generally fond of money, was 
“esteemed exceedingly liberal. He spared no ex- 
“pense to get intelligence; and he gave considerable 
■“sums every year to promote marriages (a matter 
“of obligation so indispensable amongst the 
“Hindus) where the parties were in any want of 
“pecuniary assistance. Air' the late Raja’s expenses 
“were strictly superintended by himself and the 
“accounts carefully checked. All articles required 
“for the annual consumption of his household and 
“for his horses, elephants and camels were laid 
^‘up in store at a cheap rate and served out daily 
“or weekly with every precaution to prevent 
“embezzlement.” 

135. “I have not been able to obtain an account Principal 
“of the expenses of keeping up the principal forts Forts, 
“in the Raja’s dominions. These are, 1st Gawil- 
^‘garh ; 2nd Narnala, the two at present garrisoned 
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‘'by 500 men the expenses of which are defrayed 
“from the fpur ntahals in Berar under the hills 
“3rd Hoshangabad with 500 men ; 4th Chauragarh, 
“a hill fort with 250 men; 5th Mandla with 200 
“men; 6th Dhamoni, a hill fort with 200 men; 7th 
“Saoligarh with 400 men; 8th Seoni with 50 men; 
“9th Ambagarh, a hill fort with 30 men ; 10th Lanji 
“with 30 men; 11th Wairagarh with 50 men; 12th 
“Paunar with 30 men; 13th Deogarh, a hill fort 
“with 40 men; 14th Kherla, a hill fort near Betui; 
“15th Asirgarh, a hill fort near Multai; 16th 
“Partabgarh, a hill fort; 17th Tezgarh.f These 
“are all either of stone or brick but are much 
“neglected and out of repair. There are few of 
“them, I imagine, of any great strength. Chaura- 
“garh and Mandla are the next in reputation to 
“Gawilgarh and Narnala in the above list. 
“Chanda is the principal fort in Apa Sahib's 
“territory and is considered to come nearest in 
“strength to Gawilgarh, though it is on a plain. 
“There are also a good number of petty hill forts 
“in Chhattisgarh, besides Ratanpur and Sambal- 
“pur, but none of any reputation." 

136. “All the revenue accounts are closed in 
“June, that being the time at which the whole of 
“the collections are supposed to be realized. The 

“officers of the revenue department meet and 

— : — «... — — 

^See para. 9*5 above. 

f Saoligarh and Asirgarh (not to be confused with the 
f»»ious Asir^nrh in Nimar) are, respectively, to the north-west 
and north-east of the modern Betui district. Partabgarh and 
Ambagarh are in the Bhandara district. The other forts men- 
tioned arc well-known locally. 


Aiittaal':' 
■«r|©»Tttre of 
.mcco'imfcs.' 
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“compare their accounts. The Vakil proves the 
‘ ‘ engagements of the Collector or Mamlatiar; the 
“Pharnavis the gross receipts, expenses of collec- 
“tions, etc., and the net sum realized ; the Warar^ 

“paiide furnishes the accounts of the quantity of 
“land in or out of cultivation compared with the 
“past year, and the Treasurer the receipts and dis- 
“bursements of his department. An account con- 
“taining the result is prepared in common, called 
“the Warsdla, and presented by them to the Raja, 

“after examining the jama or actual receipts. The 
“Sardaftar of the army estimates and the Bakshis 
“of the cavalry and infantry produce the accounts 
“of the army and the Khdsgiwdld [Controller of 
“the Household] of all the other expenses of the 
“government. A general account of the kharch, 

“or expenditure, is prepared and a general account 
“current of the receipts and disbursements drawn 
“out. The Raja examines the accounts thus made 
“out; signs the separate accounts of the receipts 
“and disbursements as well as the general one; and 
“keeps a memorandum of the result. There are 
“two principal departments yet unnoticed; that of 
“the Chitnavis, or Maratha Secretary, and that of 
“the Miinshi, which includes the Persian dajtar 
“[records and correspondence] and foreign affairs.” 

137. “. . . . To complete the view of the Character of 
“character of the State of Nagpur, however, it will 
“not be without its use to attempt a sketch of the 
“character of the late Raja. Such a sketch may, 

“indeed, be considered as a necessary appendix to 
“any description of an Indian government, but 
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‘‘it is more peculiarly so to a review of the past 
“circumstances of this government, to every part 
“of which the Raja s personal care and, consequent- 
“ly, the effects of his personal qualities and habits 
“during a reign of 28 years may be said to have 
“extended. ... . . Raja Raghoji Bhonsle at the 
“period of his death was within two months of 
“completing his 56th year. He was of low stature 
“and inclined to corpulence. His complexion was 
“dark and his features coarse. He had no dignity 
“in his mien and his manners were rustic and 
“familiar. He was easy of access and affable to all 
“ranks and descriptions of people; he seldom 
“offended by harsh language the feelings of those 
“about him and possessed, in a considerable degree, 
“the art of persuasion and of binding men to his 
“purposes, though it must be confessed that he 
“frequently descended to acts of mean supplication 
'“which succeeded for the time, from the proper 
“feelings of the person to whom they were address- 
“ed, whilst they ultimately tended to excite a con- 
“tempt for his person that, had his authority been 
^‘less firmly established, might not have stopped 
“there. He was particularly fond of children; a 
“kind and too indulgent father and uncle to his own 
“son and nephews, as children, though too easily 
“estranged from them, when they grew up, from 
“the natural jealousy of his temper. He, however, 
“never lost his affection for his daughters, parti- 
'“cularly the youngest who was his favourite. He 
“had originally four wives. One, the mother of 
^‘the present Raja’ [Parsoji], has been long dead. 
'^‘With one he had an Inveterate quarrel and she 
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“never after lived with him. A third was on 
“equally bad terms with him and lived separately 
“from him for soine years, until reconciled to him 
"by Sridhar Pandit when he was setting out for 
“Benares. The fourth, Baka Bai, was his favourite, 
“but her influence never extended beyond the walls 
“of the harem. He never lived on good terms 
“with his brothers, one of whom, Chimnaji, he is 
“generally believed to have made away with by 
“means of incantations. The inadequacy of the 
“means, simply considered, may seem to throw an 
“air of fable on this accusation; and charity would 
“lead one to hope that it is false, however strong 
“the universal belief of his guilt.* His Highness 
“was remarkable for his filial respect for his 
“mother, whilst she lived, and he never undertook 
“anything of importance without consulting her. 
“He was always indefatigable in business, into 
“which he had been initiated during the reign of his 
“father, so that he ascended the masnad [throne] 
“with a perfect knowledge of men and things. He 
“was naturally capable of enduring great bodily 
“exertion ; but the advances of age compelled him 
“to abstain in a great measure from exercise, al- 
“though to a very short period before his death he 
“continued the same unremitted attention to public 
“affairs which had marked his whole life but which 
“was little suited to the gradual decline of his 
“strength. There was not a detail of his adminis- 
“tration to which he did not sometimes personally 
“attend. Whether the matter related to foreign 

*The storv is given in some detail on p. 6 of the Sieich of 

mi. 
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^‘affairs, as negotiation, correspondence or intelli- 
^'gence, or to the internal government of his dom- 
""‘inions in its financial, judicial or military 
‘‘branches, it was not merely submitted to his 
’“general inspection but in many cases actually 
“managed by him; and in accounts, particularly 
“where anything was to be gained or lost, he 
“would sit down for hours, engaged in minute 
“calculations and even personal altercations with 
“the officers, civil or military, to whose depart- 
“ment they related. To enable him to do this he 
“gave little time to sleep and none to absolute 
“recreation, unless the duties of religion, which he 
“observed with great exactness and with an ambi- 
“tion of undertaking ceremonies above the rank in 
“which he was placed in the scale of Hindu castes,* 
“may be termed a recreation. Even these, how- 
“ever, were not a necessary interruption of busi- 
“ness ; and attention to affairs was never deemed in- 
“consistent with the usual amusements of the Court 
“or the seasons. His Highness was in personal 
“disposition rather passionate and, on some occa- 
“sions, cruel. He had, however, the art of con- 
“cealing his enmities, where it was politic or 
“dangerous to show them, but he never forgot or 
“forgave an injury. He was obstinate in his own 
“way of thinking, though never refusing to listen 
^^to the opinions of others. He was timid both in 
“his personal and political character. He was 
“jealous of his authority and suspicious of others, 

*The Nagpur Bhonsles still aspire to recognition as Kshatri- 
yas; and claim* as such, the use of Vedic, instead of Pauranic, 
mantras at their religious ceremonies. These the Brahmans 
with rare exceptions, refuse to recite. Sec p. 9. 
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‘'which may have been, in part, the reason which 
“led him to interfere so much in the details of 
“his government; but the principal causes of it, 

“probably, were the habits of business formed 
“from his earliest youth, the insight he then 
“acquired into the scenes of venality which every 
“department of the administration presented and 
“the desire to draw into his own treasury, as he 
“really did, many of those gains which the Minis- 
“ters had been accustomed to intercept. . ... . 

“He was certainly hostile to the British govern- 
“ment; and no benefits could efface from his 
“recollection the losses and the disgraces he had 
“suffered. But he bitterly repented having been 
“betrayed into an abandonment of the temporizing , . 

“policy of his family by joining the Maratha con- 1 i 

“federacy. He had sense enough to see that noth- ; 

“ing open can now be attempted, with probable 
“success, to shake our power; but he was happy to 
“encourage any surreptitious efforts to undermine 
“it and credulous, to an absurd degree, with re- 
“gard to any reports to our disadvantage. He 
“was too old to be enterprizing, saw the folly of 
“coalitions with such materials as India now 
“presents and, while he seemed resolved never to 
“part with his fancied independence, he carefully 
“avoided giving us offence, though he was equally 
“disinclined to do anything to please us when he 
“had no immediate object in view.*'* 

^Despatch to the Governor-General from Richard Jenkins, 

EsQiiirc, Resident at Nagpur, dated the 18th of July 1816. 

Jenkins' character sketch of Ra^lhoji 11, quoted in the 
paragraph of this chapter, is repeated in his Report of 1826 
(pp, 67-8), but in more critical terms. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

138. I have now completed my account of the 
Nagpur State and of its relations with the British 
in the 18th century. It remains briefly to indicate 
the place which the Maratha period fills in the 
political and economic history of the Central 
Provinces. The debt which this part of India 
owes to Maratha rule is greater than is commonly 
supposed. 

ons 139. The kingdom which Raghoji the Great 
^4te. was of the normal mediaeval type. It rest- 

ed Upon military conquest ; and the Nagpur Mara- 
thas, following in this the political practice of the 
Moguls, recognized only certain primary functions 
as appertaining to the State. They defended the 
country from foreign invasion, suppressed interna! 
revolt and policed the larger towns. But they 
accepted very little responsibility for the general 
welfare of the rural population. They maintained 
no proper rural police. They established no 
regular mofussil courts for the administration of 
criminal or civil justice. There was no State ex- 
penditure on schools or on communications. The 
resources of the country were mostly absorbed by 
the Raja in maintaining his Court, in paying his 
army and in supporting the hierarchy of sub- 
ordinate officials needed for the collection of his 


revenues. 
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140. At the same time Maratha rule in the Great ad- 
Nagpur territories constituted for the mass of the 
people an immense advance upon the system of 
government which preceded it. Before the 
Marathas carne^ the country was divided up into 
a number of petty semi-indigenous principalities. 

Each of these was again sub-divided into greater 
and lesser chiefships. The States themselves were 
frequently at war, and were always at enmity, with 
one another ; and every greater and lesser Chief 
was ready, as soon as external control was relaxed, 
to break out into internecine hostilities with his 
neighbours. There can have been under such a 
system but slender security for life and property 
and but little encouragement for either trade or 
agriculture. The chaotic conditions which Motte 
noticed in Sambalpur in 1766 A.D.,* which Blunt 
reported as prevalent in Bastar in 1795 A.D.f and 
which Roughsedge found in existence in Sarguja 
in 1818 A.D.t were typical of the state of the country 
before the Marathas conquered it. And it was 
because the Marathas had not established their 
authority in these outlying tracts that it was 
possible for such anarchy and confusion to con- 
tinue. Jenkins speaks of the “impoverished state” 
in which the Wainganga district was found by the 
Marathas when they first entered it, due to “its 
“being parcelled out at that time amongst a num- 
“ber of petty Zaminddrs of wild and irregular 
“habits, constantly engaged in hostilities with each 


*See p* 36 above. 
tSee p. 123 above. 
iSee p. 149 above. 
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‘'other or in rebellion against their nominal 
“Chiefs/' He observes that, under the sway of the 
Bhonsles, “the country is said much to have im- 
proved and to have received a great increase of 
population/'’^’ 

141. Jenkins' verdict, that the advent of the 
Marathas “no doubt accelerated the genera! pros- 
perity", may be accepted as authoritative. t The 
Nagpur Rajas substituted one indisputable author- 
ity for a score of rival or rebellious chieftains and 
secured for an agricultural people that immunity 
from external disturbance and stability of village 
life which were essential preliminaries to progress. 
In Orissa (as in other very outlying portions of the 
kingdom) the Nagpur administration did not func- 
tion. But Sir W. Hunter’s exposure of Maratha 
misrule in that remote and isolated province must 
not be taken as justifying a general condemnation 
of the Nagpur government. Wherever they could 
stabilize their authority the rule of the Nagpur 
Bhonsles constituted, as I have said, an immense 
advance upon the system which haH gone before 
it. In establishing over the greater part of the 
kingdom direct relations between the Raja and the 
cultivating classes they rendered a special service 
to the country. “Upon the whole", Jenkins 
writes in 1816 A.D., “the general and direct author- 
“ity of the Raja over every part of his dominions 
“and the absence of the local influence of heredi- 
“tary Zamindars are not unfavourable circum- 

^Jenkins, p. 106. 

flbU.. 7S. 
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''stances for the ryots who have thus fe^wer oppress 
"sors/'"' But the introduction of direct Maratha 
rale, wherever it was well established, meant far 
more than this. It laid the first foundations of a 
regular revenue system; it encouraged immigra- 
tion; it fostered trade as a necessary means of con- 
verting raw produce into specie; and it stimulated 
the economic development of the country, f The 
territory which now forms the Central Provinces 
was in pre-Maratha times a backwater, but remote- 
ly connected with trade conditions and political 
movements in other parts of India. The Nagpur 
Bhonsles brought this backwater into the broad 
stream of Indian economy and history, just as the 
. British have since linked it with ocean currents of 
world politics and prices. * 


^See p. 209 above. 

firj the time of Ra^hoji the Great the price of ,4rain {jiuir) 
was one khandi or 400 lbs. per rupee; under Janoji the rate 
was 200 lbs. per rupee; under Mudhoji it was 150 lbs. per 
rupee; while under Raghoji H it rose gradually from 80 
to 50 lbs. per rupee. See para. 15 of iSotes siij^^ested 
hy a perusiil of Sir J. Malcolm*s revenue report on Mdlwa, 
written in 1820 and preserved in the Nagpur Secretariat. 
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APPENDIX A. 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE NAGPUR BHONSLES. 
Mudhoji. 

I 

i.. I 1 

Bapuji. Parsoji F Sabaji. 

Sena Saheb Subha 
died about 1715 A.D. 

Bimbaji. Kanhoji Sena Saheb Suhha 
I ousted about 1734 A.D. 

Ra^hoji I 
Sena Saheb Siibha 
died 1755 A.D. 


Janoji Mudhojif Bimbafi Sabaji 

Sena Saheb Siibha died 1788a.d. died 1787 A.D. died 1775a. D. 
died 1772 A.D. 1 


^Supposed by the British to have been the brother of Shahu 
Raja of Satara — see Appendix B. 

tSupposed_by the British to have been adopted by Shahu 
Raja of Satara— see Appendix B. Mudhoj} and Bimbaji were 
Raghoji Ts sons by his first wife, Sulii Bai Mobite. This lady was 
the first cousin of Saguna Bai Mohite,the youngest wifeof Shahu 
Raja of Satara (Sketch of 1811, p. 2, and local information). 
This connection by marriage is the only authentic relationship 
known to exist between the Nagpur and Satara Bhonsles. 
Grant Duff (I, pp. 442 and 550) states that Shahu married 
Raghoii I “to the sister of one of his own wives of the Shirke 
family’’; Aat Mudhoji and Sabaji were the two younger of 
Raghoji rs»foiir sons, though born of the elder wife; and that 
they were of the late Rani of Satara, Sakwar Bai 

Shirke,” But all these statements seem to be incorrect. 


Raghoji II 
Send Saheb 
Stibhd adopted 
by Janoji 
died 1816 A.D. 


Khandoji 
(Chimnaji 
Bapu) adopted 
by Bimbaji 
died 1789 A.D. 


Vyankoji 
(Many a Bapu 
or 

N.ana Saheb) 
died 1811 a.d. 


Thakubai 
— Nauloji 
Gujfir. 


Parsoji IT 
Send Sdhch Sttbhd 
died 1817 A.D. 


Mudhoji 
(Apa Saheb) 
ousted 1818 
died 1840 a.d. 





APPENDIX B. 


THE BRITISH OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE RELA- 
TioNS BETWEEN Nagpur, satara and POONA.^ 

‘‘Shahuji married a person named Tara Bai; 
^‘but, having no children by her, he adopted his 
'‘brother Parsoji’s great-grandson, Mudhoji 
"Bhonsle, whose disposition, however, was con- 
“sidered so tyrannical that Shahuji was compelled 
''to dismiss him; and he, therefore, sent for 
“Janoji, the elder brother of Mudhoji, who was 
“on his way to Satara when Shahuji died in 1740 
“after a reign of SO years. . . . . Shahuji was 
“succeeded by his cousin Ramraja. .... Ram- 
“raja was also the adopted son of Shahuji's widow, 
“Tara Bai. Ramraja being a very weak prince, 
^“the Peshwa, Baji Rao, the son of Balaji Vishwa- 
“nath, .... usurped the. whole power of his 
“master. At that time Raghoji Bhonsle, the 
“ancestor of the present Raja of Berar, was the 
''Bakshi, or Commander-in-Chief, of the forces 
“and, as such, held the province of Berar in 
^'jdgir. When Baji Rio usurped the authority of 
“the Raja of Satara, Raghoji Bhonsle proceeded to 
“Berar and there established an independent gov- 
“ernment. It appears, however, that he continued 
“to acknowledge the supremacy of the Raja of 
“Satara and the authority of the office of the 
"'Peshwd as the civil executive authority of the 


^Extracted from pp. 256-7 of Bengal Papers relative to 
the Maraiha War of 1S03 printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 5th and 22nd June 1804* 
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'‘State. .... The situation of Berar with reia- 
“tion to the Peshwa certainly differs from that of 
“the other provinces comprehended in the Maratha 

“State Raghoji had, pretensions (founded 

“on his descent) to the State of Satara after the^ 
“death of Ramraja, whc5 had no issue. The pre- 
“servation of his nominal subordination to the 
“State of Satara favoured the eventual accomplish- 
“ment of those pretensions; but the dread of the 
“superior power of the Peshwa prevented their 
“ultimate success. . . . Under these circumstances 
“it cannot be supposed that the Raja of Berar 
“considered himself to be subordinate to the 
Peshwa, although it was his interest to act with 
“him on important occasions, as a member of that 
“empire of which the Peshwa was the executive 
“civil authority. On occasions of meeting betweeff* 
“them the Raja of Berar was treated, in conse* 
“quence of his descent, as a superior in rank and, 
“in the capacity of the first constituent member of 
“the empire, claimed the right of sending to the 
Peshwa a dress of honour on his accession to 
“office. The same system has continued until the 
“present period. The Raja of Berar still maintains 
“his pretensions to be Raja of Satara and, 
“a /ortiorf, to the office of Peshwa on the same 

“grounds as the first Raja of Berar 

“justice of his pretensions, however, has never 
“been admitted.*^ 
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APPENDIX C 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE NaGPUR 
BRANCH OF THE BHONSLE FAMILY, jrom the 
conquest of their country to the present time, 
submitted to the Right Hon’ble Earl Cornwallis, 
K.G., Governor-General, by George Forster, 
Resident at Nagpur, on the 11th of April 1788 A. d. 

According to the received tradition of the 
country, it appears that Kanhoji Bhonsle* about: 
70 years agof under the sanction of the 
Shahu Raja laid the Gondwanat and Berar§ 
countries under occasional contribution, and 
resided commonly in the fort and district of 
Bham.** A brother of Kanhoji, named Santaji, 
(disgusted, it is said, at the oppressive conduct of 
this Chief, left him and entered into the service of 
Bakht Buland,tt the prince of the Deogarh divi- 
sion of Gondwana, by whom he was raised to great 

*The name of a sect in which were classed the former 
princes of the Maratha country, entitled the Shahu Rajas. 

fSome time previously to ihe year 1720 when the Maratha 
Stare after the death of .Aurangzeb assumed independence and 

..power,. ■ ,. . , 

t-This extensive territory, which before the Maratha conquest 
contained two distinct principalities, Garha-Mandla and Deo- 
garh, is bounded on the north by Bundelkhand at the distance 
of about 70 miles to the northward of the Nerbudda; on the 
east it includes Ratanpur; on the south it extends to the vicinity 
of the Godavari; on the west to the river Wardha; and on 
the north-west to the Nerbudda. For obtaining a geographical 
knowledge of these places and rivers — vide Renneirs map. 

§Berar lies generally between the Tapti, Wardha and Goda- 
vari rivers — vide RennelFs map. 

**They are situated in Berar. 

ffThis prince resided at Deogarh, about 80 miles to the 
northward of Nagpur. 
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honours and power. ICanhoji, on some pretence, 
having invaded the Gondwana, was defeated by 
Bakht Buland, who in that service received a dis- 
tinguished personal aid from Santaji. ’When the 
intelligence of this event reached Satara, the Shahu, 
having been displeased at Kanhoji’s irregular re- 
mission of the Gondwana tribute, expressed his 
approbation and permitted Raghoji Bhonsle, a 
nephew of Santaji desirous of partaking of his rela- 
tion's good fortune, to proceed to Deogarh, where 
Bakht Buland gave him an employment in his 
army and, apprised of the young man's connec- 
tion with Santaji, charged Chand Sultan, the 
prince's eldest son, with the special care of his 
advancement. Bakht Buland, it is related, sups^, 
plied Raghoji, then about fifteen years of age, with 
a sum of money to enable him to conclude a 
marriage with a sister* of the Shahu Raja, for 
which purpose he went to Sataraf where he re- 
mained until the death of Bakht Buland. Kanhoji, 
his uncle, having on this event invaded the Gond- 
wana, Raghoji was directed by the Shahu, who con- 
ferred on him the title of Sena Saheb^t to raise 
an army and reduce the power of Kanhoji whom 


*A sister by marriage. On the tenure of this proximity 
Mudhoji, the present Chief of Nagpur, maintains secret pre- 
tensions to the dominions of the Peshwa^ which were encour- 
aged by our government during the last Maratha war. 

fSfllSra was the original seat of the Maratha government 
but, since the Brahman administration, has been removed to 
Poona. 

tSena, in the Sanskrit, signifies army and Saheh, in the 
common language of the country, commander, master, etc. 
The family of Raghoji still hold the title- 
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he, accordingly, attacked and, having totally routed 
his forces, took him prisoner and conducted him 
to Satara. About this period Chand Sultan died 
and was succeeded by his son, Mir Bahadur, whom 
Wall Shah, an uncle of this prince, rebelled against 
and put to death. Raghoji, then engaged in an 
expedition in the Carnatic, was privately solicited 
by the widow of Chand Sultan and a party she had 
formed to place Akbar Shah, another of her sons, 
in the government; and for this service an ample 
reward would be bestowed on him. Raghoji, 
assenting to the requisition, proceeded into the 
Gondwana where he was opposed by Wali Shah’s 
Diwdn,, whom Raghoji defeated and took prisoner 
in the field. A negotiation was entered into 
between them specifying that a fourth of the whole 
revenue should be given up to the Maratha Chief ; 
and the Diwdn assured him that, if Wall Shah did 
not acquiesce in the treaty, he might enter the 
country the following year and levy contributions 
at pleasure. In the course of the next year it 
appears that Raghoji again entered the territories 
of Wali Shah, who had refused to ratify the 
Diwdn's treaty, and after various success subdued 
this prince, who with his son falling into the hands 
of the conqueror, Akbar Shah, the son of Chand 
Sultan, was invested in the government. Raghoji, 
placing agents in Nagpur* for collecting a certain 


^Founded by the father of Bakht Buland, about 100 years 
a^o. Bakht Buland, of the tribe of Gonds, the name of the 
inhabitants of this country, was, when a youth, forcibly con- 
verted to the Mahomedan religion in the reign of Aurangzeb 
whose army overran the Gondwana. 
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amount of the Gondwana revenue which had 
been granted for the services he had i?erformed, 
returned to Satara.* In the space of a few years 
subsequent to this revolution it is related that, on 
Raghoji being offered a large donation by parties 
discontented with the governing prince to displace 
or cut him off and confer the country on his 
brother Burhan Shah, the Maratha Chief adopted 
the measure and expelled Akbar Shah who, after 
making some fruitless attempts to recover his 
former possessions, took refuge in the dominions 
of the Nizam of the Deccan where he died. 
Raghoji soon after this occurrence established an 
unparticipated authority in all the territories which 
had been held by the family of Burhan Shah, whom 
investing with a revenue for his subsistence he 
deprived of all executive power. Raghoji removed 
the seat of government from Deogarh to Nagpur 
which he surrounded with a wallt and, after a term 
of thirty-three years, in which with a renowned 
military reputation he swayed and actually govern- 
ed a great part of the Gondwana, f Raghoji died 
about the year 1758 at Nagpur leaving four sons.§ 

*Ra^hoji, who held an important station in„the service of 
the Shahu Raja, had also from his military successes been 
enabled to maintain an independent and numerous body of 
horse with which he made himself formidable in the southern 
parts of India and in the province of Bengal. 

fT'his fortification is of little strength. Since the death of 
Raghoji the town of Nagpur has been greatly augmented. 

+This Chief also subdued Cuttack and fixed the Berar tri- 
bute. 

§Janoii, Mudhoji, Bimbaji and Sabaji. The first and last 
were the sons of one mother, and Mudhoj’i and Bimbaji of 
another. [This is confirmed by the Sketch of 1811, p. 2.] 
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Janoji, the eldest, succeeded to the supreme 
possession of the territories, certain portions!^ of 
which were allotted to the maintenance of hi& 
brothers. This Chief, having no children, adopted 
the eldest son of Mudhoji, whom he took into his 
house and avowed his intention of appointing him 
to the succession. But on the death of Janoji,, 
which happened in the year 1772, Sabaji, in con- 
junction with Dariyl Bai, the widow of the late 
Chief, seized on the government and the person 
of Mudhoji’s son. This party on the payment of 
a large sum t obtained a grant from the Peshwa^ 
authorizing Sabaji to govern the Gondwana terri- 
tories. Mudhoji, raising a force, made war against 
his brother which, at the end of about three years, 
terminated in favour of Mudhoji, who slew Saba 
in an action that was fought in the vicinity of 
Nagpur. The event of this success devolved on 
Mudhoji the possession of the country, and, forming 
an. accommodation with Dariya Bai, they solicited 
the Peshwa to place Mudhoji’s eldest son; Raghoji,t 
at the head of the government. This application 
was acquiesced In by the Poona administration, the 
different members of which received, on this occa- 
sion, a more valuable donation than on the 
former. § During the government of Janoji, it is 

"'The districts of Chanda, situated in the southern quarter of 
the Gondwana, were given to Mudhoji, and Ratanpur with its 
dependencies to Bimbaji. Sabaji had, during his father’s life, 
received from the Nizam of the Deccan in military tenure the 
Dfirwha districts, which compose a part of the Berar province. 


fSaid to be twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 
tWho had already been adopted by Janoji. 


§This sum is computed at forty, lakhs of rupees. 
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said that, as a vassal of the Maratha State, he 
entered into a stipulation with the Peshwa to remit 
him a tribute of ten lakhs of rupees'^ or furnish for 
his constant service a body of four thousand horse. 
This agreement was irregularly performed by Janoji 
who, being at the head of a large force and an 
active soldier, often wholly withheld his payments 
or made them sparingly and seldom took a part 
in the common policy of the Maratha State. The 
Peshwa, to punish a conduct he deemed contum- 
acious, availed himself of a favourable crisis and in- 
vaded the Gondwana with a numerous army, many 
districts of which he laid waste, and plundered 
the town of Nagpur, the greatest part of which was 
then destroyed. Janoji, unable to face the Peshwa 
on the field, speedily assembled the choicest of his 
troops and made rapid marches towards Poona 
This operation obliged the Peshwa to move to the 
defence of his own country ; and, knowing that he 
had no mean enemy to combat, he found it ex- 
pedient to cease hostilities and form an accom- 
modation with Janoji, from which the Poona ad- 
ministration acquired no advantage. Since that 
period it is not seen that the Peshwa has received 
any tribute from the Bhonsle government, except- 
ing the sums paid for the grants that were issued 
in the names of Sabaji and the younger Raghoji.^’t 
[T'he remainder oj ForstePs Sketch of 1788 A.D. is 
given on pages 88 to 103 above.] 

*[Grant Di|^ (I, p. 551) says nine lakhs. See pp. 8 and 22 
above.] 

f [This Nagpur version of the Treaty of Kankapur is strikingly 
at variance with that quoted from Grant Duff on pp. 24 and 
25 above which is, of course, authoritative.] 
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APPENDIX D. 

TREATY WITH THE “RAJA OF BERAR” IN 1781 a.d.* 

Whereas a friendship is firmly established betwixt 
Maharaja Mudhoji Bhonsle and the English, the 
following articles are accordingly settled by Sena 
Bahadur through Rajaram Pandit ; — 

1st . — The Raja Sena Bahadur shall send 2,000 
good and effective horse along with Colonel Pearse 
to assist the English in the war against Hyder 
Naik ; that the officer commanding them shall act 
under the orders of the said Colonel, or the officer 
who shall command the Bengal troops in the Car- 
natic; and that they shall receive from the officer 
who shall command the Bengal troops in the Car- 
natic an allowance for their support at the rate 
which hath been settled in a separate paper by the 
Governor-General and Council and Rajaram Pan- 
dit, month by month, in the same proportion as 
the English troops shall receive their pay. 

2nd.— That the army of Raja Sena Bahadur will 
immediately leave Orissa and march in an expe- 
dition against Garha-Mandla; let the Governor- 
General and Council of the English, from a re- 
gard to the friendship which subsists betwixt the 
family of Bhonsle and the English, give orders 
that an English officer with a body of the troops, 
now stationed in Hindostan, may march from that 
quarter to assist the Raja in the above-mentioned 
esjpedition and, having reduced Garha-Mandla, 
establish immediately the Raja’s garrisons there. 


*See p. 78 above. 
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3rd.— That in order that the friendship betwixt 
the family of Maharaja Mudhoji Bhonsie and the 
English may daily be strengthened and augmented, 
let the Governor-General and Council for the pre- 
sent send a trusty person to Nagpur; and hereafter 
the Dradw, Diwakar Pandit, will come from that 
place and have an interview with the Governor- 
General when, with their mutual advice and ap- 
probation, the desires and demands of both parties 
will be adjusted and settled. 

4th—Th2Lt if it should happen from particuiar 
circumstances that an interview^ betwixt Diwakar 
Pandit and the Governor-General cannot take 
place, in that case the desires and demands of 
both parties may be settled at Nagpur by the inter- 
vention of a trusty person; and the bonds of 
friendship shall be so firmly established betwixt 
the family of Bhonsie and the English that no 
infraction or injury can ever by any means happen 
to them. 

Account of the monthly expense of the troops to 
he sent along with Colonel Pearse, 

Two thousand Sawars or horse, at Rs. 50,000 
per month for each 1,000, making altogether 
one lakh of rupees par month. Dated 8th Rabi- 
us-Sdniy in the 22nd year of the Reign. 

The said allowance shall commence from the 
time of the troops leaving Cuttack ; and when they 
shall have finished the service and, having received 
their dismissal from the Commander of the English 


•D] 
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troops, they shall return to their own country,, 
their pay shall be continued according to the num- 
ber of manzils, or day’s journeys, which they may 
be from the place of their dismission to the city 
of Cuttack.* 


*Aitchison’s Treaties, I, pp. 414-5. 
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APPENDIX E. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
BATTLE OF ASSYE.* 

To — Lieut.-Colonel Munro, Camp at Chichkher, 
1st November 1803. 

“My DEAR Munro, — As you are a judge of a 
military operation and as I am desirous of having 
your opinion on my side, I am about to give you 
an account of the battle of Assye, in answer to 
your letter of the 19th October, in which, I think, 
I shall solve all the doubts which must naturally 
occur to any man who looks at that transaction 
without a sufficient knowledge of the facts. 
Before you will receive this, you will most prob- 
ably have seen my public letter to the Governor- 
General regarding the action, a copy of which was 
sent to General Campbell. That letter will give 
you a general outline of the facts. Your principal 
objection to the action is that I detached Colonel 
Stevenson. The fact is I did not detach Colonel 
Stevenson. His was a separate corps equally strong, 
if not stronger than mine. We were desirous to 
engage the enemy at the same time and settled a 
plan accordingly for an attack on the morning of 
the 24th. We separated on the 22nd, he to march 
by the western, I by the eastern road round the 
hills between Badn.apur and Jalna : and I have 
to observe that this separation was necessary — first. 


*See p. 176, This letter is given in Wellington’s Despatches^ 
Vol. II, pp, 338-^342. 
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because both corps could not pass through the 
same defiles in one day ; secondly, because it was 
to be apprehended that, if we left open one of 
the roads through these hills, the enemy might 
have passed to the southward while we were going 
to the northward,^ and then the action would have 
been delayed or, probably, avoided altogether. 
Colonel Stevenson and I were never more than 
twelve miles distant from each other ; and when I 
moved forward to the action of the 23rd we were 
not much more than eight miles. 

As usual we depended for our intelligence of the 
enemy’s position on the common /mrfearas of the 
country. Their horse were so numerous that with- 
out an army their position could not be recon- 
noitred by an European officer ; and even the hat- 
hards in our own service, who were accustomed to 
examine and; report positiQ-ns, cannot be employed 
here as, being natives of the Carnatic, they are as 
well known as an European. The Jiarfearas 
reported ’the enemy to be at Bhokardan. 
Their right was at Bhokardan, wffiich was 
the principal place in their position and gave the 
name to the district in which they were encamped 3 
but their left, in which was their infantry which 1 
was to attack, was at Assye, about six or eight 
miles from Bhokardan. I directed my march so 
as to be within twelve or fourteen miles of their 
army at Bhokardan, as I thought, on the 23rd. 
But, when I arrived at the ground of encampment, 
I found that I was not more than five or six miles 
from it. I was then informed that the cavalry had 
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marched and the infantry were about to follow, 
but were still on the ground. At all events it 
was necessary to ascertain these points; and I 
could not venture to reconnoitre without my 
whole force. But I believed the report to be true ; 
and I determined to attack thb infantry, if they 
■remained still upon the ground. I apprized Colo- 
nel Stevenson of this determination and desired 
him to move forward. Upon marching on, 1 
found not only their infantry but their cavalry, 
encamped in a most formidable position which, by 
the by, it would have been impossible for me to 
attack if, when the infantry changed their front, 
they had taken care to occupy the only passage 
there was across the Kailna. 

When I found their whole army and contem- 
plated their position, of course I considered 
whether I should attack immediately or should 
delay till the following morning. I determined upon 
the immediate attack because I saw clearly that, if 
I attempted to return to my camp at Naina, I 
should have been followed thither by the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry and I might have suffered 
'Some loss; instead of attacking I might have been 
attacked there in the morning; and, at all events, 
I should have found it very difficult to secure my 
baggage, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s 
camp in which they should know it was. I, there- 
fore, determined upon the attack immediately. 
It was certainly a most desperate one, but our 
guns were not silenced. Our bullocks and the 
people who were employed to draw them were 
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shot, and they could not all be drawn on; but 
some were ; and all continued to fire as long as 
the fire could be of any use. Desperate as the 
action was, our loss would not have exceeded one 
half of its present amount if it had not been for 
a mistake in the officer who led the piquets which 
were on the right of the first line. When the 
enemy changed their position, they threw their 
left to Assye, in which village they had some in- 
fantry and it was surrounded by cannon. As 
soon as I saw that, I directed the officer command- 
ing the piquets to keep out^of shot from that vil- 
lage; instead of that, he led directly upon it : the 
74th, which were on the right of the first line,* 
followed the piquets, and the great loss we sus- 
tained was in these two bodies. Another evil which 
resulted from this mistake was the necessity of 
introducing the cavalry into the cannonade and 
the action long before it was time; by which that 
corps lost many men and its unity and efficiency 
that I intended to bring forward in a close pursuit 
at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to 
bring forward the cavalry to save the remains of 
the 74th and the piquets, which would otherwise 
have been destroyed. Another evil resulting 
from it was that we had then no reserve left; and 
a parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded; and 
straggling infantry, who had pretended to be dead, 
turned their guns upon our backs. After all, not- 
withstanding this attack upon Assye by our right 
• and the cavalry, no impression was made upon the 
corps collected there till I made a movement upon 
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it with some troops taken from our left, after the 
enemy’s right had been defeated : and it would 
have been as well to have left it alone entirely till 
that movement was made. However, I do not 
wish to cast any reflection upon the officer who 
led the piquets. I lament the consequences of 
his mistake; but I must acknowledge that it was 
not possible for a man to lead a body into a 
hotter fire than he did the piquets on that day 
against Assye. After the action there was no pur- 
^ suit because our cavalry was not then in a state to 
pursue. It was near dark when the action was 
over, and we passed the night on the field of 
battle. 

Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his 
troops as soon as he heard that I was about to move 
forward; and he also moved upon Bhokardan. 
He did not receive my letter till even‘ng. He 
got entangled in a ndld in the night and arrived 
at Bhokardan, about eight miles from me to the 
westward, at eight in the morning of the 24th. 
The enemy passed the night of the 23rd at about 
twelve miles from the field of battle, twelve from 
the Ajintha ghdt, and eight from Bhokardan. As 
soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was 
advancing to the latter place they set off and never 
stopped till they had got down the ghdt, where 
they, arrived in the course of the night of the 24th. 
After his difficulties of the night of the 23rd Col- 
onel Stevenson was in no state to follow them and 
did not do so until the 26th. The reason for 
which he was detained till that day was that I 
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might have the benefit of the assistance of his sur- 
geons to dress my wounded soldiers, many of 
whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a 
week for want of the necessary number of medical 
men. I had also a long and difficult negotiation 
with the Nizam’s Sarddrs, to induce them to admit 
my wounded into any of the Nizamis forts; and I 
coiild not allow them to depart until I had settled 
that point. Besides, I knew that the enemy had 
passed the ghat and that to pursue them a day 
sooner, or a day later, could make no difference. 

Since the battle, Stevenson has taken Burhanpur 
and Asirgarh. I have defended the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. They first threatened them through the 
Casserbarryl?] ghat, and I moved to the south- 
ward, to the neighbourhood of Aurangabad; I 
then saw clearly that they intended to attempt 
[to relieve] the siege of Asirgarh, and I moved up 
to the northward and descended the Ajintha ghat 
and stopped Sindia. Stevenson took Asirgarh on 
the 21st October; I heard the intelligence on the 
24th, and that the Raja of Berar had come to the 
south with an army. I ascended the ghat on the 
25th and have marched a hundred and twenty 
miles since in eight days, by which I have saved 
all our convoys and the Nizam’s territories. I 
have been near the Raja of Berar two days, in the 
course of which he has marched five times; and I 
suspect that he is now off to his own country, find- 
ing that he can do nothing in this. If that is the 
case I shall soon begin an offensive operation there. 
But these exertions, I fear, cannot last; and yet. 
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if they are relaxed, such is the total absence of all 
government and means of defence in this country,'^ 
that it must fall. It makes me sick to have any 
thing to do with them; and it is impossible to des» 
cribe their state. Pray exert yourself for Bistnapah 
Pandit. Believe me, etc., Arthur Wellesley.^" 


the Nizams territories.] 
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APPENDIX F. 

TREATY OF DEOGaON IN 1803 a.d. 

To— The Governor-General, Camp at Ellichpur, 
17th December 1803. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to enclose the 
English, Maratha, and Persian copies of a treaty 
of peace which I have this day concluded with 
Yeshwant Rao Ramchandra, the Vakil of the Raja 
of Berar. I have made the treaty in the name of 
the British government and its allies generally, 
and have engaged that it shall be ratified by Your 
Excellency only. The reasons for omitting to 
name the allies in the treaty and to engage that 
they shall ratify it will become sufficiently obvious 
when the character and conduct of the government 
of these allies are recollected. It will remain with 
Your Excellency to give such orders as you may 
think proper to the Residents at the different 
Darbars to obtain the assent of the allies to this 
treaty. But I should imagine that the Raja of 
Berar will be satisfied with Your Excellency’s rati- 
fication. 

The cessions under the treaty are made to the 
British government and its allies; and I have 
drawn it in this manner in order that Your 
Excellency may have an opportunity of disposing 
of them hereafter in such manner as you may think 
proper. As soon as the Raja shall ratify the 
treaty, I propose to desire the officers of the Subah 
of the Deccan to take charge of the countries ceded 
in this quarter; but I shall request the Resident at 
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Hyderabad to apprize His Highness's ministers that 
it must be considered only a temporary arrange- 
ment; and that all the acquisitions must be liable 
to be disposed of hereafter, when peace shall be 
made with all the powers engaged in the war. 

I wished to be able to define more accurately the 
bounds of the cession of the province of Cuttack; 
/but I have no information upon the subject. 
Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt stated his opinion that 
■it would be convenient if the districts of Sonpur 
:and Baud were ceded besides Cuttack; and Mr. 
Melville his, that it would be convenient to add 
to the province of Cuttack countries which would 
'have joined the northern Sarkars with the province 
of Bundelkhand. But upon reference to the map, 
which is all the information that I could procure, 
I found that even the first would have increased 
the extent of the demand, on that side, to such 
■a degree as to make it necessary to give up part of 
wKat I demanded on this side; or to risk the con- 
clusion of the treaty altogether. I learn also, by 
a late letter from Lieut. -Colonel Harcourt, that 
he has commenced negotiations with the Rajas 
of Sonpur and Baud; and, if he should conclude 
them by treaties, those districts will be added to 
the Company's territories under the 10th article 
of the treaty of peace. If he should not, it is 
certain that the Company will not have for Cut- 
tack the boundary for which Lieut.-Colonel Har- 
court wished; but I do not doubt but that that 
province will have a very good boundary. 

By the 3rd article, the Company and their allies 
^gain, on this side, the whole province of Berar; and 
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the frontier of the Subah of the Deccan will be 
carried forward to the Wardha riven The coun- 
tries thus ceded are old possessions of the Sub ah 
of the Deccan, the revenues of which have been* 
collected by him and the Raja of Berar in^ 
different proportions at different times. When 
the latter was admitted to a participation of 
them, he received one-fifth, afterwards a fourth, 
then half by treaty and, latterly, four-fifths by 
exaction and violence. It appeared to me to be- 
an object of greater importance to get rid of the 
Raja of Berar entirely from this fine country than 
to secure an additional barrier for Cuttack. The 
revenues of Berar, on this side of the Wardha, 
are computed to amount to about one crore of 
rupees. The Raja had appropriated entirely to 
himself countries the revenues of which are com- 
puted to have been ten lakhs of rupees; and the 
remainder, under different treaties, was to be 
divided equally between him and the Subah of 
the Deccan. However, I have reason to believe, 
Som the conferences during the negotiations, that 
the Raja of Berar never received more than thirty 
lakhs as his share of the countries on this side of 
the Wardha. Territory of this value was a great 
object to gain in this quarter, considering the 
probable circumstances of the peace with Sindia ; 
but, whatever may be the real value of the acquisi- 
tion, a great object is gained by defining the 
frontier of the Raja towards the Subah of the 
Deccan and by his renunciation of all claims, of 
every description, not only on the countries cede<i 
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but on the other territories of the Sub ah. In the 
course of the conferences in the negotiation, the 
minutes of which I shall have the honour of trans- 
mitting as soon as they can be copied, the Rajahs 
minister declared repeatedly, and I have reason 
to believe with some truth, that the demands made 
were of. the finest and most valuable parts of his 
territory. 

By the 4th article I have agreed that the Raja 
■•shall have possession of the forts o£ Narnali and 
Gawilgarh. In fact, these forts are of greater im- 
portance to the power which remains in possession 
of the mountains than to that which possesses the 
plains. Without them the Raj'a could not have 
exercised the powers of his government over the 
Gondwana Rajas in those mountains, a race of 
people who, above all others, require restraint; 
and to have given them to the Subah of the Deccan 
would have added nothing to His Highness’s 
power. 

I consented to the 5th article, because the districts 
in the plains immediately under the hills will 
always be liable to the depredations of the inhabit- 
ants of the hills. The loss to the Subah' s govern- 
ment will be but trifling in comparison with that 
which it would incur if the Raja were not interest- 
ed, as he will now be, to restrain the incursions 
of the hill people into the plains. 

The 7th article provides that the Honourable 
•Company are to arbitrate between the Raja and 
the Subah, of the Deccan and the Peshwa, The 
Raja's minister was desirous that I should consent 
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to confirm all grants and treaties made heretofore 
by those powers; but I refused this, on the ground 
that I could not consent to anything of which I 
had no knowledge. I then proposed the mediation 
and arbitration of the British government and its 
justice, as the best security the Raja could have 
for his claims upon the Subah of the Deccan and 
the Peshwa; which proposal was accepted. The 
territory which the Raja wished to secure by this 
demand was the province of Garha-Mandia, of 
which he ought to collect the revenues in partici- 
pation with the Pesh-wa; but I imagine that he has 
lately seized the whole for his own use. At all 
events, it appears to me to be an important point 
gained, and highly honourable to the character of 
the British government, that even its enemies are 
willing to appeal to its justice against the demands 
of its allies. 

There was no objection on the part of the Raja’s 
minister to the 8th or 9th article of the treaty. The 
last clause was added to the 8th by his desire, 
after the treaty had been drawn up. 

The 10th article is one of considerable import- 
ance. The Raja’s minister appeared to feel the 
full extent of the engagements to which it bound 
the Raja and expressed the greatest uneasiness 
upon the subject. He said that, after ceding 
Berar and Cuttack, the Raja had no territories 
excepting w’hat he had conquered from the Zamin- 
dars, Rajas, etc. ; and that by this article he might 
be bound to give up the whole of his territories. 
1 told him that, whatever might be the conse- 
<}uence, the article was indispensable and must be 
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agreed to ; that peace would not have been agreed 
to, if the British government had wished for the 
destruction of the Raja’s State; and that it certainly 
was not intended that the article should apply to 
more cases than were absolutely necessary to pre- ^ 
serve the good faith of the British government; 
and I promised him that the British government 
would apply it to as few cases as possible, consis- 
tently with an adherence to good faith. The 
Vakil was satisfied with this assurance; which I 
requested him to convey to the Raja, as I think 
it probable that this article will be that to which 
his Darbdr will have the strongest objections. 

I had demanded an hostage for the performance 
of the 11th article of the treaty; but, upon consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, it appeared 
to me that the best security the British govern- 
ment could have would be its strength and con- 
tinued success; and I had, therefore, determined 
not to persist in that demand. In giving his answer 
upon it, the Vakil said that the Raja would send 
to me whomever I pleased, excepting his brother, 
his son or his nephew, who are the only persons 
whose detention in my camp might, possibly, be a 
security against his hostility. It appeared to me 
that he would not consent to send either of those 
persons; and the presence of any other would 
certainly have been useless. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I thought it best not to persist in a 
demand with which he would not comply and 
which might have risked the whole treaty. 

1 hope that Your Excellency will approve of, 
and ratify, this treaty. It appears to me to provide 





for all essential points, at the same time that it 
leaves the Raja’s government in existence ani 
strength. I should have demanded a sum of 
money, but I think there is every reason to believe 
that the Raja of Berar is as poor as the other 
Maratha chieftains. I have written to Mr. Webbe 
%o inform him that I have signed this treaty and 
to request him to prepare to set out for Nagpur 
as soon as possible. In the meantime, I propose 
to send the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone to the Raja, 
To act as Resident till the arrival of Mr. Webbe. 
In case Your Excellency should ratify the treaty, 

1 request that the ratification may be sent to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, to be forwarded either to 
Mr. Elphinstone or me, according to circum- 
stances; as I might be at a great distance and 
the ratification might not reach the Raja in the 
time specified. Upon the occasion of mentioning 
Mr. Elphitlstone, it' is but justice to that gentleman 
to inform Your Excellency that I have received 
the greatest assistance from him since he has been 
with me. He is well versed in the languages, has 
experience and a knowledge of the interests of the 
Maratha powers and their relations with each 
other and with the British government and its 
allies. He has been present in all the actions 
which have been fought in this quarter during the 
war and at all the sieges; he is acquainted with, 
every transaction that has taken place and with 
my sentiments upon all subjects. I, therefore, take 
the liberty of recommending Iiim to Your 
Excellency. 

I have the honour to be, etc., Arthur Wellesley.* 

^Wellington’s Despatches, II, pp. 591--'^5. 
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TREATY of PEACE between the HONOUR- 
ABLE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
ai^ their ALLIES, on the one part, and SENA 
SAHEB SUBHa RAGHOJI BHONSLE, on 
the other, settled by MAJOR-GENERAL 
WELLESLEY on the part of the HONOUR- 
ABLE COMPANY and their ALLIES and 
by YESHWANT RaO RaMCHANDRA on 
the part of SENa SaHEB SUBHA RAGHO- 
BHONSLE ; who have each communicated 
to the other their full powers,— 1803. 

Article I.— There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the Honourable Company and 

part, and the Sena Saheb 
oubhd Raghoji Bhonsle, on the other. 

Article 2.— Sena Saheb Siibha Raghoji Bhonsle 
cedes to the Honourable Company and the allies, 
in perpetual sovereignty, the province oj Cuttack’ 
including the port and district of Balasore. 

Article 3. He likewise cedes to the Honourable 
Company and their allies, in perpetual sovereignty, 
all the territories of which he has collected the 
revenues in participation with the Subah of the 
Deccan, and those of which he may have posses- 
sion which are to the westward of the river 
Wardha. 

Artic/e 4.— It is agreed that the frontier of Sena 
Saheb Subha towards the territories of His High- 
ness the Subah of the Deccan shall be formed to 
the west by the river Wardha from its issue from 
Ae Injardy hills to its junction with the Godavari. 
The hills on which are the forts of Narnala and 
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Gawilgarh are to be in the possession of Send 
Sdheb Siifcte; and everything sout^ of those hills 
and to the west of the river Wardha is to belong 
to the British government and their allies. 

Artide S.“Districts amounting to iom lakhs of 
rupees per annum contiguous to, and to the 
.south of, the^^ fo of Narnala and Gawilgarh, are 
to be given over to Send Sdheb Subhd, Those 
districts are to be fixed upon by Major-General 
W over to Send Sdheb Subhd 

at the same time with the forts. 

Article 6. — Send Sdheb Subhd for himself, his 
heirs and successors entirely renounces all claims 
of every description on the territories of the 
British government and their allies, ceded by the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th articles, and on all the terri- 
tories of His Highness the Subah of the Deccan. 

Article 7. — The Honourable Company engage 
that they will mediate and arbitrate, according to 
the principles of justice, any disputes or differences 
that may now exist, or may hereafter arise, between 
the Honourable Company’s allies, Sikandar Jah 
Bahadur, his heirs and successors and Rao Pandit 
Pradhan, his heirs and successors, respectively, and 
Send Sdheb Subhd. 

Article 8. — Send Sdheb Subhd engages never to 
take, or retain, in his service any Frenchman, or 
the subject of any other European or American 
power, the government of which may be at war 
with the British government, or any British sub- 
ject, whether European or Indian, without the con- 
sent of the British government. The Honourable 
Company enga|e, on their part, that they will 
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not give aid or countenance to any discontented 
relations. Rajas, Zammddrs or other subjects of 
Send Sdheb Subha who may fly from, or rebel 
against, his authority. 

Article 9, — In order to secure and improve the 
relations of amity and peace hereby established 
between the governments, it is agreed Ihat ac* 
credited Ministers from each shall reside at the 
Court of the other. 

Article iO.— Certain treaties have been made 
by the British government with feudatories of 
Send Sdheb Subhd, These treaties are to be con- 
firmed. Lists of the persons with whom such 
treaties have been made will be given to Send 
Sdheb Subhd when this treaty will be ratified by 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council.* 

Article IL — Send Sdheb Subhd hereby renounces 
for himself, his heirs and successors all adherence 
to the confederacy formed by him and Daulat 
Rao Sindia and other Maratha Chiefs, to attack 
the Honourable Company and their allies. He 
engages not to assist those Chiefs if the war with 
them should still continue. 

Article 12. — ^This Treaty of Peace is to be rati- 
fied by Send Sdheb Subhd within eight days from 
this time and the ratification is to be delivered 
to Major-General Wellesley; at which time the 
orders for the cession of the ceded territories are 


*Vide Treaties with Tributary and Feudatory States of 
Orissa, Aitchison's Treaties, VoL I, Part HI. The Raja mani- 
fested the utmost reluctance to ratify this clause, and it was 
only under the threat of renewed hostilities that he consented 
to sign the lists. ■ 
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to be delivered and the troops are to withdraw. 
Major-General Wellesley engages that the treaty 
shall be ratified by His Excellency the Most Noble „ 
the Governor-General in Council and that the 
ratification shall be delivered in two months from 
this date. 

Done in Camp at Deogaon, this 17th December 
1803, answering to the 2nd Ramzan 1213 Fasli. 
Ratified by the Governor-General and Council on 
the 9th January 1804.* 


Aitchison’s Treaties, I, pp. 415 — 7, 
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APPENDIX G. 

I. — LIST OF MINISTERS AT THE NAGPUR COURT, 
submitted by the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone on the 
24th of March 1804 a^d. 


Names. 


Offices. 


Remarks. 


Shridhar Bapu 
Pandit.* 


Munshi 


Shridhar Pandit*s.lamily have 
long been employed as Mwn- 
shis to this government under 
Raghoji and Mudhoji. He is 
a great favourite with the Raja, 
to whom he has been attached 
since he was very young. He 
now possesses entirely his mas- 
ter’s confidence which he for- 
merly shared with Kushaba 
Chitnavis : he was joined with 
that Minister in an embassy to 
Poona in 1802, one of the ob- 
jects of which %vas thought to 
be to prevent the ascendancy 
of the British influence at that 
Court. He is much liked for 
his moderation and conciliatory 
manners; he is supposed to be 
very sick; his father, his elder 
brother and his cousin are in 
no public employment. 


Yeshwant Rao 
Ramchandra. 


Vakil to 
Ge n e r a I 
Wei les- 
ley's camp* 


This person has been Vakil 
at Hyderabad and at Holkar'® 
Court, where he was sent with 
the boy Khande Rao before the 
late Maratha War. Shridhar 
Pandit's brother is married to 
his sister. 


Keshav Rao 
Ramchandra. 


Vakil at 
H y d e r- 
abad. 


Brother to Yeshwant Rao. 


^Mentioned in Sketch of 1811, p, 6, 
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Names. 

Offices. 

Remarks. 

Jaikrishna Rao 

Agent with 
the Eng- 
lish Resi- 
dency. 

Jaikrishna Rao is the son of 
Sitaram, brother to the two last 
mentioned persons; he once had 
the management of a battalion 
of infantry, in which battalion^ 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar was con- 
fined while at Nagpur; he has* 
been employed at Poona and 
Hyderabad and was last Vakil tO' 
Sindia's camp and came from' 
Argaon with Balaji. Yeshwant, 
Sindians Vakil, to try to pre- 
i vail on General \Vellesley tO’ 
halt on the 29th November last.'^" 
He is much in Shridhar Pandit’s, 
confidence. 

Baba Boa 

Chitnavis ... 

This person is hereditary- 
Chitnavis — an appoi n t m e n t 
given by the Raja of Satara. 
This family did the duty of 
that office during the reigns *of 
Janoji and Mudhoji; but Kusha- 
ba, his Deputy, rising into 
favour, he ceased to be employ- 
ed, though he retains his office. 

Gangadhar 

Deputy 

The brother of Kushaba who* 

Phatta.t 

1 Chitnavis, 

1 

1 

died during the late war. 
Gangadhar is in employ and in 
confidence but is very young. 

Bhawani Kalu... 

Diwan 

The father of Bhawani Kalu 
w^as originally a Commander of 
15 horse; he was then employed' 
as a revenue officer in Berar, 
was made Diwan by Janoji and 
succeeded by Bhawani. BhawanB 
was in great favour with Chim- 
naji; he made himself many 
enemies while in power, among 
the bitterest of whom is Vithal 
Pant Subhedar; he still retains 
the office of Diwan but is little 
employed and not very much 


*See p* 177 above. 

^Mentioned in Sketch of 1811, p* 7, 
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Names. 


DhaoshaBapu... 
Balaji Kalikar... 

Harbaji Katarni 

'Sadasheo Abdeo 

Babaji ■ Ganesh 

Sheoram Pan- 
durang. 

Ramji Karu ... 


Bapu Huddar... 

MahadjiArarut* 


Offices. 


Remarks, 


Treasurer .. 
Under-Trea 
surer. 


[“ Acc o u n t 
J ants. 


Cash- 

keepers. 

Collector ofl 
Nagpur, 
Mint Mas-j 
ter and 
Head of! 
the Adalat. 

Gov er n o r] 
of Gond 


Makhlasi 


consulted; his duty is divided 
between Ramaji Ram, Balap 
Ksiikar and others; he was 
cousin to the late Bakshi 
Pandurang. One of his sons, 
Madhav Rao, is a Paymaster of 
infantry and another, Balwant 
Rao, is in Nana Saheb^s con- 
fidence. 

Not employed. 

He is in great confidence; he 
receives all the revenue ac- 
counts, which ought to be done 
by the Diwdn, and he does the 
most part of the duty of Trea- 


V 


!• A!! under Kalikar. 


This person’s father was head 
of a revenue district in Berar; 
he is in great favour with the 
Raja; he has the management 
of the bazars, the care of the 
police and the administration of 
justice. 

A native of Berar, raised by 
Raghoji to be Pande or Chief 
Collector of Berar and Gover- 
nor of Gondwana ; he is reckon- 
ed a sensible man, is on 
good terms with the Ministers 
and a favourite with the Raja- 

Every paper issued by the 
Raja requires his signature to 
authenticate it; he has jagin in 
Gondwana. His family has 
long been in employ. 


Mentioned in Sketch of 1811, p. 7. 
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Names. 


Offices. 


Remarks. 


.Trimbak Nara- 
yan. 

Sheoram Klka 
Balaii Narayan 
Sadba 

Ralthoji Bhonsle 
Dukaji Korke* 

Alafuddin* 


Bhawanji Bhon- 
sle. 


Dharmaji Bhon- 
sle.* 


Vyankoji Bhon- 
sle. 

Satwaji Ingle ... 


Sambhaji Kasar 


Deputy to 
Governor, 
of Gond-' 
wana. | 
Darakdar ... 

Keeper of| 
jewels. 

D e p u t 
Keeper of| 
jewels. 
Keeper of| 
wardrobe. 
Cash-keeper 
of t h i 
household 
Head of the* 
Camel De-j 
partment. 
Head of thci 
El eph a n t 
Depart- 
ment. 

Musahib or 
Co m p a n-| 
ion. 


Musahib 


Head Archi 
tect and 
in charge! 
of water, 
pipes. 

Chaud hari\ 
and Head 
of the Pot-| 
dar$* 


Deputy to Mahadji Amrut. 


Abstracts all accounts . and! 
lays them before the Raja- 


Was a common camel-driver 
to Mudhoji Bhonsle and is now 
a great favourite. 


Dharmaji. is a great favourite;*, 
has a charge in the Ptiga and 
is in possession of a great deaf 
of country. 

A favourite who is always? 
with the Raja. 

An old servant of the Rajar 
much dreaded by all the officers 
of government because the 
Raja has great reliance on alf 
he says. 

Is in great favour with the 
Raja who often talks familiarly 
with him ; he is thought to take 
those opportunities to calumni- 
ate every one and is universally 
disliked. 


Mentioned in Sketch of 1S11» p. 7. 
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Names. Offices, Remarks. 


Mahadji and 

Head of 

These persons had the manage- 

Vaidaji Nag- 

Harkaras. 

ment of all the Raja's ifarfearas 

ura. 


and spies; they procure inteili- 



gence and forward letters. 

O a m b h i r i .? 



Desjhmukh. 



Janoji D e s h* 

■ Baridars ... 

Baridar is an office like that 

mukh. 


of Huzrya at other Maratha 



Courts; and the duty is to attend 

Fakirji 


the prince and carry messages 



of ail sorts and orders. Their 



office is important or otherwise 



according to the confidence they 



are in. 

i t Ramch a n d r a 

M us a hih 

A Mankari of ancient family 

Wagh. 

to Nana 

who was in great friendship 


Saheb. 

with Nana Saheb. 

I'" ■ .■■■liiS' . . ■ 

Chandaji Bhon- 

M u s a h i b 

Distinguished himself at the 

- sle. 

to Nana 

first taking of Sambalpur. [See 


Saheb. 

p. 151 above.] 

Sitaram Sada- 

D i w a n 

Manages Nana Saheb’s troops 

sheo. 

to Nana 

and jcigir. 


Saheb. 


Bhikaji 

Chitn a V i s 


' 

to Nana 



Saheb. 


Krishna* 

Phatnavis 



to Nana 



Saheb. 


Yeshwant Khan- 

Diwan 

Diwan to the Raja’s mother; 

de Rao. 


he manages all the jdgirs. 


Besides the above, there is an establishment of 
officers of State for Burhan Shah, a person des- 
cended from the Mahomedan king of the Gonds 
who inhabit the woods and mountains of this 
part of India; but these officers are only nominal. 

i ^Mentioned in Sketch of 1811, p, 8. 



XL^RETURN OF THE “RaJA OF BERAR’S’’ ARMY, 
with a list oj the pfindpal officers belonging to his 
Courty submitted by the Hon^ble M . Elphinstone 
on the 24th of March 1804 am. 


Name. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

The Rajahs ... 

1,800 

These are the property of the 
Raja; the detachment in Hosh- 



angabad is commanded by 
Dhondiba Bhonsle. 

Nana Saheb^s Pdga 

900 

The Raja’s brother. 

Bai Saheba 

500 

The Raja’s mother. 

Bala Sahcb 

500 

The Raja’s son. 

Gundo Shankar ... 

1501 

rJ 

These are two brothers; one 
of them holds the office of 

Balwant Rao Shan- 

ISO J 

Biniwrild or Quarter-Master- 

kar. 


General — a respectable office. 

Vyankat RaoPandu- 

200 

This young man is the son of 

rang. 


Fandurang, who was principal 
Bakshi and cousi.n to Bhawani 
Kalu. He is not appointed 

Bah ski hut does the duty. He 
is much liked by the soldiers. 
Pandurang died during the late 
war. 

Apaji Gopal 

75 


Gujaba Dada 

400 

This young man is the son 
ot the Raja’s sister. He is 

always about the Raja and is 
in great favov 

Govind Rao Aianti . 

75 

1 ■ 


Vithal Pant Subhe- 

200 v : 

A native of Kopali in the 

dar. 


Konkan His father was sent 



here by the Feshwa, Baji Rao 
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Name. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Dhar Rao Patankar. 
NSna Gatki 
Somaji and others 


The Waghs 


Mugut Rao 

Chauhan 
Pandhre 
Nelwadi 
Dhanji Shirke 
Bimbaji Plimalan.. 
Dhondiba Shelke .. 
Mahadji Velanki 


100 

V 

400 ) 

600 


500 


100 

150 

150 

200 

250 

200 

200 

200 


the eider, and was detained by 
the Raja and made Subhcdar of 
Berar. He and Vithai Pant 
managed their province well and 
improved it much. This per- 
son is in great confidence. He 
commanded the army that con- 
quered Hoshangabad eight years 
ago* and the army which was 
left to protect this country 
while the Raja and his brother 
were with Sindia's army. His 
Deputy in Berar was Trimbak 
Rao Bhaii who, after enriching 
himself with the plunder of the 
country on the, Godavari 
during the war, fled, it is be- 
lieved, to Hyderabad. 

These troops belong to Garha- 
Mandla., where Nana Gatki ^ is 
Governor, but are serving wdth 
his son in Hoshangabad. 

A family related to the Raja 
and further connected by mar- 
riage. Somaji’s daughter is 
married to Bala Saheb, the 
Raja’s son. 

This is a considerable Jamily. 
The party in Hoshangabad is 
under Padaji. Ramchandra 
Wagh is of this family. 

A Mankari or man otf old 
military family. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. ' ' 

Related to the Raja. 


See pp. 139 and 142. 
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Name. 


' Total. 


Remarks. 


Na^appi' Amdelnor 


Sakhiram Bakshi ... 


Ram.ji Bansod 


Govind Rao Bakslii 
Na|o Pant 
Vyankat Rao Yesli- 
want Pantaone. 


Badnaji Powar 

Vyankat Rao 
want. 

Ramchandra Raja... 


Sambhaji Raja 


Bham Deo Raja ... 
Malji Ahir Rao ... 


His ancestors were Rajas oi 
Mungi Paithan on the Godavari. 


Raja of some place called 
Jeati. 


Raja of Kingaon. 


The family of Malji Ahir 
Rao was in the service ^ the 
Poona government. His imme» 
diate ancestor joined the KajS 


This person had some employ- 
ment in the southern part of 
Berar and continued to plunder 
there ' after the peace. 

He is an officer of reputa- 
tion. It was he who with Anna 
Bhaskar cut in on the rear of 
the British army at the battle 
of Assye. [See p. 174 above.] 

He was first accountant to 
the Khass Paga under Chimnaji. 
He got into favour with Ragho- 
ji, who gave him some districts 
in Berar and afterwards sent 
him in some command with the 
first e^rpedition against Hosh- 
angabad. He is Thanedar of 
Multapi, a place about 120 
miles from Nagpur on the 
Hoshangabad road. 


This person lately suffered 
himself to be surprised and has 
Had some of his party cut up 
by the Afghans [of Bhopal]. 
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Name* | 

} 

Total. 

. , Remarks. 


i 

200 

of Berar aftei" the battle of 
Panipat and conducted the 
retreat of his army,* His family 
is connected with the Raja’s. 
Malji has been much employed 
against the Nizam on the banks 
of the Godavari and lately on 
the Wardha. He was surprised 
at Seoni some time ago and 
returned to Nagpur in disgrace. 

Daulat Rao Ghatge. 

Beni Ram 

i 150 


Ram Rao Gujar ... 

200 

1 ■■ 

The Gujars are related" to the 
Raja. Giijaba is a Gujar, 

Fiaibat Rao Jadhav 

i 100 

Govind Rao Ghor- 

50 : 


pare. 



Yusuf Khan and 

55 : 

Miisalmans of Ellichpur, 

Muhammad Khan 
Kadarzayi. 


Debi Sin^h Jama - 1 

100 


dir. 



Bod Singh 

25 


Jama! Khan Bisni ... 

25 


Gulam All Chaila 

15 


Nawab Nur Muham- 

300 

A native of the Punjab; he 

mad Khan. 


■was formerly in the Nizam’s 
army and served against Dhon-' 
diba under General Wellesley; 
he has been three years in this 
service. 

Mozdir Khan Peni 

200 

The Jagirdar of Sohagpur near 
Hoshangabad. He has been 
actively employed of late against 
Vazir Muhammad and the 
Bhopal Afghans. 


*This is ambiguous. Janoji took no part in the battle of 
Panipat. Fie accompanied the Peshwa only as far north as 
the Nerbudda where news of the disaster to the Maratha arras 
reached them and they turned back. Grant Duff, I, 620 and 
Jenkins, p. 57, ... 
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Name. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Muhammad Amin 

200 

Zamindar of Seoni and Chha- 

■ Khan. 


para; his district is very exten- 
sive. 

The Bagal family.... 

400 

The Chief h Sayaji Bagal- 

The Patoie family. 

300 

The Chief is Yeshvvant Rao 
Patoie. 

Mule ■ 

300 


Amrit Rao ■ ... 

50 


Hanmant Rao 

100 


The Atoles — 



Tuliji Rao 

50 


Jairam 

150 


Deo Rao Partal ... 

25 


Rannami 

75 


The Mahur family 

200 

The Head is Vyankoji Maluirkar. 

Sardar Khan 

25 

Daud Khan 

100 


Muhammad Azim... 

25 


Haibat Khan 

15 


Hakimji 

75 


Kasim Miyan ... 

50 


Sardar Khan of 

10 ■ 1 


Ellichpur. 



Nawab Khan of 

10 


Bhopal. 



Jamshed Khan 

15 


Dunde Khan 

25 


Sirmohit Khan 

10 


Rohilla Khan 

10 


Saiyyid Muhammad 

25 


Arab. 



Hajif Ali Rohilla ... 

15 


Zainuddin Khan ... 

25 


Changiz Khan 

10 


Kama! Khan 

25 


The Yekhandes 

3,000 

The Yekhandes are persons 
who serve singly or with few 
attendants and get a high pay. 



This number is probably exag- 
gerated. [See Jenkins, p. 81.] 

Sakni 

75 

This person casts guns at the 
foundry. 
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Name. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Balaram Hazari 

25 

This' person had 900 regular 
infantry but they are disbanded. 

Vyankoji Sagdeo ... 

100 

A native of Dewalwara in 


Berar. His father Trimbak 
Pant was employed under 
Mudhoji. Vyankoji was sent to 
Cuttack with Rajaram and was 
lately Governor of Orissa. 


Panduran^ Si n g h 

25 

Belonged to Cuttack. He 

Balia!. 


now lives with Sindia’s Vakil. 

Balaji Kannav 

200 

The late Faujdar of Cuttack. 


His troops quitted him when 
he left the province, except 200 




horse and 300 foot who came 



with him hither by the way of 
Sonpur. 

Balaji Yeshwaiit ... 

75 

Sindja’s Vahil. His^ 75 men 
arc hired by the Raja, 

JSgoba Dada 

50 1 

■ 1 

Mentioned in Major Mal- 
colm’s letter No. 5. He was 
lately invited to Sindia’s Court, 
but declined going. 

Ranoji Bhonsle 

50 


Deopal Singh of 

20 


■ '.Riwa. 

Muhammad Mausim 

50 


Attached to the] 

■.125 

To Bhawani Kalu, 50; 

Ministers. i 

. 1 


to Shridhar Pandit, 50; 
to Phntta Chitnavis, 25. 

Nana Saheb 

5,000 

Vyankoji Bhonsle, the Raja’s 
brother. His force is at Chhat- 


■ ■; ] 

tisgarh and other places in his 
jagir. 

Total 

23.835 
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